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TENNESSEE AND A NATIVE SON. 


Tennessee, a great hardwood State, embraces a num- 
ber of producing and distributing centers of com- 
manding prominence and corresponding importance. 
The magnitude of Tennessee forests, the wide diver- 
sity and high character of native woods and their com- 
mercial products are largely the factors that have 
combined to invest the State with its recognized indus- 
trial importance. The producing and distributing 
centers referred to include notably Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Bristol and other local- 
ities of minor separate but large aggre- 
gate proportions. The two leading in- 
terstate hardwood organizations of the 
country are numerically strong in Ten- 
nessee. Rather curiously, however, 
while one of these is strong in Memphis 
the other is strongest in Nashville. 
Speaking now of the latter city, the 
center of a prolific region called 
‘*Cumberland’’ territory because skirt- 
ing the navigable stream bearing that 
name, there is a group of operations 
there, mostly manufacturing, of great 
importance. The Cumberland River 
affords a means of assembling logs and 
the outputs of mills from a consider- 
able distance, the total of which is also 
large. Aside, too, from these conven- 
ient means, a number of important 
railroads center there, and what would 
seem to the uninitiated an astonishing 
volume of both logs and lumber is 
hauled into the town by teams from 
the surrounding forests and nearby 
small mills. Various allied interests 
manufacturing more advanced products 
also are important local features. These 
include a hardwood flooring and novelty 
manufacturing plant of especially large 
capacity and widely extended prestige. 

The lumbermen of the city have fair- 
ly earned special credit by their activi- 
ties and unselfish enterprise in promot- 
ing the civie and material wellbeing of 
the community. Thus a leading and 
really fine hotel was lately built at 
large cost out of stock subscriptions 
largely contributed by leading lumber- 
men and with the principal belief and 
hope that the town needed and would 
be the better for it. The Lumbermen’s 
Club here, embracing in its membership 
many industrial and mercantile leaders, 
has proved itself a powerful balance 
wheel in the mechanism of local indus- 
trial interests. Here is a heritage from 
the exposition at Nashville nearly two 
deeades ago, certain architectural features of which, 
notably a replica of the world famous Parthenon, lend 
beauty, dignity and interest to a park which with 
these and other adornments was afterward donated to 
and maintained by the city. 

The late John B. Ransom, a man known to the entire 
lumber trade of the country in his day, was eminently 
a jealous and tireless promoter of Nashville’s well- 
being and good name. At Murfreesboro, Tenn., the 
house of John B. Ransom was founded and the firm of 
John B. Ransom & Co. was established in a small way 
in 1882, and it continued in business there until 1889, 
when it was transferred to Nashville, where it has 
meantime built up a business now amounting annually 
to more than $1,500,000. Incorporated in 1907, with 
its founder of course the principal stockholder, the 
history of the house has been one of continuous suc- 
cess and expansion until its immediate allied interests 


include besides a large sawmill at West Nashville, the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. and the Ransom 
Hardwood Lumber Co., of Hope, Ark. When a few 
years ago Mr. Ransom died, his death having sup- 
posedly been hastened by overwork of his own and 
personal supervision of the Hotel Hermitage, at the 
time under construction, he was succeeded by the per- 
sonal subject of this sketch, Arthur Bowman Ransom. 
Arthur B. Ransom, while a capable hardwood lumber- 
man and in all other essentials high in popular favor 
and confidence, is, as one of his lieutenants expressed 
it, ‘‘inclined to be somewhat modest.’’ Mr. Ransom 





ARTHUR BOWMAN RANSOM, OF NASHVILLE, TENN.; 
A Leader in Commercial and Civic Life of His Community and State. 


is of Tennessee a Tennessean, he having been born at 
Murfreesboro September 28, 1872. He comes of pioneer 
stock, his father, George W. Ransom, having been 
among the early settlers of the State. He was reared 
and in the early and preparatory stage educated in 
the public schools and in a more finished way at the 
University at Murfreesboro. In 1888 he began his 
lumbering career with John B. Ransom & Co. At first 
his work was clerical; then he was an inspector, this 
followed by expanding responsibilities resulting in the 
purchase of John B. Ransom & Co.’s Murfreesboro 
interests in 1895. In 1899 he acquired an interest in 
the latter company at Nashville and, as already stated, 
upon the death of its founder acceded to the presi- 
dency of the corporations already enumerated. 

Mr. Ransom as a member of the governing board 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States has been an active and infltiential factor 


in molding its policies and directing the administra- 
tion of its affairs and achievements. Besides the cor- 
porate relations already enumerated, Mr. Ransom is a 
director of the American National Bank and the 
Marathon Motor Works, both of Nashville. The 
lumber and allied operations of which Mr. Ransom is 
the responsible executive head include a modern saw 


mill of large capacity for cutting hardwood lumber 
at West Nashville, a planing, woodworking and box 
making plant near the company’s general office in the 


center of the city, and the Nashville Hardwood 

Flooring Co., also in West Nashville. The last 

although a separate corporation of large 

resources and producing capacity is 

really a department of the business of 

John B. Ransom & Co. The processes 

of manufacture here follow methods of 

mechanical nicety that are precisely ae 

curate and otherwise infallibly perfect. 
Besides the large output of. flooring 

manufactured in this manner the plant 

also produces a variety of novelties of 
small dimensions from material other- 
wise refuse. Mr. Ransom’s working 
staff consists of a group of loyal, capa- 
ble and harmonious heads of depart- : 
ments, every man'of whom esteems it a 
congenial privilege as well as willing 
duty to contribute his full share to the 
general operating efficiency. 

November 30, 1892, at Murfreesboro 
Mr. Ransom married Miss Guy McFerrin; 
to them has been born Margaret Buchanan 
Ransom, now aged 16. He is an 
active official of the Methodist Church 
and a Democrat, but never held nor 
tried to hold political office. He appre 
ciates the privileges and advantages of 
club affiliations and is a member re- 
spectively of the Hermitage, Commer 
cial, Country and Golf clubs; is a di 
rector of the Board of Trade, and a 
trustee of the Vanderbilt University, a 
powerful local institution of learning. 
He is especially fond of motoring and 
is a typical southerner in that he is 
unaffectedly hospitable, urbane, respon- 
sive and obliging. 

The proof of an industrial captain’s 
standing among his employees is not so 
well reflected in his intercourse with 
other captains as in what his men say 
about and their attitude toward him 
when nobody is around to ‘‘give it 
away.’’ Judged by this test Arthur 
Ransom is of the type of business men 
who in their relations to employees see 
and recognize in them not the unthink- 
ing, unappreciative and unfeeling qual- 
ities of a machine but good and bad attributes of human 
nature that instinctively yield to the one and revolt 
at the other. In the same sense that the ‘‘ Acorn brand’’ 
of oak flooring because of its honest, conscientious and 
skillful production is regarded with friendly favor and 


‘confidence a thoughtful and humane employer is assured 


of the best service. As one of his heads of departments 
privately said to this historian, ‘‘Mr. Ransom is a true 
example of the Christian gentleman and has made quite a 
success out of the lumber business.’’ In the annals 
of his career is absolutely nothing to refute even 
remotely this modest analysis; nothing to have 
prompted all that is here written other than a senti- 
ment of absolute sincerity and candor. The contour, 
the lines and changing shades of his face all respon 
sively reflect the play of kindly impulses and generous, 
thoughtful attributes by which Mr. Ransom’s acts and 
deeds involuntarily are prompted. 
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Place Orders Here 
and Save Time—We’re 


200 Miles 


Nearer To You 
Than Any Similar Stocks 
Now on the Market. 


Our well seasoned stocks of 
lumber are complete for 


General Yard Trade 


and we are in position to make 
prompt shipments to the mar- 
kets of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Territory West. 






Western Pine 
and Larch 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings or Box Shooks 


Large Plants equipped with up- 
to-date Planing Mills enable us 
to fill all orders with dispatch. 


Tell us your needs and we'll 
quote you prices and show you 
service that is really worth while. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
LUMBER DEPARTMENT 


Successors to the GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 


Big Blackfoot Lumber Co. BONNER, MONTANA 
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combines beauty with durability and 

is recognized by builders and dealers 

as the most satisfactory all ’round 
| flooring on the market today. 

| In the manufacture of our 





“‘Finest”’ Maple Flooring 
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quality is given preference over everything 
else. Critical inspection of all lumber used 
insures uniform quality, and exactness in 
the setting of all machines and the grinding 
of our knives “insure absolute uniformity in 
size. 


Dealers who handle it 
say—‘It sells itself.” 


Write today for prices and full particulars. 


W.D. Young & Co. 


Bay City, Michigan. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


LMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
‘three oiner lumber newspapers. 




















GRAIN CROP IN MONTANA. 


The grain crop of Montana this year is estimated at 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bushels, 30,000,000 bushels of 
which will be wheat. This turnout will give impetus to 
dry farming in the eastern part of the State, which in 
the last two years has been filling up rapidly with set- 
tlers. Many new towns have been started along the Hill 
main railroads and their numerous branches, and this 
season’s grain crop will make marketing and the han- 
dling of grain and merchandise lively throughout the 
fall. The Hill roads are counting much upon the long 
grain haul to Minneapolis and Duluth as a source of 
large freight revenue. 


o 
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LESS IDLE EQUIPMENT. 


The surplus of idle railway equipment continues to 
decrease, according to the latest report of the Com- 
mittee on Relations Between Railroads of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association showing surpluses and short- 
ages on July 4. The total surplus of that date was 
70,731 ears, as compared with 73,464 cars on June 20 
and 165,508 cars on July 5, 1911. Shortages reported 
July 4 totalled 6,707 cars, as against 5,746 cars on 
June 20 and 1,887 cars on July 5, 1911. 
in the total surplus, as compared with the correspond- 
ing date last year, amounts to 94,777 cars. This af- 
fords an interesting index of the comparative con- 
dition of general business, and shows that the actual 
increase in transportation of various commodities bears 
out the popular impression that the volume of general 
business has shown a tremendous increase in the last 
few months. 


BUILDING CONDITIONS. 


The general improvement in the lumber trade that 
has been noticed is strongly reflected in the building 
situation. 


The decrease 





A table showing conditions in 78 cities 
records gains in 42 cities, representing an increase of 
1,745 in the number of structures and of $6,026,846 in 
value. Some of the cities made tremendous gains. 
The few losses shown are small in amount and widely 
distributed. The table showing conditions in detail 


is printed on page 27 of this issue. 


AMENDMENT NEEDED. 


The practical effect of the Supreme Court’s decision 





in the Proctor & Gamble case was to leave shippers 
without remedy in cases wherein the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission had refused relief. While the exist- 
ence of the Commerce Court—to which appeals ordi- 
narily would be made—is threatened, President Taft 
is expected to veto any attempt to legislate the court 
out of existence. The logical solution of the com- 
plicated problem presented, therefore, appears to be 
an amendment to the statute fixing the jurisdiction 
of the court. Taking this view of the situation, a 
movement has been started to secure an amendment 
by adding to section 207 of the statute the following: 
‘¢The court shall also have jurisdiction over all cases 
brought to correct any error of law made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in granting or refusing 
to grant relief in any proceeding before said commis- 
sion.’’ 

Lumbermen should wire their congressmen to use 
their influence to secure the passage of the measure, 
which is designed to give shippers the rights that the 
railroads already have in appeals from decisions of the 
commission. 


A NATIONAL HELP. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, recently formed at a conference of business 





men at Washington, D. C., has issued a booklet the chief 
feature of which is an outline of the basic principles 
which the organization expects to observe in carrying out 
its work. Absolute democracy is assured by providing 
that no constituent member shall be allowed more than 
10 delegates and 10 votes; organizations in cities of less 
than 50,000 population shall be given full representation 
at one-half dues, and each member may elect one national 
councilor without regard to the number of the delegates 
to which it is entitled. Another principle is that only 
questions affecting the nation’s commercial life shali be 
considered; an exhaustive and impartial analysis shall 
be made of every question proposed for action before 
presentation to the members of the chamber, and the 


chamber shall not be committed by its board of directors 
or by any standing or special committee for or against 
any legislative proposition until by referendum an expres- 
sion of opinion shall be secured from the members. 

This new commercial organization fills a field in the 
trade affairs of the nation that had long been vacant. 
A powerful future awaits it should the organization 
proceed along the lines laid down for its conduct, when 
not only will success come to it as a body but the busi- 
ness of the country will also be aided in much needed 
ways. 
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FINANCIAL LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


The urgent need of changes in the present banking system that shall make 
panics impossible, or at least unlikely, is generally recognized. As to pre- 
cisely what those changes should be opinions differ somewhat. Recommendations 
made by the Aldrich committee, however, embody principles that are widely held 
to offer a solution of some of the financial problems involved. 

In an address delivered this week before the National Coopers’ Association and 
the Tight Barrel Manufacturers’ Association Prof. W. A. Scott, of the University 
of Wisconsin, analyzed the present financial system and pointed the direction that 
remedial legislation should take. The basic defect of the present system, Prof. 
Scott said, is its lack of elasticity. The need of elasticity arises in part from the 
fact that ‘‘There is a difference of hundreds of millions of dollars between the 
amounts of money required for the transaction of the business of this country in 
the spring and fall of the year and in midsummer and midwinter.’’ 

This lack of elasticity produces two evils, a retarding of business during the 
maximum demand and stimulating of ‘‘speculation on the New York Stock Hx- 
change and elsewhere during the seasons of minimum demand.’’ Much of this 
inelasticity is due to the present system of scattered reserves, which reserves, 
owing to the legal restrictions placed upon the banks, are practically useless in 
times of stress, and thus operate to produce, instead of to prevent, panics as they 
were designed to do. 

Discussions of the kind referred to afford an excellent means of making the 
public conversant with the evils to be remedied. At the same time they should 
stimulate thoughtful consideration of the remedies proposed. Legislators must 
look to the business men for suggestions and for sanction of laws to be enacted. 
Business men, therefore, are in duty bound to inform themselves on the subject; 
for if they do not they have little ground for complaint if unsatisfactory laws 
are enacted. 





REHABILITATION OF HOO-HOO. 


Early reports from the annual concatenation of Hoo-Hoo at Asheville, N. C., 
this week indicate that the revival of interest in the order is widespread. 
Hoo-Hoo has been sick for years, and it is not at all likely that all of its 
ailments can be diagnosed and cured in one annual meeting. But reasonable 
evidence of convalescence in the way of elimination of politics will be sufficient 
to hold the membership in line while plans are laid for future improvement. It 
is to be hoped that eventually the order will provide for a revision of the ritual 
and for the elimination of certain objectionable features to which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has called attention on previous occasions. 

It will suffice to say that the Hoo-Hoo fraternity has a place in the lumber 
industry which could hardly be filled by any other organization. If put upon a 
sound, substantial foundation it will grow in numbers and in usefulness, and 
early returns from Asheville indicate that the necessary work is under way. 


THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW THE TRUTH. 


That William D. Haywood should be seeking a medium for the publication of 
his story of the ‘‘Grievances of the Down-trodden and Oppressed Sawmill and 
Wood Workers of the South’’ is not surprising; Haywood’s specialty is finding 
oppression where no one else can see it. But it will be surprising if he finds any 
reputable magazine or periodical willing to devote its pages to such a purpose. 
If the management of any publication believes that conditions in the sawmill 
districts of the South or elsewhere are not as they should be it should send 
dependable investigators into the field to get facts. True, the facts, in this case, 
would not be sensational, but it is to be hoped that some of the magazines still 
have a wholesome regard for the truth whether it is sensational or not. 

The lumber manufacturers of the South can have no legitimate objection to 
an unbiased investigation of labor conditions in their territory. Such an investi- 
gation must take into account more than superficial conditions; it must make 
proper allowance for the nature and necessities of the employment, for the cli- 
matic conditions, in some instances for racial characteristics that can not be over- 
come in a generation; it must make due allowance for the fact that lumbering as 
a rule means pioneering; it must admit a fair comparison between wages and 
working conditions in the lumber industry and in the other industries maintained 
in the same sections of the country. 

Whatever the uninformed may say to the contrary, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is in position to pass unbiased judgment upon the question at issue. For the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes firmly that the employees of the American lumber 
industry are entitled to fair treatment—using that term in its ordinary sense— 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is well acquainted with conditions in the southern 
producing sections. It knows, however, that at the present time a saw mill oper- 
ation can not be profitably run on an 8-hour basis. Even the Government made 
the experiment at Neopit, Wis., and failed. And other demands of the so-called 
Brotherhood of Timber Workers are equally impracticable. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, also, the results that would accrue from an 
unbiased investigation of working conditions in the South, and while it would be 
impossible to say that there is no isolated individual in the southern lumber field 
who is taking unfair advantage of his men it is an incontrovertible fact that in 
the aggregate the labor in the southern mills and in the southern woods is ac- 
corded fair treatment and better wages than other industries are paying for the 
same class of services. 

The greater need just now is for investigation of such organizations as the 
Industrial Workers of the World. If, as alleged, this organization is an aggre- 
gation of enemies of the Government is it to be permitted to go its way unmo- 
lested, building trouble, undermining faith in the Constitution and in the prin- 
ciples of American government, breeding disloyalty and treason? And are the 
leaders of such a movement to be accorded recognition by reputable publications 
which, presumably, appeal to the good citizenship of the country? 

Haywood’s representative told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week that Hay- 
wood’s articles on the labor situation in the South would appear in certain maga- 
zines. No confirmation of the statement is available from the publishers, nor 





does it seem reasonable that they would accord a man of Haywood’s stamp such 
recognition. But it is not improbable that among the publishers of the country 
he may find the help he is seeking. The experience of lumbermen during the last 
few years has taught them that enemies of industry, law and order have no great 
difficulty in getting into print. In this instance it happens that the lumber 
industry has but a minority interest. Every employer of labor in the United 
States is a party to this controversy, whether he knows it or not; and every such 
employer should do his duty by demanding that the Department of Justice exert 
its power to prevent the further propagation of anarchy, by holding responsible 
for their acts and utterances all labor leaders or agitators who go beyond the 
bounds of the law in their activities. Every lumberman, too, should protest 
against the publication of any biased and untruthful attack upon southern lumber 
interests, and should join in demanding a fair investigation and the presentation 
of all the facts. 


FACTORS IN DEPRESSED VALUES. 


It is an ancient, moss-grown trick of a certain class of commission men, who 
are more accurately designated ‘‘scalpers,’’? to name prices to buyers that are 
under those that regular manufacturers and dealers are receiving. They do this, 
of course, for the purpose of getting orders from those that otherwise would not 
deal with them. After receiving an order they go around among the mills or 
wholesale offices and try to secure the lumber at prices that will enable them to 
snatch off a scalp in the place of a legitimate profit. This manner of operating 
has aiways been a bane to the lumber trade, because it has the certain effect of 
depressing prices below a reasonable profit, rendering them unstable and destroy- 
ing the confidence of buyers in the market. 

This Bedouin way of trying to seize reprisals from defenseless victims is usually 
the most rife in periods when the established trade is trying to overcome demorali- 
zation of prices and lift itself out of a period of depression, perhaps long con- 
tinued. Hailing some signs of improvement in conditions as an opportunity to 
effect a betterment of trade, manufacturers and dealers try to restore prices to a 
uniform basis, and could do so if it were not for the activity of the short-selling 
scalper, whose only way to get business seems to be by underselling the market. 
His hope is to sell the lumber at enticing prices, and then find somebody who will 
fill the order. Generally this somebody can be rounded up; for there are always 
operators who are hard pressed for money, not well informed as to market condi- 
tions and prone to do almost anything to brace up their bank accounts, even at 
a loss of profit on their lumber. Such a commission man as here indicated repre- 
sents a class that prevents the restoration of prices to a basis of reasonable profit 
at times when conditions of demand and supply are ripe for that result. 

The disposition to undersell when the market is in shape for the advance of 
prices is not confined to the commission trade. When there has been depression, 
and the time and circumstances have come that give opportunity to advance 
prices, there are mill operators who watch for an opportunity to undersell the 
mill concerns that are trying to put prices on a better basis and hold them there. 
In the North Pacific Coast country buyers of lumber are well aware that advances 
of prices for fir and shingles have recently been made, because such advances 
were needed to save further loss and to overcome the demoralization that had 
pertained to the North Coast lumber industry since the panic of 1907. The 
advances made were moderate ones, and left prices considerably below those pre- 
vailing two years ago. A large number of the manufacturers were able to get 
the advanced prices for their stock, but a considerable number took advantage 
of this situation to sell their stock at lower figures. It can be seen that the iill 
concerns that were earnestly at work trying to restore the market to a healthy 
basis were being metaphorically knifed by the scalping mill concerns. How ean 
a market be restored under the effect of such demoralizing work? 

One of the mill companies that were maintaining the advanced prices, having 
received some orders that it could not fill, called up one of the cheap sellers and 
asked for prices on the lumber wanted. But the fellow at the other end of the 
wire was all sold out of that kind of lumber, and it had gone at $2 to $2.50 a 
thousand under the regular market figures. 








WESTERN CANADA AND AMERICAN TRADE. 


Judging by what lately has occurred in the prairie Provinces of western Canada a 
distinct alignment is being made in that part of the Dominion in respect to na- 
tional fiscal policies and public economics. Provincial elections are being held, 
or are to be held, in which a powerful liberal element endeavors to secure by 
legislation wider markets, which virtually means reciprocity with the United 
States, with a lower tarifi, though still retaining some measure of preference 
toward Great Britain. 

At a late date in Saskatchewan Province the elections were in progress, and 
Alberta was to follow suit, and in these the tariff and reciprocity were the pro- 
nounced features of contest. These elections, it”is believed, will not affect the 
strength of the Conservative party in the Dominion Parliament for the time 
being, but it is probable that they will have much influence on public sentiment, 
and on such by-elections for the House of Commons as may occur before the next 
general election. 

It is significant, in this connection, that both the Provinces named, comprising 
a vast area of the Canadian agricultural West, went Liberal in the general elec- 
tions last September. Thus it is emphasized that western Canada, beyond Mani- 
toba, being mostly agricultural, and rapidly settling with farmers and towns- 
people from various countries other than eastern Canada, from Europe, as well 
as by farmers, business men and investors from the United States, is developing 
ideas, sympathies, interests and public policies showing a marked difference from 
these in the older Provinces of the Dominion. The people of the West, like 
those in the western part of the United States, are inclined to cut loose from the 
matured conservatism of the East. Naturally such so-called advanced conceptions 
and motives are in sympathy with the Liberal party. 

The people of the United States, especially those of the western half thereof, 
are mainiy interested in the recults that will follow the anadian agitation. The 
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chief concern with the people of western Canada, especially the farmers and the 
business men of the growing towns who base their prosperity on the swelling 
volume of soil products, is to get the advantage of the markets in the United 
States, so that they can sell their grain and cattle in those of the Middle West, 
and thus get quick returns; they also want the advantage of buying goods, agri- 
cultural implements, machinery and other needed things in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City and other places, including the Pacific Coast 
cities, at reduced tariffs and with quicker dispatch than from Montreal, Toronto 
and other cities of the old Provinces. 

Another feature that is developing is probably not generally recognized. The 
people of the western Provinces east of the Rocky Mountains are looking to our 
southern States and to the ports of the Gulf of Mexico as an outlet for their grain 
and an inlet for cotton, sugar, lumber—including tropical woods—and other prod- 
ucts from the southern regions and islands of the sea. They are even counting on 
the opening of the Panama Canal for commercial development, the course of 
which shall be through the United States. At any rate several of the transconti- 
nental American railway companies are awakening to the prospect of opening up 
a trade between Canada and the outside world, through the Gulf ports, when the 


Panama Canal shall be ready for business. This is shown by efforts of Hill in 
terests to push lines southward from the Great Northern and Northern Pacifie as 
far as possible, with the intention of making connections by traflie alliances, o1 
the building of roads down to the Gulf. Close observers of railroad matters note 
that the northern systems are planning more north and south lines than they once 
did, so as to develop business between Canada and the Gulf, as an offset for 
what they may lose in the transcontinental traffic consequent on the diversion 
of trade by way of the Panama route. ‘The Southern Pacific also has an eye 
to the Canadian and Gulf movement, as is seen by the effort of that system to 
thrust lines northward on both sides of the Rocky Mountains and to form traftie 
alliances as an .aid to that project. Such developing policies of the Pacifie rail- 
road controls foretoken that the traffic and trade tendency in future years will be 
to a diversion from the Atlantic seaboard of the Canadian business that here- 
tofore has mainly taken that direction. So it can be conjectured that there is 
some connection, whether popularly recognized or not, between the political unrest 
in western Canada and the natural tendencies of trade as suggested in the fore- 
going diagnosis of potential conditions. The lumber trade will be involved in 
the new north and south movement as well as trade in other commodities. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








The drift of information from the mills and the wholesale centers seems to show 
that the crest of the summer trade has been reached and that until the fall trade 
shall begin there will be no more than a steady call for lumber to meet special 
demands, mainly on account of building in the cities, and for railroad and car 
material. In the region between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes, in the 
Middle and Eastern States to a moderate degree, and measurably between the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, a good summer trade prevails, largely on account 
of the city demand for building purposes. The agricultural class generally, upon 
which much of the country retail trade depends, is busy with the harvests and 
late cultivation of corn and other crops, and is pursuing the usual policy, or 
rather necessity, of putting off until fall improvements that require the use of 
lumber. The general vacation season is now on, and as usual there is some dis- 
traction from the urgency to push new business. The greater number of business 
men are relaxing their efforts in the trade line until late in August, when the real 
fall trade will begin. But owing to activity in building in the large cities there 
will be more than the usual heavy consumption all summer, which will go far 
toward preventing absolute dullness throughout the warm period. Spells of ex- 
cessively warm weather within recent weeks no doubt have dulled the sharp edge 
of desire to push business with the energy manifest in previous weeks from the 
middle of May forward. Still it is believed that there is to be no excessively dull 
period this summer. This conclusion is based upon the fact that stocks of nearly 
ali kinds of lumber are not excessive, especially that which is dry enough to ship. 
Stocks in the hands of consumers and retailers run from short to fair only, so 
there can be no burden of dry stocks anywhere before the fall demand shall 
increase requirements. Besides, buyers have not yet much relaxed their habit of 
buying carefully only such lumber as they see immediate use for, so that the call 
continually will be for current use rather than stocking up for the future. The 
trade in the country at large seems to have taken little alarm about shortages at 
the mills or the predicted car scarcity that for some time has seemed imminent. 
Within the week some of the railroad traffic men of the Chicago territory have 
put forth the statement that there is to be no serious freight blockade this season. 
They say that the railroads have taken time by the forelock, and have provided 
enough cars to move the crops and take care of all the traffic, including that in 
lumber, that is likely to be offered. Nevertheless it will be the part of wisdom 
for all who need lumber for use before the crops shall begin to move in maximum 
fall volume to get it forward as soon as possible. 

* ** * 


In the southwestern yellow pine trade a slight falling off in the demand for 
yard stock is noted, though in Texas and Oklahoma lineyard dealers are stocking 
ahead in preparation for the immense fall trade that is expected to result from 
the harvesting of good crops. In Kansas and Nebraska there appears to be some 
lull in the retail trade, which doubtless reflects the absorption of the farmers in 
harvesting and threshing. At Kansas City demand is reported light for yard 
stock, though prices continue firm. Yet some increase can be discerned in the 
general trade that includes all classes of lumber that are involved in the wider 
sweep of trade. All common lumber is in short supply, especially small dimen- 
sion for framing purposes. Uppers are more plentiful. The general feeling is 
that prices of common lumber will go higher as the season advances. Some mills 
have sent out lists showing slight increases in prices of dimension, due mainly 
to broken stocks. At Omaha the report is that the country trade is slow, but 
owing to active city building local dealers are disposing of a large amount of 
lumber. At that point advices from the southern mills show that stocks are much 
broken in assortment. The bucolic remark is facetiously made by our correspond- 
ent that 2x4—16s are like teeth in the upper jaw of a cow, the mills being badly 
oversold on this item. All wholesalers at Omaha are finding difficulty in getting 
the supply at the mills to fit the demand. At St. Louis it is stated that prices 
show improvement and the outlook is for further advances. Many orders for 
immediate delivery are on the books of wholesalers, as buyers fear that there may 
be a car shortage that will blockade deliveries. Reports from the South are to 
the effect that more orders have been coming forward than can be filled or turned 
out by the mills. 

* * * 

From the yellow pine mill districts reports continue to reflect a heavy demanc 
for railroad, car building and line yard lumber, though it is admitted that there 
has been some abatement of activity in the general yard business, which is re- 
garded as only seasonable. The labor troubles in Louisiana are casting a shadow 
on prospects for production, and that may prevent the over supply later in the 
season that some have predicted. Such a result would tend to the maintenance 
of prices and possibly advance them. In Mississippi the report is that demand 
continues in advance of production. Many buyers are in that territory, and there 
is a persistent demand for quick shipment. In that section the car supply has 
lately improved, which is said to have resulted from loading cars to full capacity. 
There is a heavy and increasing demand for car material, bridge timber and ties, 
stringers and caps. Some of the timber is being shipped green, such is the urgency 
for quick deliveries. Dimension and yard stock generally are short in supply, with 
small prospect of accumulation. Shed stock is broken in assortment and flooring 
is moving well. Heavy rains lately have handicapped operations. In western 
Florida the demand for sawn timber as well as lumber continues good, and 
present market quotations promise to hold firm. The European market is strong, 
but that of South America is weak. Stocks are light and mostly in the hands of 
exporters. At Mobile the lumber and timber trade continues active, the weak 
spots being in Cuba and South America. At that wholesale point it is admitted 
that in the interior trade the mills are beginning to catch up with orders, the 
volume of demand from the North having slackened notably; though our Meridian 
(Miss.) report gives no indication of any falling off in northern requirement. At 
Jacksonville, Fla., prices are reported firm, with advances of $1 a thousand in- 
dicated from some mills on certain items. At Baltimore the report goes that the 
demand for Georgia pine runs ahead of production, which keeps the wholesalers 
hunting for supplies. The mills are having more or less trouble with the labor 
situation, which cuts down production at some plants. Prices are holding their 
own at the least, with an upward tendency. 


At Norfolk the North Carolina pine market was notably dull last week, and 
it is concluded that the same moderate conditions that pertained to June business 
will hold during July. The price situation remains unchanged from the firmness 
that has characterized it for some time. Outside contracts are made for quick 
delivery, showing that the trade is buying only for current use and has not begun 
to anticipate changes in prices. The mills are continuously hampered in operation 
by the lack of labor, and on that account output is not likely to much overreach 
shipments. The buying of the box manufacturers continues spasmodic and not 
general. : 


Advices from the Pacific coast indicate good current trade conditions and a 
determination by producers to maintain prices that will give them a tendency 
upward. Practically all the large manufacturers and shippers on the north Coast 
are reported to be issuing new lists which show an advance of $1 a thousand on 
all items excepting fir boards, which are put up only 50 cents. Conditions are 
considered bright for increased demand, and lumbermen are more confident in the 
outlook than for many months. No sign of a letup is apparent in buying railroad 
material, while the retail trade shows considerable improvement. Much benefit 
is counted on as the result of the good grain, fruit and hop crops in the Coast 
States and Idaho, as well as the grain yields in Montana, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. Much fir, cedar and spruce also goes to Nebraska and Kansas. While 
prices are firm and tending to advance they are by no means high. Comparing 
prices with those prevailing two years ago it will be seen that they can be raised 
considerably to make them as high as before the decline began. Red eedar 
shingles are in good demand, with prices on the upward trend. Stars are selling 
at Sound points at $1.75 a thousand and clears at $2.10, and a further advance is 
expected. In the Missouri River Valley fir prices remain unchanged, the advance 
nade early in June being well maintained, with word coming from the mills that 
there will be more advances. At Portland, Ore., the demand for fir lumber is 
steadily improving, some mills operating overtime to fill orders booked some time 
ago. The foreign demand is good, some vessels having been chartered for December 
loading. Local demand is fair, but not up to that of last spring. Reports from Spo- 
kane indicate that the dealers in western pine are looking for a heavy trade in the 
fall. The outlook is better than at any other time in the last two years. Though 
prices remain unchanged it is believed that advances will occur in the near future. 
San Francisco reports are that prices of redwood are stiffening in the East as 
well as on the Coast. At that point, as representative of the California trade as 
a whole, the advance of fir is well held, and buyers are advised to buy now to 
avoid higher prices later on. The export situation is satisfactory. 

* x * 


In a general way the northern pine trade is being conducted on even lines, with 
demand fluctuating but slightly in any of the grades. Box grades are sold up to 
the limit of the dry supply, and the demand shows no indication of falling off, suck 
is the activity in the box manufacturing industry. Box lumber is being con- 
tracted for in advance of sawing wherever there is prospect of any considerable 
bunches of it. The better grades used for all sorts of applications, from shop 
common upward to clear, are salable property. There is an extraordinary call 
for norway pine timber and dimension, with a good deal of business in that iine 


around the upper lakes. 
* * * 


In the Pittsburgh district hemlock sufficient to maintain the $20.50 basis is 
scarce, and slight advances are noted on some of the scarcer items. At Buffalo 
there is a shortage of several sizes, and prices have been advanced 50 cents in 
consequence. At all mill points in the upper iakes region hemlock is held for 
strong prices, while the demand is continuously good. Retail dealers in the several 
States in which hemlock for small frames, for sheeting, roof, boards, under floor 
sheds and other common uses is a prime favorite, have rather low stock, and are 
finding that there are no bargain-counter prices for hemlock. The market East is 
in about the same position. The mills are holding firm for prices, so that there is 
no danger of a slump on hemlock this season. 


The hardwood trade is keeping on the even tenor of its way, with no great 
excitement in it, though the volume of business done in this line should be espe- 
cially encouraging. At some points this week a meastre of summer quietude is 
reported, owing to rain in the middle South and excessive heat in other parts 
of the oak producing regions. The call for plain oak is leading in the southern 
hardwoods, with quarter sawed doing better than earlier in the season. Through- 
out the consuming field consumption is steady and in heavy volume of all the 
leading hardwoods, though the furniture factories have not begun to buy as freely 
as they are expected to later in the season. An enormous amount of finishing 
woods is used in building operations, a disposition of product that promises to 
continue throughout the season. In Wisconsin rock elm has been advancing in 
price, and so has brown ash. A sale of inch ash was lately reported at Rhinelander 
at $40, $28 and $17 a thousand, f. o. b. mill, though this was considered an extreme 
figure. Reports from Michigan indicate a healthy tone of the hardwood market 
in general, with a continuance of the strong position of maple and birch. 

* * x 


At New Orleans the demand for cypress is reported active throughout the list, 
and the same seems to be true throughout cypress consuming territory. The mills 
are well booked with orders, and assortments are breaking in some lines, ‘The 
movement from Gulf miils is somewhat hampered by lack of adequate service on 
the railroads, resultirg from the floods. Reports from consuming centers indicate 
a healthy trade in cypress. ; + 

At Pittsburgh spruce is a little higher in price and scarce. The export trade is 
lively. In New Engiand the Maine spruce business is enduring the. usual mid- 
summer price contention between the manufacturers and dealers, with some 
fluctuations of prices on frames. Adirondack spruce is doing fairly well in the 
York State trade. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The New York Public Service Commission has author- 
ized the construction of a moving sidewalk subway in 
Thirty-fourth Street from Third Avenue to Ninth Avenue, 
a distance of about a mile. The plans contemplate three 
platforms, the first moving slowly, the second at double and 
the third at treble speed. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga., recently ap- 
pointed a committee to solicit subscriptions to be used in a 
statewide campaign for the removal of the capitol of the 
State from Atlanta to Macon. 

Thirteen persons were killed and nearly a score injured 
in a railroad wreck at Western Springs, Ul, July 14 when 
a mail train on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
hurrying into Chicago through a fog, ran into the rear of 
the Overland Limited. 

The New York Supreme Court July 14 ruled that a com- 
petent surgeon may use his own judgment in an operation 
where the patient is under an anaesthetic and can not 
direct the surgeon and may extend the operation without 
instructions. 

Miss Katherine Stinson, of Jackson, Miss., 18 years old, 
won an international aeroplane pilot's license July 14 at 
the Cicero field of the Aero Club of Illinois. 

The board of trustees of the University of Illinois have 
let contracts for the erection of the following buildings 
on the University grounds at Urbana, Ill.; locomotive test- 
img laboratory, school of mines and ceramics building. 
stock judging building, and horticultural building. 

Miss Anna Maley has been nominated by the Socialists 
for Governor in the State of Washington. 

Victor Morris Smith, Jr., holder of the world’s amateur 
record for aeroplane speed, was instantly killed at Ravens- 
wood, Cal.. July 13 when his machine fell at the end of a 
flight from Mountain View. 

The fifth North American Congress of Esperanto opened 
at Boston July 9. Nearly every section of the United 
States was represented by students of the new language. 

In commemoration of the name and work of the late 
Daniel Hudson Burnham, resolutions were adopted by the 
Chicago Plan Commission at a meeting July 16 to name 
the proposed extension between Grant and Jackson Parks 
sSurnham Park. 

The California Naval Reserves at target practice in the 
Strait of Fuca July 16 set a new world’s record, making 
65 consecutive hits with the 4-inch guns and 45 consecutive 
bits with the 3-inch guns. 

The annual State convention of the Wisconsin Federation 
af Labor began a 4-days’ session at Sheboygan, Wis.. July 17 
with 160 delegates in attendance. 

The United States Government will bring suits number- 
ing more than 300 against individuals, associations and 
corporations to regain title to some of the richest oil- 
producing lands in California, involving millions of dollars, 
which, it is alleged, were fraudulently obtained from the 
Government, 

A new high record for lake traffic through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canals was established during June when nearly 
10,747,159 tons were carried in both directions. Of this 
amount 3.033.970 tons were moved through the United 
States Canal and 5,473,723 through the Canadian “Soo.” 


A cloudburst which swept Denver, Colo., July 14 resulted 
in two persons killed, several injured, about 600 made home- 
less and property damage amounting to $1,500,000. 


A statement issued July 15 by O. S. Fustia, passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., fixes the responsibility for the wreck at Western 
Springs. Il, on John Woodruff, flagman on train No. 2, 
and George Bronson, engineer of No. 8, who was killed in 
the accident. 

The returns gathered by the New York Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the first three months of the year show that 
there are 2.450 labor organizations in the State, with a 
membership of 497,000. The average daily wage paid is 
increasing steadily 


Washington. 

The House of Representatives July 17 passed a bill to 
create a department of labor, the secretary of which shall 
have a place in the Cabinet. 

President Taft July 17 sent to the Senate the nomination 
of Luther Conant, jr., of New York, to succeed Herbert 
Knox Smith as head of the Bureau of Corporations. 

An order was issued recently for the establishment of 52 
postal savings banks in Kentucky. 

By a vote of 55 to 28 the Senate July 13 voted to de- 
prive William Lorimer, of Illinois, of his seat in that body 
on the ground that his election was the result of corrupt 
methods. 


The importation of absinthe into the United States and 
its sale in interstate commerce was prohibited after Octo- 
ber 1 by a pure food decision signed July 12 by Secretary 
Wilson 


President Taft will not appoint a member of the Tariff 
Board to succeed James B. Reynolds, secretary: of the Re- 
publican National Committee. until Congress decides if it 
will appropriate to continue the board after August 1. 

Secretary Nagel of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor ruled recently that the restriction of admission to 
the United States of minor foreign-born children, even if 
they came under the descriptions of forbidden classes, are 
not applicable if the parents are naturalized citizens of 
the United States, 

Thirty-four States have now ratified the income tax 
amendment to the United States constitution. 


An appropriation of $25,000 for the expense of an in- 
ternational congress of educators of the world to meet in 
Washington in November, 1913, is asked in a bill introduced 
by Representative O’Shaunessy, of Rhode Island. 








The general staff of the United States Army has com- 
pleted its plan for reorganization and increase of the 
country’s military establishment, a work upon whicn it 
bas been engaged ever since it was founded some years ago. 

Reductions in express rates averaging 15 per cent and 
drastic reforms in regulation and operation are prescribed 
in a report by the Interstate Commerce Commission, made 
public July 14. 

There were 1,720 sailing, steam and unrigged vessels of 
243,792 gross tons built in the United States and officially 
numbered in the fiscal year ended June 30. This compares 
with 1,526 vessels of 302,158 gross tons the year before. 

All diplomatic and consular officers in Central and South 
America July 13 were instructed by Secretary Knox to 
urge the countries in which they are located to cooperate 
with the Southern Commercial Congress at the meeting to 
be held in Mobile, Ala., in the fall of 1913. 

President Taft will be officially notified of his nomination 
at the White House August 1. 

The House of Representatives July 12 passed the Clayton 
contempt bill by a vote of 232 to 18. The measure pro- 
vides for trial by jury for those accused of indirect con- 
tempt of a federal court. 

Senzine, gasoline and naphtha must be shipped in iron 
or steel drums if the railways require it so to be trans- 
ported, according to a decision July 12 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The appointment of William Marshall Bullitt, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., as Solicitor General of the United States to sue- 
ceed Frederick W. Lehmann was confirmed by the Senate 
July 15. 

Representative Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois, July 15 pre- 
vented the Hlouse of Representatives from passing six bills 
granting valuable water power rights on navigable streams 
to corporations and individuals without any compensation to 
the GoVernment. He acted in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Secretary of War Stimson. 

Robert O. Bailey, assistant secretary of the Treasury, 
with supervision over the Miscellaneous Bureau, has been 
appointed to the position of first assistant secretary of the 
Treasury, succeeding A. Platt Andrew, who recently re- 
signed following a split with Secretary MacVeagh. 

Farmers of the United States were being paid more by 
17.1 per cent for their products on July 1 this year than 
they received last year at that time, according to Victor H. 
Olmstead, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Department orf 
Agriculture. 

The House of Representatives July 11 adopted by a vote 
of 222 to 1 articles of impeachment against Judge Archbald, 
of the United States Commerce Court. 

Production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 1911 
aggregated 80,732,015 long tons, valued at $174,852,843, 
breaking all previous records and exceeding the previous 
maximum output of 1907 by 4,700,000 long tons, according 
to a report of the State Geological Survey. 





The Comptroller of the Currency’s report of the condition 
of National banks June 14 as compared with May 18 
shows gains of $71,737,854 in loans and discounts,’ $13,513,- 


» 


755 in cash and $115,410,075 in individual deposits. 





The Senate has been investigating the campaign contribu- 
tions in the presidential elections of 1904 and 1908. 

According to figures given out by the Census Bureau 
July 16 the States leading in the value of manufactures 
during the fiscal year 1912 are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois, in the order named. 

The House of Representatives July 16 passed the Beall 
bill which prohibits the purchase or sale of cotton not 
actually in existence. 

The Pepper bill to bring about cooperation between the 
National Guard and the Regular Army was favorably re- 
ported July 12 by the House Military Affairs Committee. 
Under the bill the Federal Government would disburse about 
$8,000,000 a year to the 10,000 commissioned officers and 
the 112,000 enlisted men of the National Guard. 

FOREIGN. 

Great Britain, through its charge d'affaires, A. Mitchell 
Innes, has sent a note of protest to the Secretary of State 
at Washington against the provision in the Panama Canal 


bill, now pending in Congress, granting free tolls to Amer- 
ican vessels passing through the waterway. 

Cloudbursts and floods in the State of Guanajuata, Mexico, 
recently killed over 1,000 persons and caused a property 
loss of $20,000,000, The cities of Salamanca and Calaya 
are reported to have been wiped out and crops in a district 
of more than 10,000 square miles destroyed. 

At the close of the Olympic games at Stockholm, Sweden, 
July 15, the United States ranked first in total points in all 
sports to date and won a sweeping victory in the field and 
track events. 

The Camorrist trial at Viterbo, Italy, has ended with ver- 
dicts of guilty on all the prisoners and sentences have been 
passed, ranging from 38 to 30 years. 

The report of Sir Roger Casement, British Consul General 
at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, who was sent by the British Govern- 
ment to investigate stories of outrages on natives in the 
Peruvian rubber district, states that 1,200 tons of rubber 
collected in 12 years produced $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 and 
entailed the death of 30,000 Indians, whose bones are scat- 
tered through the forests. 





A successful flight was made recently by the Zeppelin 
airship Victoria Luise. Starting from Dusseldorf, Germany, 
it passed Amsterdam and crossed the Zuyder Zee and then, 
following the line of the Dutch and German North sea 
coast finally halted at Hamburg, Germany. 

A race at night between {2 aeronauts from Aspern to 
Wiener Neustadt, Austria, and back, a distance of 611% 
miles, recently was won by Andre Frey, a Frenchman, in 50 
minutes and 8 seconds. 

Chefket 
July 10. 


Pasha, Minister of War of Turkey, resigned 


A large and influential committee has been formed, under 
the Presidency of Prince Fuerstenberg, for the creation of 
an Austrian aerial fleet. 

A law passed at the session of the Prussian Dict gives the 
authorities the power to force vagrants to work whether 
they are disposed to do so or not. 

William Chase Green, a student at Balliol College and one 
of the Rhodes scholars from Massachusetts, won the Newdi- 
gate prize for poetry at Oxford University, London, Eng- 
land. This is the first time the prize has been won by an 
American. 

It is reported that Canada has offered to make an annual 
minimum contribution of 500,000 toward the support of 
the British Navy, the money to be applied in any manner 
that the Admiralty wishes, but the estimates must be laid 
before the Canadian Parliament for approval. 





The British insurance act designed by David Lloyd-George 
began operation July 15. It will benefit 13,000,000 people 
between the ages of 16 and 70 who will have to be compul- 
sorily insured and whose carnings are below $800. 

Hubert Latham, one of the most noted of French aviators, 
was slain by a wild buffalo in Africa recently. 

The Cuban Congress July 12 voted to authorize President 
Gomez to revoke the suspension of the constitutional guar- 
antees in the Province of Oriente, the negro insurrection 
being considered ended. 

Iiundreds of noted scientists representing universities, 
colleges, institutions for scientific research and_ scientific 
societies in all parts of the world took part in the celebra- 
tion at London of the 250th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Society, the most important scientific body 
in Great Britain. 


M. B. Yung, Chinese civil engineer at San Francisco, 
educated in Yale and Columbia Universities, has been re- 
called to China by Vice President Li Yuen Yung, of the 
Chinese Republic, to superintend the rebuilding of the City 
of Hankow, which was burned to the ground during the 
recent revolution. 


Gen. Inez Salagar, Mexican rebel, July 15 delivered an 
ultimatum to Gen. Pascual Orozco, jr., the rebel com- 
mander-in-chief, demanding that he turn over his private 
fortune within three days to pay off the rebel soldiers or 
resign as leader of the revolutionary party. 


Iixtensive improvements will soon be started at St. John, 
N. B., including the dredging of Courtney Bay, on the east 
side of the city, and the construction of extensive docks, 
elevators and railway terminal facilities to cost $8,000,000, 
nu new wharf on the west side harbor to cost $1,000,000, 
and a $100,000 postoffice building. 


The building of the St. John Valley Railway from St. 
John, N. B., to Grand Falls, a distance of about 200 miles. 
connecting with the Grand Trunk Pacific and forming the 
terminal branch of that road and the Canadian Northern, 
to cost $9,000,000, soon will be undertaken, 


The National Railway lines of Mexico have under con- 
struction about 1,116 miles of branch road throughout the 
Republic, which will cost about $14,000,000 when completed. 


Under the auspices of the University of London Extension 
Board a summer school for the teaching of town planning 
is to be held at the Hampstead Garden suburb of London 
from August 8 to 17. 
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The persistenscy of manufacture and trade in the face 
ot hesitancy in new promotions on a large scale, the 
caution of investors and the dullness at times of the 
security market, and small spurts of activity and fluctua- 
tions at other times, with a comparatively low average 
all the time, have been much commented upon by ex- 
change operators, stock brokers, bankers and writers for 
the financial and trade press. The inconsistency involved 
in conditions has been a conundrum to money changers 
and corporate security handlers, especially in the big 
exchanges, and nowhere more than in Wall Street. The 
mystery is explained, however, by the natural course of 
events. It is being discovered that there is a stratum 
of general business that does not much depend upon 
the big manipulations of capital and securities, involving 
the railroads and the greater amalgamations of the 
industries. All along, while the exploiters of great blocks 
of capital issues have deplored the absence of the public 
from stock and bond dealings, and powerful syndicates 
of underwriters have often been left to ‘‘hold the bag,’’ 
that same public has continued to do business as if 
there were no Wall Street and no syndicates of under- 
writers, even having made a distinct gain in the volume 
of output and distribution during the first half of the 
present year. Moreover, many local industrial corpora- 
tions have been able to finance new capital independently 
of the greater market for securities by the issue of bonds 
and stocks which the people in the neighborhood of the 
plants have readily bought for investment. This move- 
ment has strengthened and extended many local indus- 
tries in the midst of a period when the giant corpora- 
tions which depend upon Wall Street for financing have 
had hard sledding to sell enough of their new issues for 
maintenance and extensions of plants, and sometimes for 
the payment of interest and dividends. This has espe- 
cially been the case with the railroads. As one authority 
remarks, sometimes funds have been withdrawn from 
savings banks to pay for local securities because they 
yielded a better rate of interest than that afforded by 
the banks, and the small investors hud as much, or more, 
faith in the local industries than in the savings institu- 
tions. Often the case has been that the local corporation 
has been desirous of extending its plant, as it had an in- 
creasing trade that its capacity was unequal to care for. 
The savings bank investor has seen this dilemma, often 
being an employee, and was more than willing to help 
in the development of the business. Thus a community 
of interest has been promoted that has gone far toward 
swelling the capacity and trade of many of the smaller 
centers of manufacturing industry throughout the coun- 
try, and a prosperity has been built up apart from that 
of the great corporations. It has been financed at home, 
and thus is measurably independent of the financing that 
is centered in the larger cities, with New York as the 
main focus. It is said that this evolution of the minor 
industries is as observable in the southern States as 
in the eastern and midwestern commonwealths. Hence 
the great building operations in the South, which have 
been made possible by the investment of local capital 
and the borrowing of money which the industrious 
people of that section have been able to accumulate 
during past years of prosperity, have been so remark- 
ably developed. An investigation made by representa- 
tives of the American Association of Electrical Railroad 
Corporations disclosed that over the greater part of the 
United States the construction of highway trolley lines 
has been accomplished because the people to be served 
by such facilities have invested their money in them 
without the agency of underwriting syndicates or groups 
of bankers. In numerous communities where the towns 
and cities of 5,000 to 50,000 population abound the pro- 
moters of highway trolley lines have made direct appeal 
to the local citizens, who have responded liberally by 
taking stock. Usually the mass of the people of this 
country have become habituated to the impression that 
corporate stocks listed on the exchanges of the large 
cities are the only securities that eut much of a figure 
in the investment market, overlooking, or not being 
aware of, the immense investment of the people in indus- 
tries the names of which are never heard of outside the 
local press and in the communities where they are 
situated. 

* * * 

For two er three years it has become obvious that a 
change of view is developing in regard to this matter. 
While it was heralded abroad by the metropolitan press 
that since 1907 the public has largely kept aloof from 
the stock exchanges, it is to be noticed that the offer- 
ings of securities by local industrial corporations are 
ittracting attention of those who have small savings to 
invest, and they are beginning to realize that they can 
udvantageously use such funds in promoting the home 
industries that are giving them employment. It is 
observed that the market for this kind of securities, that 
ever seek a market through the operations of bankers 
and underwriting syndicates, has within recent time 
rapidly broadened. Such securities are being offered 
at an income rate of 5 to 6 per cent, the guaranty is 
well known and believed in, and the investment has a 
local flavor well pleasing to those who make it. As a 
matter of fact many of the industrial towns of the 


country have been built up by the cooperation of em- 
ployees and other members of the community in which 
they are situated. A mutual helpfulness and a coopera- 
tive boosting are thus promoted and maintained. Thus 
it can be concluded that the people of this country are 
becoming independent of the capital that is manipulated 
in the great centers of finance, and that the local and 
minor industries can continue prosperous and well sus- 
tained by local capital through an extended period when 
there is depression on the metropolitan security market. 
Nothing could be more substantial and continuous than 
industries backed by local capital to which the citizens 
of the neighborhood have contributed. Industries that 
have become the investment of the local community, and 
which give employment to the resident people, have a 
concentrated and sustained power that makes for per- 
maneney. They can endure the stress of hard times and 
still be prosperous when those big corporations which 
depend upon the exchange market for the financing of 
their securities find it difficult to hold their own with 
their great rivals. Hence it can be seen how, since the 
beginning of depression in the security markets, many 
local industries, capitalized at home, have been able to 
do a good business. It is this state of affairs that is 
sustaining a fair average of prosperity in these years 
of lean picking for the speculators and promoters of 
big things on paper. 


* * : 


A peculiar feature of the industrial times is that, 
though promotions of new ventures are held in abey- 
ance awaiting more promising conditions, and investors 
on a large scale are cautious about venturing into new 
enterprises, labor is so fully employed that it is posi- 
tively scarce. it is said that the United States Steel 
Corporation is so crowded with orders that it needs 5,000 
additional men, and is not only advertising for them 
but is sending out canvassers to pick them up wherever 
they can be obtained. Other steel mills and all kindred 
industries are in the same plight, according to a state- 
ment recently made in the Wall Street Journal. In the 
automobile, furniture and other industries which center 
in the neighborhood of Detroit it is declared that the 
shortage of workmen is keenly felt. From the ‘‘ free 
labor bureau’’ of Cleveland the statement lately was 
made that the demand for labor had become so acute 
that not an available workman, if retention was possible, 
was allowed to leave the city. In the daily papers of 
any considerable city the ‘‘ Help wanted’’ columns are 
constantly extended far beyond their original spaces. 
The call includes not only laborers and skilled workers 
in the industries, but salesmen, clerks, bookkeepers, 
chauffeurs and men for domestic and ali sorts of service 
are wanted. From the West comes a loud and reverberat- 
ing cry for 50,000 men to help in the grain harvest. In 
New York City there soon wili be a demand for 10,000 
unskilled workmen to help build rapid transit lines to 
cost $200,000,000. The supply, already shortened by 
the big aqueduct from the Catskills, and other big under- 
takings, is likely to be far below the required number. 
It is impossible that so much common and skilled labor 
is demanded without there being commeusurate pros- 
perity and a growing rate thereof. 


* * * 


In connection with the foregoing paragraph something 
about immigration is pertinent. The current opinion has 
been that the reason for the scarcity of labor that has 
been a matter of comment for some time was that after 
the panic of 1907 a large number of foreign workers 
returned to the old country, rendering the more or less 
transient common and partly skilled workingmen less 
numerous than in the preceding years of prosperity. To 
a large degree this was doubtless true; but since the 
beginning of this year the word has gone abroad that 
times were improving in America and there has been 
a return flow of workmen for several months. Hence 
it is not a matter for surprise to learn that in May, this 
year, admission of aliens into this country topped the 
previous monthly record for the year of arrivals of for- 
eigners in this country. The total admitted in May 
was 132,657, which included immigrants and non-immi- 
grants, which number compared with 127,001 in April 
and 110,075 in May, 1911. Full fiscal year returns are 
not yet available but the indications are that from July 
1, 1911, to June 30, 1912, admissions reached over 
1,000,000 souls. In nine months 908,920 arrivals were 
recorded, while departures during the same months num- 
bered 560,370 persons, leaving a net gain of only 348,550. 
‘Thus somewhat less than one-third remained to swell 
the nation’s population. In other words, for every hun- 
dred of foreigners arrived 38 returned home, leaving 62 to 
be permanently added to our population. Of the number 
returning, however, a large percentage were aliens that 
never intended to settle in this country. 


* * * 


An opinion expressed by a correspondent of St. Joseph, 
Mo., in a late issue of the New York Evening Post is 
to the effect substantially as _ follows: Financial 
experts in the Middle West believe that the limit of suc- 


cessful bank organization in the Middle West has been 
reached. “The agricultural States Missouri, lowa, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma in 
1906 had banks to the number of 5,171. In 1911, by 
the latest figures obtainable, there were 6,954 banks in 
the States named. This increase of 1,783 banks in five 
years was the largest in the history of the Middle West, 
but the increase is going on with much less force now 
than two years ago. So fully has the field been covered 
that there will be much less inclination to start banks 
during the next few years than in the past. Small banks 
have not proved so enormously prosperous as had been 
expected. Too many institutions can be established for 
the business with which they are in touch. Banks that 
run along with less than $25,000 of deposits from year 
to year can not hope to meet more than very meager 
expenses. Their promoters grow weary of managing 
them and in the end seek for consolidation with some 
other institution. This process is now going on, and the 
bankers’ journals are carrying long lists of banks for 
sale. While times were good and the managers had 
very little reason to worry it was felt that any slump 
in business might have immediate effect in the loss of 
sufficient assets to wipe out the capital and surplus of 
many small institutions. Bankers themselves, it is 
known, are often unfamiliar with correct methods of 
accounting, which gives an idea of the character of their 
institutions. To these remarks it might be added that 
the proposed scheme to form associations for the 
financing of farmers would do away with the utility of 
so many of the small banks in the rural communities— 
if the proposed loan and mortgage corporations were 
successful in getting the confidence of the farmers as 
against their faith in their neighborhood banks. 
x -~ ~ 

Several Chicago men have started to carry out the 
idea indorsed by the American Bankers’ Association for 
the financing of the farmers. Permission has been 
granted by the auditor of accounts of Illinois for an 
institution named the Central Farm Mortgage, Bond & 
Trust Co., with headquarters in Chicago. The license 
runs to Jason L. Wilson, Jesse Ora Hunt, George L. 
Witson, Gerard M. J. Badow and Edward 8. Stickney. 
As the name of the proposed organization implies, it is 
the intention to lend money on farm mortgages and to 
continue, under State charter, the business now con- 
ducted by some of the incorporators. The capital stock 
is to be $1,000,000. The company’s offices will be cen- 
trally located in the business district of Chicago. The 
concern will not be a competitor of the banks, as it will 
not accept deposits or other demand facilities. 

* * * 

Broken rails are a terror that constantly haunts the 
railway companies. Such fractures were a_ shocking 
menace to the managers and train crews during the 
cold weather of last winter, and they are more or less 
of a liability the year round; though they are happen- 
ing more frequently in periods of severe freezing than 
when the temperature is mild. It was thought that the 
resort to heavy steel rails would obviate many of such 
breakings, but trial showed that even the 90-pound rails 
would fail when frost was severe. The railroad com- 
panies have sought with great earnestness a remedy for 
the breaking of rails, for it involved much financial 
loss as well as caused great concern on the account of 
“humane considerations. It is announced that the Harri- 
man lines have discovered a remedy for cold weather rail 
breakage so effective that the number of the new rails 
devised that were broken during the winter months of 
1909, 1910 and 1911 was no greater than the number 
broken in July and August. Moreover, the cold weather 
breakage of the new style of rails is far below the 
breakage of the old style rails in summer months, when 
they were under less strain. ‘The Harriman officials 
solved the problem by giving the rail a heavier base 
than had been in use. During cold weather the base has 
a tendency to become bowl-shaped. In forcing the 
rail back into shape there is much likelihood of starting 
a surface fracture. Rails, highly tempered as they are, 
act like glass; a good scratch on the surface is all that 
is necessary to ‘‘cut’’ glass, as nearly everybody knows. 
It is the same with rails, for in putting them in place 
on the ties the rail is never cut through, but a slight 
incision is made on the surface and then the rail is 
broken. With a rail the base of which is heavy enough 
to prevent change of shape in cold weather, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of forcing the rail back into shape, 
causing surface breaks, experiments showed that the 
percentage of breaks was practically negligible. The 
Harriman officials found that the 90-pound rail of the 
shape generally in use gave an average of six breakages 
to the hundred miles during the summer months when 
the mean temperature was about 75 degrees, and 23 
breakages per 100 miles during the winter with the 
temperature around 40 degrees. It was found that the 
rail with the heavier base gave only two breakages to 
the 100 miles in the winter months, and the same aver- 
age during the summer months, so that so far as the 
Harriman lines are concerned the rail problem is con- 
sidered solved by the management. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


To the coal dealer who maps out his business pro- 
gram for the season, modifying it from year to year, or 
from time to time, as conditions may change and as 
far as circumstances will well permit, the question 
which above many others would naturally interest him 
at this time is the car supply, not for the immediate 
future but as a factor which may influence the move- 











ment of coal during the active buying season and in- 
fluence also the prices of coal. To some degree many 
dealers can store coal, though this capacity is small 
compared with the tonnage of coal handled. To some 
degree also, the merchant in various localities can 
induce an early storing of coal by his customers and 
into both those storage questions the car situation 
enters as a vital consideration. 

About all that can be said definitely about it at pres- 
ent is that both the railroad managers and the coal 
shippers expect an unusually severe car shortage in 
early autumn and both are earnest in expressing their 
beliefs therein. The present freight car surplus, about 
75,000, is only half the surplus of a year ago. The con- 
dition of a large percentage of the equipment is not 
good and repair work is seriously delayed by a lack 
of labor at the shops. The change from an abundance 
of cars to a protracted duration of scarcity some times 
comes swiftly and in years past has not infrequently 
occurred as early as August. It is therefore a subject 
to which the coal merchant can profitably give his at- 
tention. For the present there is no scarcity of cars, 
generally speaking. If there is a lack at any point, 
through larger calls for equipment, the deficiency may 
be quickly overcome. But the reports of the car sup- 
ply as they are issued semimonthly are interesting ex- 
hibits of momentous business conditions affecting the 
coal trade. 

For three months the coal trade has been in a con- 
dition approaching stagnation, the natural effect of the 
miners’ wage controversy. In expectation of an ex- 
tensive suspension of mining, most consumers of steam 
coal had stored a large tonnage of fuel, so that orders 
for freshly mined coal were considerably less than the 
current requirements, after the mine activities had 
been renewed. It took some consumers a month to 
clean up their accumulated fuel supply; some users 
were two months in getting rid of the surplus; and a 
few concerns are still said to have on hand consider- 
able remnants of the emergency hoards. But generally 
speaking this obstructive factor to coal production 
may now be said to have passed for the season and as 
much coal is being produced as is used, or even more, 
for the storing of coal for domestic use has begun and 
more than offsets what scattering dumps of old coal 
for boiler use may still linger. 

With the impetus given to industry this summer, so 
commonly alluded to in the trade press, especially in 
the metal working branches, there promises to be 
needed this year a considerably heavier tonnage of 
fuel for steam making purposes than last season and 
this bulky volume of trade in some instances may pos- 
sibly run counter to and interrupt or confuse the cur- 
rent of domestic or dealer coal trade. 

However, it is not domg so as yet and in fact, com- 
paring the steam trade with the domestic orders, the 
latter exhibits the greater vitality. It is just be- 
ginning to show signs of activity. The better buying 
no doubt represents to a considerable extent the regu- 
lar threshing trade but the time is arriving also when 
dealers are placing their initial orders for the coal to 
be delivered this coming season to their householder 
customers. Those coal producing districts, which sup- 
ply the greater portion of their output to the domestic 
trade, are the ones that are experiencing an increase 
in their orders. 
thing like full time, except those that have large con- 
tracts for steam coal, or those which large producing 
companies have selected to be kept busy during the 
dull season. 

Prices of bituminous coal have been practically 
stationary for the last two or three months. But with 
the first sign of anything like notable activity, western 
bituminous coals may be expected to take an upward 
shoot and thereafter fluctuate from time to time, per- 
haps sharply at times, as the trade conditions suggest. 
Coal shippers say the increased cost of coal produc- 
tion in the West, wrought by the new wage scale, is 
about 5 cents a ton. In addition there is in Illinois 
the increased cost which the employers’ liability law 
exacts, an increase of a very uncertain extent but 
which is estimated at fully as much as the wage ad- 
vance. The average price for western coals would 
therefore probably show a _ noticeable increase this 
year, over last year, if the general trade conditions 
were to remain the same, and with industry clearly on 
the up-bound the rise in prices may be even greater. 

For smokeless, West Virginia mine run, the circular 
price will advance August 1, it is announced, from 
$1.10 to $1.20 mines, or from $3.15 to $3.25 Chicago. 
There is no announced advance in the circular for 
smokeless prepared sizes, lump and egg, but inasmuch 
as these sizes have been relatively scarcer than mine 
run, with no indications of a change in that respect, 
the rise in the price of lump and egg next month may 
be the more marked. 

The general advance of 25 cents per ton in the price 
of the domestic sizes of anthracite this spring might 
have exerted a chilling effect upon sales, but for the 
mine idleness of nearly two months. That idleness is 
believed by shippers to have produced a sufficient 





Few if any mines are running any-, 


shortage in the possible supply for the season, to in- 
sure an active market throughout the year. There 
were placed many orders for early shipment and some 
of these are still undelivered but the producing com- 
panies are gradually gaining upon their accumulated 
orders. In the western anthracite trade shippers are 
sending nearly all the available tonnage up the lake, 
instead of allowing it to travel west via the all-rail 
routes. But from the upper lake docks the movement 
of the anthracite is light. The docks are not yet 
filled and there may be no immediate necessity for 
shipments to the country. But if the docks are to 
handle during the season a tonnage of coal to twice 
their capacity, the movement to the interior trade will 
have to commence soon. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Poor Nails and Good Shingles. 


SauLt STE. MARIE, Micu., July 8.—Editors AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: We notice that from time to time in the 
columns of your paper you deplore the use of substitutes 
for lumber and wood products. Perhaps there is no branch 
of the industry that has suffered more from the inroads 
of substitutes than the shingle end of it. Why this should 
‘e is hard to understand as shingles make the best and 
longest lasting roof that can be produced for the money. 
Perhaps one reason for the use of substitutes is that the 
consumer is not getting all the satisfaction out of a shingle 
roof that he should, which is due to the use of inferior 
nails for shingling. The common wire nail that is generally 
sold now by the hardware dealers for shingling rusts off 
close to the shingle in from 10 to 12 years, even when 
well covered, and the shingles start to blow off while per- 
fectly sound. This causes a leaky roof, which the con- 
sumer blames on the shingles, when in reality it is the fault 
of the nails. A cedar shingle roof will last from 30 to 40 
years if the nails hold the shingles on. The old cut nail 
was much superior to anything we have now. A thoroughly 
galvanized nail would fill the bill but one that is merely 
galvanized on the surface is little better than the wire 
nail. 

An article in your paper would help to bring this matter 
to the attention of interested parties and their combined 
demand would result in the use of better nails. For it 
certainly is an injustice to the manufacturer and consumer 
to have the lasting quality of shingle roofs reduced 50 per 
cent by the use of inferior nails. 














KELLY & MAYER, 
John C. Kelly. 

[There is no doubt that the use of inferior nails is 
responsible for much of the dissatisfaction that arises 
from shingle roofs. The old-fashioned cut nail has many 
points of superiority, but roofers claim that this type 
of nail will split a dry shingle and therefore many of 
them prefer a wire nail, which will give good service, 
providing it is properly galvanized or heavily coated 
with zine or copper. Many roofers urge the use of cop- 
per nails, but at present prices they are too expensive 
for ordinary use. Some roofers prefer a plain fourpenny 
nail, and a nail of this kind will last many years, al- 
though if not galvanized it is bound eventually to rust 
out. 

The buyer of roofing who is careful enough to insist 
upon the best grade of shingles should be equally in- 
sistent on having the roof properly put on; and it is 
true that the nails are an important factor in the life 
of any shingle roof.—Ep1Tors. ] 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE HERO MEDDLERS. 


So now they are pinnin’ of medals on people, I see by 
the News: 

They’re huntin’ the highways fer heroes an’ beatin’ the 
by-ways fer clues, 

An’ ketchin’, convictin’ an’ markin’, while Andy more 
martyrs pursues. 














That’s all very pleasant an’ proper, but leads me to 
wonderin’ what 

They figger down east is a hero, they figger is brave an’ 
is not; 

I bet, while they’re huntin’ fer heroes, a few of our own 
we have got— 


A few of our own on the river, that never no medals will 
wear 

Because all the things they are doin’ they always are 
doin’ out there, 

With no one to ’specially notice an’ no one to ’specially 
care. 


It’s courage to fight the quickwater a moment some 
mortal to save, 

It’s courage the rapids to rastle an’ rescue some fool 
from the grave; 

But to do it fer bread an’ fer butter all day ain’t con- 
sidered so brave. 


I reckon we won’t git no medals up here fer the chances 
we take; 

It’s jest fer the wife an’ the babies, the rent an’ a 
grocery stake 

We come at the call of the river, the jam an’ the roll- 
way to break. 


We won’t git no thousand a-livin,’ we won’t wear no 
ornaments dead; 

There ain’t none of us thet are heroes—we’re rats of the 
river instead; 

An’ we ain’t runnin’ rapids fer glory—we’re jest fight- 
in’ trouble fer bread. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 











OWNER’S PROMISE TO CONTRACTOR 
MATERIALMAN. 


A promise made expressly for the benefit of a third 
person, the Supreme Court of Oklahoma holds, may be en- 
forced by him, provided that it is based upon a legal con- 
sideration; but not otherwise. Therefore, a promise made 
by a property owner to a contractor to pay to a materialman 
who has furnished lumber to the contractor a sum which the 
owner owes to the contractor must be based upon some 
present legal consideration to be enforceable by the material- 
man.—Eastman Land & Investment Co. vy. Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., 120 Pac. R. 276. 


TO PAY 


NOT A BONA FIDE PURCHASER OF LUMBER. 


Where a contract was made for the purchase of 40,000 
feet of lumber, a partial payment thereon was made before 
the lumber was cut, and 47,000 feet were cut, the Supreme 
Court of Georgia holds that the purchaser could not be 
said to be a bona fide one, so long as he had never re- 
ceived, marked and accepted the 40,000 feet of lumber, but 
it was piled with some 7,000 feet of other lumber, although 
piled upon the designated yard. Before he could have be- 
come the bona iide purchaser of the lumber, acceptance and 
delivery, actual or constructive, should have appeared.— 
Yates v. Jones, 73 S. E. R. 657. 





CONSTRUCTION OF PROVISIONS AS TO THE TIME 
FOR REMOVAL OF TIMBER. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina declares it well 
settled in that State that the legal effect of a clause in a 
deed conveying timber with the right to remove the same 
in a given number of years, is to convey all the timber 
which the vendee shall remove within the prescribed time, 
and that such as remains after that time will belong to the 
vendor, or to his grantee of the premises. This court has 
also recently decided that the correct interpretation of a 
clause extending the time within which the timber may be 
removed requires of the grantee claiming the privilege, that 
he notify the owner of the property of his intention to 
exercise it, and that he pay or tender the stipulated amount 
on or before the expiration of the first period, granted for 
the purpose of removal of the timber. Nor are any of the 
conditions necessary to make the extension clause effective 
waived by a further clause in the deed stating that the 
grantee shall have the power at any time during the period 
last aforesaid (the period of the extension) to enter upon 
the lands for the purpose of cutting, removing or doing 
whatsoever he may elect with the timber. That clause 
simply defines what may be done under the extension clause 
after the conditions have been performed.—Rountree v. 
Cohn-Bock Co., 73 S. E. R. 796. 


A BINDING CONTRACT FOR THE SALE OF TIMBER. 


A written contract or conveyance stated that the grantor 
did “grant, sell, convey, and deliver’ to a named lumber 
company all of the merchantable pine timber of specified 
dimensions standing and growing upon certain described 
lands. It stated further that the company agreed to pay 
on the 10th of each month $1 a thousand feet on the timber 
cut during the previous month as shown by the log scale, 
and that if, at the expiration of five years, any of the tim- 
ber had not been cut the balance due on said timber as 
shown by estimate of remaining said timber should be paid, 
and one year longer allowed for its removal. The Supreme 
Court of Arkansas holds that, by virtue of this contract, 
the lumber company obtained a title to or an estate in the 
timber, which it could assert and enforce, including the 
right to enter on the land for the purpose of removing it. 
A definite method was fixed for ascertaining the price to 
be paid for the timber. The plain meaning of the contract 
was that the company was to pay $1 a thousand feet for 
all the timber, that the timber cut by it should be measured 
by the log scale, and that by the use of the word “esti- 
mate” relative to the standing timber was meant the amount 
of such timber should be ascertained by one able to measure 
standing timber. The contract therefore fixed a criterion 
for making certain the price which was to be paid for the 
standing timber, and contained every essential ingredient 
of a sale to make it binding upon both parties. The prin- 
ciples of law applicable to ordinary sales of chattels are 
applicable to such a contract of sale of timber as this one. 
While there can be no completed contract of sale if the 
price to be paid is not certain and agreed upon, yet, if 
some guide or method is agreed upon by which such price 
‘an be found with certainty, it is sufficient to make a bind- 
ing contract—Summit Lumber Co. v. Sheppard, 143 S. W. 
R. 100. 


“SUPERFICIAL FEET, BOARD MEASURE,” IN 
CONTRACT OF SHIPMENT. 

A vessel was chartered for the carriage of a cargo of 
spruce and white pine lumber from Bangor, Me., to Buenos 
Aires. There was to be paid therefor $9.25 gold a thousand 
superficial feet, board measure, intake survey, on lumber de 
livered from under and on dock. The master refused to 
sign the bills of lading, alleging that they did not contain 
correct statements of the number of pieces constituting the 
cargo, nor of the number of superficial feet of lumber, board 
measure, in the cargo. In deciding the controversy against 
that contention, the United States District Court, in Maine, 
says that it is of the opinion that by preponderance of the 
evidence it was shown that the term “superficial feet, board 
measure,’ must be held to mean, as applied to lumber of 
the kind in question, not a mathematical application of 
the unit of exactly one foot in length, one foot in width. 
and one inch in thickness to the cubical contents, but a sub 
stantial application of that unit to the lumber according to 
certain ‘standard sizes, by which an over-run in thickness 
of less than one-quarter of an inch, in width of not more 
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than one-half inch, and in length of a fraction of a foot, 
is not to be taken account of. This cargo was furnished 
for the export trade at South America; it was cut and 
loaded with the understanding that it should be “plump and 
in good condition to measure out well” at the place of de- 
livery, and the testimony led to the conclusion that while, 
when the cargo was measured out, a very small excess was 
shown, so small an excess of lumber as the case showed 
should not be taken into consideration. And, although 
the master acted under an honest conviction in his refusal 
to sign the bills of lading, under all the facts of the case 
his action in not signing them constituted a breach of the 
charter party or contract for which nominal damages should 
be allowed the charterer, or $1 damages and its costs.— 
The Loch Rannoch, 192 Fed. R. 219. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 











LUMBERMAN FINANCIER 














According to reports from 78 principal cities compiled 
by the Construction News, of Chicago, permits were 
issued during June for 24,314 buildings at a total cost 
of $92,633,948. These permits represented an increase in 
the number of buildings amounting to 1,745, and in value 
an increase of $6,026,846, or 7 per cent. Of these 78 cities, 
42 reported increases and 36 showed losses. With respect 
to activity, Chicago heads the list with a gain of 50 per 
cent. New York showed a gain of 9 per cent, while 
Boston showed a loss of 33 per cent, and Brooklyn a 
loss of 41 per cent. Some of the most remarkable gains 
were the following: Milwaukee, 178 per cent; Buffalo, 129 
per cent; Louisville, 122 per cent; Salt Lake City, 115 
per cent; Washington, 102 per cent; Buffalo, 101 per 
cent. The activity in building in the coast cities that 
has been reported in recent months continues; Los 
Angeles showing a gain of 25 per cent over all pre- 
ceding records; Oakland, 47 per cent; Portland, 55 per 
cent; San Diego, 4 per cent, and San Francisco, 5 
per cent. 

The decrease in building shown among the 78 cities 
considered is widely scattered and is more than offset 
by the numerous increases shown. <A reasonable infer- 
ence is that the losses are due to local conditions and 
that the gains are more typical of the general business 
situation than are the losses. 

The building situation in the 78 cities is shown in 
detail in the accompanying table. 
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Birmingham . 227 iN 
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See ree 2 257 291,915 7 é 
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Grand Rapids ........ 149 128 186,105 31 . 
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Totals ...,......,.24,314 $92,633,948 22,569 $86,607,102 7 


When Robert 8. Dollar in the early and middle eighties 
of the last century was running a sawmill in a little 
slab town in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan he little 
dreamed probably that some time he would be ‘‘Cap- 
tain’? Robert S. Dollar, of San Francisco, commodore 
of the Dollar Steamship Line, the vessels of which trade 
with Chinese and other ports of the Orient, as well as 
doing a great coastwise business. 

The writer hereof well remembers when the genial 
Scotchman from the woods of the upper peninsula used 
to drift into the office of the old NORTHWESTERN LuM- 
BERMAN, with plenty of time to sit and talk with the 
editors—the chief of staff then being Met L. Saley, of 
‘*Realm of the Retailer’? fame—for an hour or two 
about logging, lumbering and the markets in this part 
of the operating field. His situation was on the ‘‘Soo’’ 
road, or in that vicinity, and his shipments did not have 
the dignity even of a cargo outlet, but all went by 
rail, when he could get cars. He was financially backed 
by some Canadian men at that time. Yet he did busi- 
ness then as now, with Scotch energy and sagacity, and 
made a success of what he undertook. 

When he went to California and began business he 
emerged into opportunities that developed the stuff that 
was in him. He got into the coastwise lumber shipping 
trade by degrees, and finally ventured beyond seas in 
the same line. His important position in the lumber 
transportation business on the Pacific Ocean has made 
him prominent, and his opinion is sought by those who 
are looking for information of that character. He has 
a taste for publicity, and has always been willing to 
talk shop with newspaper men. He even has become an 
authority on international trade matters, verging into 
heavy finance, as a statement to the following effect 
lately appearing in the Wall Street Journal shows: 


It seems that Capt. Dollar has ‘‘got in’’ with the 
Chinese Government, and lately sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for China for the purpose of making arrangements 
to negotiate a loan for the Chinese Government. It is 
generally announced that what is called the ‘‘Six- 
Power’’ loan, that was proposed by several European 
groups of bankers, including a number in the United 
States, for a big combined loan has been rejected by 
the new Republican Government of China. 

But the paper just referred to reports Capt. Dollar 
as having said that China will get all the money needed 
to tide over its present. difficulties, but such a statement 
might be misconstrued and defeat the object of his 
visit to that country. Having recently returned from 
China, he said that he had become convinced that the 
Chinese republic has come to stay, and that we [the 
United States] long ago should have taken the lead in 
gaining a lasting friendship by according her recog- 
nition. He proceeded to say that the desire of England, 
France and Germany has been to partition China among 
themselves, with portions to the United States and such 
other nations as might object to their entire control. 
In the face of this situation Capt. Dollar fears that the 
United States has faltered too much. He said that with 
China’s friendship we can dominate the world’s com- 
merce in the Pacifie within the next generation. There 
are evidences of the resourcefulness at the head of affairs 
in China, and it is very plain that the Government can 
get along without the Six-Power loan. It is this fact, 
said Capt. Dollar, that is now disturbing all the parties 
to that agreement, and probably they are resorting to 
other secret means to avert the quick founding of a 
stable free Government in China. 


BABA" « 


France ranks fourth among European nations with 
respect to carrying trade with South American countries. 
Maritime companies of that country are, however, mak- 
ing efforts to occupy a more commanding position, havy- 
ing recently purchased and built a number of vessels for 
the service. 





SOME CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS 


OF THE 


PHILIPPINES. 


[By H. N. Whitford, Ph. D., Forester, Chief of Division of Investigation, Philippine Bureau of Forestry. | 


VIII. YACAL. 

Yacal is the most abundant of the hard durable tim- 
bers of the Philippines. It is a tall, stately tree reach- 
ing a hight of 180 feet and a diameter of 5 to 6 feet. 
The bole is regular, free from knots, but mature trees 
are strongly buttressed. The ercwn is semiopen, broad, 
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LEAVES AND FRUIT CLUSTER OF YACAL. 


with a few heavy branches each ending in an umbrella- 
shaped crown. It is evergreen but may become nearly 
destitute of leaves during the dry season. It is usually 
found on the low coastal hills, generally on soil over 
voleanie rocks and is especially abundant on headlands 
projecting into the sea. In these situations it oceurs 
almost exclusively on the ridges and upper slopes, where 
the soil is well drained and fairly shallow. The alti- 
tudinal range is from sea level to seven or eight hundred 
feet. 

Yacal is covered by a gray brown, cinnamon brown, 
to brown bark which is two-fifths to three-fifths inch 
thick. The bark is shed in small or large plates. The 
inner bark is yellowish brown when freshly cut but 
changes rapidly to brown on exposure. The leaves of 
yacal are simple, alternate, from 5 to 10 inches in 
length and 144 -to 2% inches wide. In some leaves the 
axils of the secondary veins contain glands, which are 
absent in mature leaves of old trees. The old leaves are 
leathery and smooth. 

The heartwood is yellowish brown to brown when 





fresh and dark brown when old. The sapwood is light 
yellowish brown. The wood is rather coarse grained and 
cross-fibrous. It splits easily tangentially but with diffi- 
culty radially. It is hard and one of the most durable 
of timbers. A eubie fcot of the dry wood will weigh 
from 50 to 55 pounds. When cut the trees yield an oil 
which quickly hardens into a brittle, dirty black resin. 
This is used locally for torches and for calking boats. 

Yacal is especially valuable in all classes of construe- 
tion work where contact with the ground is necessary, 
but is readily destroyed by teredo. In house construe- 
tion it is used as posts, joists, rafters. flooring, door, 
walls, sills; in shipbuilding as keels, decking, sides, 
masts and rudders. It is also used in bridge construe 
tion for railway ties, cabinet making and carriage mak 
ing (especially spokes and felloes). The timber will 
retail in the Manila market for $65 to $90 a thousand 
board feet. 

The scientific name of yaecal is Hopea plagata. The 
only general name in common use is yacal (yah’-kahl). 


VA 


TRUNK AND BARK OF YACAL. 


Another tree that resembles yacal in many particulars 
produces a wood known locally as guisoe, but on the 
market as yacal. It has the scientific name Shorea 
balangeran. Both these belong to the dipterocarp 


(Dipterocarpacee) family. 


This is the eighth of a series of articles prepared by Dr, 
Whitford. 
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LULL IN LABOR DIFFICULTIES IN THE SOUTH. 


Action of Grand Jury Awaited—Many New Witnesses Called—Reports Not Expected Till End of Session—Labor 


GRAND JURY STILL CONSIDERING GRABOW 
RIOT CASE. 


{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


LAKE CHARLES, La., July 17.—All interest now centers 
in the report of the grand jury which is still considering 
the cases emanating from the riot at Grabow between 
the Brotherhood of Timber Wofkers and the nonunion 
men. The jury has been in session three days and no 
report on any of cases has been returned. ; 

Foreman Moss said to-night he thought that it would 
take a week more for the work to be completed, and 
it is not believed that any indictments would be re- 
turned until the jury is ready to adjourn. To-day 
subpoenas were issued for 30 additional witnesses. The 
fact that Judge Overton charged the jury to investi- 
gate carefully and ascertain if a conspiracy existed has 
been responsible for the very complete consideration 
of every phase of the case. 

All lumber interests in this section are still running 
and only three are employing union labor. It was re- 
ported to-day that an effort might be made to persuade 
Gov. Hall to take a hand in the case. The idea would 
be to have him appoint a commission to investigate both 
sides of the question. It is not believed, however, that 
Gov. Hall will do this, though it might be done later 
when the legislature meets in extra session. Thirty-one 
men are in jail here, none of them having arranged bail; 
many of the cases not being bailable. It is understood 
that the Brotherhood of Timber Workers is raising 
a very large sum of money which will be used to defend 
any of the men indicted. 

President Emerson, of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers, who is in jail here with two charges of murder 
against him, has never given out a statement for publi- 
cation regarding the affair, and it is said, he has made 
up his mind not to talk until after the grand jury has 
acted. 





‘‘TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT.’’ 


SHREVEPORT, La., July 15.—Under the leadership of 
William D. Haywood, president of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, who has been in Louisiana stirring 
up the timber workers in their demands, several meetings 
have been held since the Grabow battle. These meetings 
have evidently been for the purpose of arousing the 
sympathy of the public for the timbers workers’ union. 

Last Wednesday night Haywood, assisted by a few 
New Orleans union men and Socialists, held a mass 
meeting in regard to the fight at Grabow. Though the 
meeting had been thoroughly advertised, the attendance 
was not as large as was expected from the reports arriv- 
ing here. Haywood evidently had not made a very 
strong impression by the interviews he gave out about 
the brotherhood, one of the statements attributed to him 
being to the effect that Gov. L. E. Hall of Louisiana 
could have prevented the Grabow battle had he (the 
governor) acted on an appeal sent to him by the brother- 
hood when it held its second annual convention at Alex- 
andria in May. This criticism of the governor by Hay- 
wood may have kept some away from the mass meeting, 
at which a contribution was taken up for use in the 
defense of A. L. Emerson, president of the brotherhood, 
who is in jail at Lake Charles charged with murder for 
his part in the Grabow trouble. At the mass meeting 
resolutions were adopted condemning the killing of the 
union men at Grabow and petitioning Gov. Hall to 
send the State attorney generai to Grabow to investigate 
the trouble, including the causes leading up to the 
battle. Copies of the resolutions are reported to have 
been sent to President Taft, Congressman Berger (the 
Socialist member) and various newspapers. It was 
shortly after this mass meeting in New Orleans that 
leaders of the brotherhood are reported to have given 
it out that a strike at the sawmills would be called 
before long. 

This threat of a strike does not seem to be frighten- 
ing the operators. Of course, they hope there will not 
have to be any more bloodshed, and it is understood all 
possible steps to prevent another affair like that at 
Grabow will be taken; guards will be used, if necessary, 
at the mills to prevent serious troubles. The operators 
who have expressed themselves for publication have de- 
clared that as stocks are badly broken and prices un- 
usually good on yellow pine the mill owners are better 
prepared to close down indefinitely than ever before, 
Following a meeting of mill owners in the vicinity of 
Grabow, Col. 8S. T. Woodring, southern representative 
of the Long-Bell interests and general manager of the 
Caleasieu Yellow Pine Lumber Co., is said to have de- 
clared that the labor situation there had become quiet 
and no more trouble was expected as a sequel to the 
Grabow battle, saying: ‘‘Everything is running 
smoothly, and no disturbance has followed the Grabow 
shooting. Conditions as regard labor are better than 
they have been here for several months.’’ Col. Wood- 
ring is also said to have stated that he estimated the 
strength of the brotherhood in Louisiana as not over 
1,000, and that of the Industrial Workers of the World 
as not over 250, and he felt sure if a general strike 
were ordered, as threatened, there would not be suffii- 
cient members in the organization to effect a tie-up of 
the mills. 

Latest reports received by local lumbermen state that 
the battle at Grabow, which was reported in AMERICAN 
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LUMBERMAN of last issue, resulted in four deaths, one 
of the injured having died during the week; the injury 
of forty-seven others, and numerous arrests. All but two 
of the prisoners (the Galloway boys) are said to be 
unionists or their sympathizers. Most of them are 
charged with murder; several with inciting riot and one 
or two with being accessories. Six are charged with 
abducting a deputy sheriff, it being alleged that they 
attacked the officer while he was on guard at the Gallo- 
way mill following the fight there and that they pointed 
guns at him and forced him several miles into the woods, 
where they kicked and otherwise mistreated and threat- 
ened him, warning him never to do duty again at the 
mill. 

Sheriff Reid, of Caleasieu, has been working day and 
night on, the case, having arrested all thought to have 
participated in or caused the trouble between the non- 
union and the union men, and there is talk now of a 
special term of court for their trials. It is thought 
maybe the cases will come up within the next few weeks 
for trial, especially as most of the men in jail are held 
without bail. The unionists will, it is understood, have 
a fund for the defense of union prisoners, especially 
Emerson. On the other hand, the Galloways, sons of 
the head of the mill, will be ably represented by counsel. 
Their friends expect them to show that they took part 
in an affair that was started on their own premises and 
that they acted in self-defense. 

An interesting sequel to the Galloway fight is a story 
about H. G. Creel, the representative of a Socialist paper 
of St. Louis, who was in Shreveport just before going 
to South Louisiana, to the effect that he stopped at Oak- 
dale to speak, but was met by ‘‘foes’’ instead of 
unionists, and had a thrilling time escaping. He claimed 
to have been shot at in Oakdale before his flight. He 
expected to speak at Lake Charles, but was advised 
otherwise, and then he is said to have gone into Texas. 

With Creel out of the State and feeling lucky at es- 
eaping from Oakdale; with Emerson, the head of the 
brotherhood, in jail in Lake Charles; and Haywood in 
New Orleans, there will probably be no more serious 
trouble, for the present anyway, despite the threatened 
strike, for these three men are considered to have done 
more than all others to bring on the Grabow conflict. 





PRESIDENT OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN 
CHICAGO. 

William D. Haywood, president of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, who has been in the South for 
some time aiding in the organization of the mill work- 
ers as members of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, 
reached Chicago last week from New Orleans, La. While 
in Chicago Haywood stopped at the Briggs House and 
spent most of his time in conference with other officials 
of the Industrial Workers of the World at the local 
offices of the organization in the Cambridge Building, 
160 North Fifth Avenue. On Saturday afternoon, July 
13, Haywood spoke at a picnic given by members of the 
organization which he heads at Atlas Park, North For- 
tieth, Foster and Argyle Avenues in Chicago. Several 


RETAIL CASES SET. 


Eastern States and Lumber Secretar- 
ies Cases to Be Presented to U. S. 
Circuit Court at October Term. 





[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—It is learned at the 
Department of Justice that the taking of testimony 
before an examiner in the case of the United States v. 
the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be completed about August 1 and the case will be 
presented to the United States Circuit Court at the Oc- 
tober term. The petition in equity was filed May 19, 1911. 

The taking of testimony in the case of the United 
States v. Willard G. Hollis, et al., filed at St. Paul 
in October, 1911, will begin on the Pacific coast 
August 15. 

The eastern case charges conspiracy in restraint of 
trade through the instrumentality of a blacklist and 
trade agreements. 

The St. Paul case charges the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information and certain individuals with 
conspiracy and combination. 

This is also an equity proceeding. Clark McKercher, 
special assistant to the Attorney General, has this case 
and the three others in hand and the department expects 
to proceed to trial as rapidly as possible. It is said at 
the Department of Justice that these are the first cases 
where the activities and operations of socalled middlemen 
are attacked under the Sherman Act. 


hundred persons attended this pieniec which was held to 
raise a defense fund for Joseph J. Ettor and Artruro 
Grovanitti who are held charged as being accessories 
before the fact in connection with the murder of a young 
woman during the textile strike at Lawrence, Mass. 

Haywood—who granted an interview to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while he was in New 
Orleans—refused to talk further of the work of the 
Industrial Workers of the World to a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in Chicago, evidently for no 
other reason than because he was refused a loan of sev- 
eral half tones depicting mill scenes in the South which 
he desired to use in magazine stories attacking the mill 
owners. Haywood first telephoned his request and was 
invited to visit the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and personally relate why he desired the half tones. 
Haywood declined but instead sent a messenger who 
refused to give his name. This person talked for sev- 
eral minutes on the subject of Haywood’s rise to fame 
and how close at heart the labor leader held the cause 
of the workingman as espoused by the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. He said further that Haywood wished 
the half tones for articles which are to appear in Pear- 
son’s Magazine, Leslie’s Weekly and Collier’s Weekly. 

When Haywood was seen later he refused to tell in 
just what magazines his articles concerning the strike in 
the southern mills would appear and declined to be inter- 
viewed in view of the fact that the half tones had been 
denied him. He did say that the articles he was pre- 
paring would appear not only in magazines but would 
be syndicated in other publications. Haywood is not the 
debonair man his picture would lead persons to believe 
and neither does he possess the striking appearance that 
his photograph would indicate. In fact, were he not 
pointed out to the observer it would be hard to dif- 
ferentiate between him and several others who fre- 
quently congregate at the offices of the organization in 
Chicago. <A visit to these offices does not give the im- 
pression that all the persons to be found there are the 
ones who believe most in law and order. In fact, a 
visitor feels easier after departure. An air of much 
secrecy prevails in the office and a visitor is closely 
scrutinized even before his mission is made known. 
Even then his request is transmitted from one person 
to another in whispers, preceded by light tapping on the 
doors of the officers in charge. The office is about the 
last place in the world where information concerning 
the Industrial Workers of the World may be obtained. 
Secrecy is the watchword. 

When visited at the Chicago offices of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, Haywood said: 


I have nothing further to say to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN under the circumstances. <A simple request for 
some mill scenes in the South was refused and consequently 
I will not be interviewed. That is all there is to it: 


Haywood’s speech at Atlas Park did not take place 
as early as had been expected on account of the tardi- 
ness of the crowd which did not prove to be as large as 
the management believed would be there. Listening to 
the conversation between members of the organization 
while they were waiting for Haywood to speak one 
would get the impression that they belonged to a class 
that could easily ally itself with a labor body which 
has been repudiated by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The picnickers sat or stood in small groups and talked 
of revolution and bloodshed as calmly as most persons 
speak of the weather. That the present industrial agi- 
tation now being carried on by members of this organi- 
zation would result in bloodshed generally was the 
assertion frequently heard. One member who was sell- 
ing agitative literature entered into an argument with a 
policeman who was stationed at the park: ‘‘I tell you 
bloodshed is bound to come,’’ he asserted excitedly; 
‘‘we will get the police because as an organized force 
they are our enemies.’’ 

Several persons passed among the picnickers and sold 
revolutionary literature telling in fiery terms what the 
Industrial Workers of the World expected to accom- 
plish. 





NO DEARTH OF MILL HELP. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 15.—No outbreaks of any 
character have occurred since the riot at Grabow last 
Sunday, and while the feeling is still very intense the 
officers and mill owners are of the opinion that no more 
attempts at violence will be made. The 21 men in jail 
here, held under charges of rioting and murder, some 
union and some nonunion men, are all anxious for the 
grand jury to convene and investigate their cases. Presi- 
dent Emerson, of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, 
who is among the men held, maintains the same silence 
that he has seen fit to keep since the affair happened. 
It is understood that the union men are well supplied 
with counsel and that it is their intention to make a 
strong plea that they did not provoke the trouble. All 
the mills in this part of the State are still operating 
full time and while some may shut down shortly for re- 
pairs mill owners say that they have all the help they 
need to keep in operation, if they so desire. 

The grand jury will likely be in session the greater 
part of this week. Guards have been doubled on all of 
the plants in this section and mill owners say they have 
no fear that vandalism will be attempted. 
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ATTRACTIVENESS OF HOME AS FACTOR 
IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Well kept lawns, newly painted houses kept in perfect repair, 
neatly trimmed shade trees and shrubbery and good sidewalks are the 
most eloquent testimony to the existence of pride in the home, pride 
in the town and pride in the community. 

“Home is where the heart is,” and the heart of man demands for its 
sustenance something of beauty and art as well as something useful 
and valuable. A great poet has said that “The Beautiful is as useful as 
the Useful.” A defect in the makeup of many persons and a defect 
of the age in general is a lack of appreciation for beauty in the ab- 
stract and a disregard of its importance in the everyday life of the 
individual man and woman. 


Art Is Useful. 


The overdevelopment of the purely useful at the cost of neglecting 
the purely beautiful, artistic and esthetic 
argues an unbalanced character; and the per- 





Parents who have lost their children in this way may marvel at 
their neighbors’ ability to keep their children with them to maturity 
and longer. In most cases an explanation is to be found in a willing- 
ness if not aldcrity in responding to the wants and tastes of youth. 

In large families youth is in the majority and yet the whole institu- 
tion of the home often is conducted as if age and maturity were in the 
majority. Little thought is given and no concession is made to the 
views and aspirations of the majority, even in families the most 
boastedly democratic. Parents overlook the fact that only years can 
bring maturity, though the deprivation of the pleasures and entertain- 
ments of youth may produce the appearance of maturity in those who 
in years are still youthful. 


Respect for Appearances. 

Contempt for appearances, which is likely to come on with age and 
which is sure to come with the pursuit exclusively of utility, often 
develops in youth contempt for institutions. If the parent can not 

distinguish between “house” and “home” he 





son who has wholly neglected to cultivate 
his taste for simple beauty has thus deprived 
himself of a means of enjoyment and a source 
of comfort that would give pleasure and 
happiness when the purely useful palls. 

To love beauty does not of necessity sig- 
nify that one must admire the statue of the 
Venus de Medici or that one shall be 
capable of discussing in technical detail the 
architecture of the Parthenon. Nor does it 
require that one shall be able to distinguish 
among the various schools and ages of 
painting. 

Love of beauty ought, however, to make it- 
self manifest in well clipped lawns, well 
trimmed hedges, in houses, barns and fences 
in perfect repair. Love of beauty in this 
sense is closely allied to love of order, order 
in turn being only a convertible term with 
economy—economy of time, as well as 
economy of money. 

The homestead ought to be the outward 
manifestation of the home; it ought to 
speak eloquently of love, of peace, of plenty, 
and of beauty. 


1 9 loan association. 
The house and the farm buildings are of 





APPRECIATION BY MONTANA 
RETAILERS. 


[Resolution Adopted at Hunters’ Hot Springs Last Week] 


Whereas, The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN publishes a vast amount of 
weekly news for the information and spe- 
cial education of the retail lumber mer- 
chant under the two special departments, 
“Realm of the Retailer” and “There Is 
No Place Like Home,” also valuable 
special editorials; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That in recognition of these 
services our association recommend that 
all retail merchants should subscribe for 
and read this paper, and that we espe- 
cially commend the large amount of effort 
and money being expended in disseminat- 
ing information on Community Develop- 
ment, free advertisements for the re- 
tailer’s use in his local newspaper, also 
free editorial information on community 
building given to the local newspaper and 
the suggestions it has furnished hundreds 
of retail lumber merchants on how to 
best organize and build up a building and 


need not be surprised if his son and daughter 
refuse to consider as their “home” what in 
fact has been all their lives only a “house.” 

Filial love exists at the very beginning of 
life and if it diminishes with the passing of 
years its loss, like the loss of any other 
treasure, is attributable to the persons in 
whose possession it has been placed. How 
few parents realize that one of their import- 
ant duties is to preserve and perpetuate in 
their children a love for their parents and for 
their home! This does not mean that many 
parents do not love their children, for too 
often it happens that where parental love is 
greatest filial love is least. 

What is needed in the home is that com- 
bination of freedom and restraint, of initia- 
tive and direction that insures the young per- 
son’s interest in the home purely as a home 
and in the home affairs as a business and 
means of livelihood. 


Home Should Be Attractive. 


To secure these essentials requires that 
the home place shall be made attractive not 
only for the children of the home but for the 
young people of the community. The young 








necessity workshops, but they are much 
more also. Not only are they the places in 
which the livelihood is earned; they are also the places in which 
character is formed. 


Utility Not Whole Object. 


Concentration of effort upon one purpose overdevelops one faculty. 
If utility is the whole purpose of the father and the mother they can 
have little conception of or appreciation for the love of beauty that 
possesses their children and that is characteristic of childhood and 
youth. : 

To deny to youth the sustenance it craves is to drive it to other 
fields where its cravings will be satisfied. Even if children always 
knew and could tell in simple words just what is lacking in farm life 
the average parent doubtless would attribute their views to inexperi- 
ence and would therefore think them unworthy of consideration. 

But the difficulty with youth is that it usually manifests its likes and 
dislikes in a misleading manner. The young man and woman who 
are dissatisfied with the home on the farm because it is lacking in 
things attractive to them commonly make known their dissatisfaction 
by leaving home at an early age. 


people must be given the time, the place and 
the “atmosphere” for satisfying the social 
cravings of youth. These are not concessions and compromises with 
the mere superficial whims and fancies of youth; they are in fact a 
recognition of the demands of a kind of employment that is as indis- 
pensable to the proper development of character as are sunlight and 
air to the healthy growth of the body. 

The world would be better off if all such forms of employment were 
called always by their proper name “recreation” instead of “play.” 
They serve a useful, even an indispensable purpose; whereas “play” 
implies mere idleness without utility. 

The love for the “old homestead” which has afforded a perennial 
theme for the poet and romancist had its origin at a time when the 
home was the scene of substantially all the gayety in life. In those 
days the structure of the house itself was designed for entertain- 
ment, and the grounds, trees and outbuildings breathed hospitality 
and sociability. It may be that in those days the social phase of 
country life was overdeveloped, but that is doubtful. At any rate 
the large country home, with wide verandas, ample grounds, shady 
nooks, cosy arbors and quiet seats, appeals to the esthetic in man, 
a phase of character too little considered and rarely cultivated now- 
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THE “OLD HOME” SHOULD BE THE CENTER OF 


adays. A reasonable concession to it will prove to be an important 
step taward keeping the young people in the rural community. 

The opinion held too often nowadays that the farm home affords 
no opportunities for social life is fallacious; for the large country 
house with wide verandas and spacious lawns is ideal for all forms 


of social intercourse and entertainment. When something more of 
the old fashioned country hospitality and neighborliness is restored 
country life will be again recognized as the ideal life, and the rural 
community will hold its younger generations with the strongest of 
bonds—a love for the ‘‘old homestead.” 





EUROPEAN PARCELS POST V. 
AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


A discussion of the parcels post question that is 
receiving wide attention among the wholesale grocers 
of the country is contained in an address by George 
P. Thompson, president of the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans, delivered before the recent an- 
nual convention of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation at Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Thompson said: 

Parcels post is admittedly a foreign proposition. Who, 
among the advocates of this “mail order house’ scheme, will 
have the temerity even to suggest that the United States 
has not developed with greater strides than any country 
on earth? Many of those who come before us left Europe 
to better their condition. Our methods of distribution are 
far in advance of any ancient proposition used elsewhere. 
‘Tis true our express rates have been high, very much too 
high. The express companies have, for mmny years, held 
the people by the throats, highwaymen-like, and made them 
stand and deliver. The American public submitted as long 
as was possible but now the clouds have lifted; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is in full charge, and is going 
to require the express companies to assess proper and rea- 
sonable charges and stop double collecting, which, according 
to the evidence recently brought out by the commission, was 
a monumental crime. Anyone, other than an express com- 
pany, would have had to go to jail for a less reprehensible 
offense, but now the matter is to be regulated. What’s the 
use of having interstate commerce laws if we are not going 
to use them? 

Don’t cringe and beg for European parcels post as a sop 
in lieu of the express companies doing their full justice 
to the American public. It is absurd in the extreme to me 
that we should permit ourselves for a minute to consider a 


parcels post proposition. Americans always have been 
known to lead in commercial matters of this kind—never 
to follow. ‘America’ spells progress; that’s the answer. 


Take Germany or France, either of which is about four- 
fifths the size of Texas: England, one-fifth the size of 
Texas. We have 26 States any one of which is larger than 
England. The population in these foreign countries is very 
dense, whereas, on the other hand, it is just the opposite 
in this country. The longest air-line haul in England 
(including Scotland and Ireland) is: 

Comparative size 
with U.S. 
700 miles...... Da Tae ae ee re ee ...less than 1-4 
Germany, 850 miles..... AP TNL less than 1-5 
Ee SE ia ns 6a Wo b6-o wee a oS bs less than 1-4 
EES CRUD RUNPE 5b vive sues ofc busses wee less than 1-10 
United States, 2,900 miles. 

Who (including the present estimable Postmaster Gen- 
eral) among the advocates of the iniquitous legislation will 
say this Government can successfully handle merchandise 
over so vast an area (maintaining the proper efficiency in 
the distribution of first-class mail) and do the work satis- 
factorily to the public, as a comparison with what is now 
done in Kurope? 

It does not sound reasonable that the preferred classes 
(mail order houses ete.) would have the effrontery to sug 
sest that large, bulky packages should be transported 2,900 
miles as cheaply as 100 miles. 

We all contribute to the maintenance of this Government : 
this proposed parcels post measure is in the interest solely 
ot the large centers und is therefore class legislation of 
the rankest kind. 

Mail order houses 

Do not pay local taxes, 

Do not buy local products. 

Do not contribute to schools, churches, ete., 

Do not extend credit, 

Do not want to pay the reasonable share of the trans 
portation tax. 


Back to the Farm. 


And what do they want now? That you and every one 
of us, competitor or not, pay indirectly into the coffers of 
this Government (through the first-class mail service and 
otherwise) any deficit that would surely occur for the han- 
dling of freight (parcels post), for that is what it means. 

We are all interested in building up our local communi- 
ties. I believe our Secretary of Agriculture says “Back to 
the Farm.” We must produce more. How in the name of 
creation is the country merchant to progress, even continue 
to exist, if freight is handled as mail, and distributed right 
over his head? The country merchant's trade would be 
almost entirely in local products, and he could not maintain 
himself with the sale of them. He has no catalog to dis- 
tribute as has his big brother in the big cities: most every- 
thing will be bought by pictures; samples will be of no use. 
Every one of you knows how. satisfactory that will be. 
We need the country merchant: he needs us. Eliminate him 
and where will we be? Every one of you who have not 
stated your views in no uncertain terms on this subject to 
your congressmen had better get busy at once. Do not 
zo to sleep on this subject: act before it is too late. 

Some newspapers and many periodicals are in favor of 
parcels post. Some of them say the people must be_ pro- 
tected against extortions of the express companies. I am 
at a loss to know how any newspaper man could suggest the 
transportation of large and bulky merchandise by Govern- 
ment post, thus alienating local commerce from the accus- 
tomed channels. * * 

You merchants have a right to demand from those who 
represent you a square deal. If first-class mail matter 
(letters) netted the Government a_ prefit of $66,000,000 
during 1910-——as the Government postal service is not main 
tained for profit-—this excess postage, taken partly out of 
your pockets, went to offset the deficit in second class mat- 
ter The postal authorities’ magazines cte., which have 
been feeding on the public at large, should be fair and advo- 
cate 1 cent letter postage, assuming their reasonable share 
of expense in distributing their wares. The interstate com 
merce Jaws require that transportation companies can not 
charge one man more than another for the same haul. If 
that is the case, then the second-class mail people will have 
to be raised in their postal assessment and we in turn. on 
our first class matter. obtain relief that we are now seeking 
in 1 cent letter postage. 

.et_ us have no experiments with European parcels post 
in this (sparsely settled) country of splendid distances. 
We must oppose by al] legitimate means the extension of 
the postal service beyond reasonable limitations, for the 
undenied reason that this parcels post agitation is a step 
backward. It will completely upset commerce; will eliminate 
legitimate competition and merchandising, finally raising 
prices rather than remedy the high cost of living that has 
been agitating this country for some time. 





What we need is more constructive legislation and less 
destructive measures. ‘This country has prospered under 
the present method of distribution to such a great extent 
that our European competitors envy us. ASK anyone who 
has lived under European domination if he would like to go 
back to it. Why do so many of them knock at our doors, 
and, with this before us, should we favor such legislation 
just because it has been partly successful in Europe? 
I say, No. 

Orders that go to the big mail order cities carry cash 
with them, which never returns. The dollar paid into the 
home town circulates and often finds its way back to the 
farmer’s pocket Is the country merchant a good thing 
for a town? If not, the best way to get rid of him is via 
the parcels post route. 





[Chicago Record-Herald, July 5, 1912.] 


SEARS-ROEBUCK SALES TAKE 
DROP IN JUNE. 


COMPANY REPORTS DECREASE OF $2,000,000 
FROM BUSINESS DONE IN MAY. 


Shareholders Get Another Dividend—Failures in 
First Half of Year. 


Sales made by Sears, Roebuck & Co. in June 
dropped off to $4,303,000, which is $2,000,000 less 
than the amount in May and by far the smallest 
for any month of the year. The increase over 
June last year was only $474,000, which is also 
the smallest gain reported for any month this 
year. 

In the first half of the year, however, the com- 
pany’s total sales were $38,656,000. This is $7,- 
168,000, or 22.77 per cent more than the sales in 
the corresponding period of 1911. The company’s 
sales by months this year and the gains over 1911 





follow: 

Sales. 1912 Increase. Per cent, 
January .....$ 5,8: 56 $1,234,492 26.6 
February 1,541,683 
March 1,088,694 
April 1,915,915 
| ror 3,981,551 963,433 
BO: 5 5os 0a bis 4,303,489 474,329 

Totals .. $88,656,459 $7,168,496 














WHY WEST VIRGINIA FARMERS ARE POOR. 


{From the Williamsburg (Va.) Virginia Gazette, June 27, 
1912.) 


George H. Auringer, a western farmer, wondering why 
the Virginia farmers were so poor, paused by the road- 
side one day and reasoned it out. 

The average Virginia farmer gets up early, at the 
alarm of a Connecticvt clock, buttons his Chicago sus- 
penders to Detroit overalls, puts on a pair of cowhide 
boots made in Ohio, washes in a Pittsburgh basin, uses 
Cincinnati soap and dries on a cotton towel made in 
New Hampshire, sits down to a Grand Rapids table, eats 
hot biscuits made with Minneapolis flour, Kansas City 
bacon and Indiana grits fried in Omaha lard, cooked on 
a St. Louis stove, buys Irish potatoes grown in Michigan, 
and canned fruits puteup in California, seasoned with 
Rhode Island spices, claps on his old hat made in Phila- 
delphia, harnesses his Missouri mule, fed on Iowa corn, 
with New York harness, and plows his farm covered 
with a Massachusetts mortgage with an Indiana plow. 

At night he crawls under a New Jersey blanket and 
is kept awake by a Virginia dog, the only home product 
on the place, and wonders why he keeps poor. 

Moral: Patronize home industries, spend your money 
where it will give you a market for what you grow, ani 
thus make money and increase the value of your farm. 


AN INTERESTING MAIL ORDER 
TEST. 


Determining comparative merits of mail order paints 
and standard paints is an interesting experiment that 
may be carried out easily by every retail lumber 
dealer in a way that should go far in affording farmers 
and other paint users a criterion in making paint 
selection. It would also undoubtedly result in hurting 
mail order buying in other respects, as defects shown 
in one commodity put out by the mail order concerns 
can not help but lead to the thought that other mail 
order merchandise may be defective. Paint is one 
of the commodities that need experimentation to 
bring out their faults and the retail lumber dealer in 
proving conclusively to the farmer and other mail 
order customers that this product is not up to stand- 
ard will find for himself an available weapon in hold- 
ing his trade at home. 

All that a retail lumber dealer or a paint dealer in 
any country town or city needs do to conduct such 
an experiment is to erect a test board at a place 
convenient for public gaze. Such a test board pos- 
sessing several panels, and each panel being coated 
with some distinct brand of standard paint or with 
mail order paint, will gradually reveal an interesting 
story. Within two years the best possible paint lesson 
will be told, as it is only in such a test that the 
superiority of standard paints is plainly presented. 

Prof. Henry A. Gardner, assistant director of the 
Institute of Iudustrial Research, Washington, D. C., 
and director of the scientific section of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, ex- 
plains in his work, ‘‘Paint Technology and Tests,’’ 
how valuable paint tests can be conducted, and the 
tests he outlines can be followed with profit by retail 
lumber dealers. Professor Gardner’s work (published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., of New York) is full 
ot valuable technical and practical information about 
paints. Following the tests of the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station—which first began 
to experiment with commercial paints in 1906—in 
which it was shown some makes of paint contain 
large quantities of inert pigments as well as water, 
several scientific and technical societies have erected 
paint test fences. 


North Dakota Tests. 


The North Dakota tests prompted agitation for 
State laws requiring formula labeling of paints. Cer- 
tain paints made of white opaque pigments such as 
white lead and zine oxide were exempted from the 
statute. What the different scientific and technical 
societies have done with paint tests in a large way 
can easily be duplicated by the retail lumber dealer 
in a smaller but just as effective manner. A _ test 
fence sufficiently large enough can be erected with a 
small amount of lumber and the expense entailed 
would be small. An idea as to the construction of 
some test fences can be gained by noting the test 
fenees erected by the scientific bodies. These as a 
rule are of yellow pine posts 6 inches square, set in 
the ground about 6 feet apart and to a depth of 4 
feet. Connecting the posts is a studding 6 inches by 2 
inches, forming a solid framework, the bottom of 
which is approximately 15 inches from the ground. 

The bottom and the tops are protected by heavy 
boards 2 inches thick, to prevent moisture or rain 
from working itself into the wood. Such a structure 
is sheathed with 12-inch planed white pine, forming 
a solid background for the test panels. The lumber 
for the panels is carefully selected, being of three 
grades, white pine, yellow pine and cypress. The 
panels are constructed of Dutch weather boarding, 
tongued and grooyed in strips of three pieces and 
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ATTRACTION FOR YOUTH OF THE COMMUNITY 


capped at the top with a weather strip, forming a 
finished surface 3 feet long and 15% inches high. The 
panels are firmly braced at their backs and nailed in 
such manner that the nail heads do not appear on the 
surface of the panel, thus preventing the staining of 
the panel from rust. This test fence is on an exten- 
sive scale and the retail lumber dealer or paint dealer 
can erect to just as good advantage a smaller and more 
crude affair. 

However, in the application of the paint it is well to 
follow as closely as possible the methods employed in 
the scientific fence tests. On these 7-0 round bristle 
brushes were used for the priming coat so that the 
paint might be well worked into the wood, while for 
the second and third coats 3-inch chisel edge brushes 
were used. The brushes need to be washed several 
times with turpentine after painting each panel, so 
that pigments from one paint will not be carried 
over into a paint containing different pigments. 


Method of Application. 


Shellacking of bad places of minor nature is done 
with high grade orange shellac. Care should be shown 
in reckoning. how much paint should be applied, and 
determining the spreading rate. <A period of eight 
days may be allowed between each two coats in order 
that thoroughly hard setting might take place. Fresh 
cans of paint ought to be used on the second coat so 
that reductions can be made of the proper consistency. 
New cans of paint should also be used on the third 
coat, and as a rule the third coat of paint was applied 
without reduction or with full oil reduction, turpentine 
being eliminated for third coat work. When the 
priming coat has sufficiently dried on the panel, the 
painter can carefully stencil a black Geneva cross 
over the priming coat with lampblack in oil. This will 


enable the determining of the comparative opacity or 
hiding power of the different paints applied. 

After the second and third coats of paint have been 
applied to each panel there is usually a marked dif- 
ference in hiding power in paints, as the black cross 
shows through in some cases clearly, while in others 
it is almost completely hidden. The hiding power of a 
paint is one of the properties which the master 
painter looks upon as most essential, but it of course 
should be accompanied in a satisfactory paint by good 
spreading power and longevity. It is well to have 
the test board so located that the rays of the sun do 
not directly strike it, as the sun’s strong rays many 
times cause an early decay of paint. 

Inspection of the test board can be made from 
time to time and changes taking place in the painted 
surface scrutinized so that exact differences between 
properly and improperly made paint can be closely 
noted. Improperly made paint will show different 
stages of chalking, checking, blistering, cracking, and 
general disintegration. It is well to have several 
painters pass upon the condition of the surface, color 
maintenance, gloss and hiding power as well as other 
different conditions relative to painted surfaces. 

In the scientific tests that have been made one of 
the most striking exhibitions of paint disintegration 
is the failure of nearly all the lithopone formulas 
tested. The decay of lithopone paints after they are 
applied seems to start with rapid oxidation of the 
linseed oil and this oxidation seems to continue in a 
progressive and even accelerated way; after six 
months’ exposure the surface of the paint becomes 
chalked to a great extent and shows rapid decompo- 
sition of the binder or vehicle. Complete failure of 
lithopone paints took place in nearly every case where 
scientific tests have been made. 


Inspection of scientific paint tests has led to the 
almost unanimous conclusion that a paint made from 
any mixture of more than one white opaque pigment, 
either when used alone or in combination with small 
percentages of inert pigments, is far superior to any 
one single pigment paint. Scientific tests have been 
carried on at the North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Fargo, N. Dak.; Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Washington, D. C., and Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The field work was supplemented in laboratories by 
important researches into properties of pigments, oils, 
and other raw products entering into the manufacture 
of protective coatings. In order to make a laboratory 
study of the painted panels used in scientific tests 
small sections from representative acreas were re- 
moved and taken to laboratories for such work. Offi- 
cial inspection committees carefully looked the panels 
over and upon each was marked out a representative 
portion, care being exercised to select portions of 
areas where previous inspections had not disturbed the 
surface of the film in any manner. The inspectors 
then placed the number of the panels upon the areas 
which had been marked off, as well as their initials. 
The marked sections were sawed out, wrapped in tissue 
paper and then sent to the laboratories, where they 
were placed upon models of the respective fences from 
which they had been removed. 

Not only does the work of Professor Gardner tell 
of the scientific tests and their results but it discusses 
in a thorough and exhaustive manner the subject of 
paint manufacture and the relative values of different 
paints. Considerable matter has been compiled from 
lectures and technical articles presented by the author 
before colleges, engineering societies and painters’ 
associations. 





UNITED STATES LEGISLATORS ON MAIL ORDER PERIL. 


[This is the eighth of a series of articles prepared 
by a staff representative of the American Lumberman, 
based on his investigations at Washington, D. C., and 
other centers of mail order activity.] 


Fear that the outcome of any parcels post legislation 
would be the destruction of the small retailers in the 
country towns was the view expressed recently by a 

; aie S 
member of the United States Senate. Congressman L. C. 
Dyer declared in a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives that he did not believe the United States Govern- 
ment ought to enter upon so great a project, untried and 
new to this country, without first a careful investigation 
as to the probable result such a system would have on 
the Nation as a whole. Congressman Charles C. Catlin 
in a speech asserted that he believed the estabiishment 
of such a system would centralize business in the large 
cities and have an injurious effect upon rural towns and 
communities. Other members of Congress have taken 
similar stands upon the parcels post proposition. 

In giving his views upon the proposed parcels post a 
member of the Senate said: 

I fear the outcome of the parcels post legislation will be 
the destruction of the small retailer in the country towns 
or the making of him simply an agent of the mail order 
houses in the large cities. This is a big question, and you 
have the farmers on the one hand demanding the parcels post 
and the retailers on the other hand opposed to it, but I am 
opposed to the proposed system because I do not believe it 
is right in principle. . ‘ 

The worst feature about the parcels post is that if you 
once get an unobjectionable law which meets the demands 
of the farmers and at the same time protects the retailers 
you are simply making a start in the direction of a general 
parcels post law which will not end until the mail order 
houses get exactPhy what they want. ‘The mail order interests 
will never be satisfied until the ‘flood gates” are opened and 
a general parcels post system becomes a Govermental fact. 
That would certainly be a detrimental result for the entire 
country. 

Plausible Tricks of Catalog Houses. 


A farmer constituent recently wrote the member of 
Congress from his district saying that he could do better 
with the mail order houses than with the home merchants, 
and cited as an instance of the truth of his contention 
that the mail order house from which he made purchases 
would sell him 20 pounds of sugar for $1, if he bought 
$10 worth of other merchandise. The farmer received 
this reply: 

Why demand that you buy $10 worth of goods in order 
to get a special price on sugar? Why not sell you the sugar 
outright? If they are losing on sugar they are “skinning 
you on the $10 purchase you make. You can see how the 
mail order house gets even. I do not think it is an honest 
business principle for a mail order house to advertise sugar 
at a cut price on a condition that a customer will spend a 
certain amount of money for other goods on which there is 
doubtlessly a substantial profit. 


A member of the House of Representatives told of 
the following instance wherein to buy a better grade of 
material paid him even if the price paid was higher than 
asked for inferior grades: 


Recently I wanted to buy a large quantity of woven wire 
fence and before buying I asked several hardware dealers 
to submit bids, as the quantity wanted was large cnough to 
make them eager for the order. I was quoted a price of 
36 cents a rod on a well known brand of woven wire fence ; 
then I was quoted 20 cents, 24 cents and 23 cents on other 
grades. I went and looked them over and had them tested, 
both chemically and for tensile strength. I found the 36- 
cent wire to be twice as good as either of the other low 
priced grades offered. Of course it is all woven wire fencing, 
but some of it was made of remelted old metal and others 
of new metal. Some of it was heavily galvanized and some 
of it was so lightly galvanized that it would have been 
covered with rust and eaten up by the rust in the very 
near future. 


This Congressman said he did not believe many farmers 





were fair in their comparison of prices of the home 
merchants and those asked by the mail order institutions. 
He said the home merchant as a rule kept only the best 
grades of merchandise, while the mail order houses made 
no pretense to keep quality goods. It was pointed out 
by him that this instance, where prices on woven wire 
differed, was common in many lines of merchandise, but 
it was in just such cases that the farmer, in making an 
unfair comparison of prices, would maintain the home 
merchant was robbing him. 


For Agriculturists’ Benefit Only. 


Congressman Dyer in speaking against the adoption 
by the House of section 8 of the Post Office Appropria- 
tion Bill in part said: 

I do not believe the country is ready or prepared to enact 





More People Are 
Beginning to Think 


every day that this question of 
home-building we’ve been talk- 
ing about is really a worthy 
topic. When they stop to con- 
Sider the great influence a nice 
home has on a family and notice 
particularly the success that 
comes to those people who pride 
themselves on their homes, they 
come to realize that our talk is 
not based solely on the desire to 
sell lumber. Of course, we’re 
here to dispose of as much lum- 
ber as we can and we urge its 
use in home-building because we 
believe it’s the best all ’round 
building material on earth today. 
We’ve been studying home- 
building for a good many years 
and whenever we found a brand 
of lumber that was better than 
anything we’d ever seen before 
we adopted it. We think our 
stock is pretty good—come in 
and see what you think of it. 
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into law that portion of this bill. I am one of those who 
believe that before entering upon so great a project, untried 
and new to this country, a careful investigation should first 
be had as to the probable effect the establishment of the 
parcels post would have on the whole country, including its 
various industries and its people generally.. This bill so far 
as it refers to the establishment of a parcels post law is said 
to be for the special benefit of the farmers. It is not 
claimed it is to benefit any other class of people but only 
those living upon rural free delivery routes. While I am 
heartily in favor of enacting legislation that will benefit 
the farmers I can not see my duty clear to vote for a law 
that will be harmful to the great commercial and retail 
interests of our country. 

Many thousands of men are employed in these industries 
and I would be recreant to my whole duty as a member of 
Congress should I favor the establishment of a parcels 
post when, in my judgment, it would do irreparable damage 
to the great manufacturing and commercial houses, jobbers 
and other industries, the success of which must and does 
mean the business and prosperity of so many people who 
obtain their livelihood in employment therein and have their 
homes in great cities and industrial centers of the country. 
We should turn our attention to the prosperity of the mil- 
lions who do not earn their livelihood from the farm, and 
it is especially in the interest of that part of our great 
American people that I want to enter my protest agains¢ 
the parcels post feature of this bill. 

Destruction of Small Interests. 

Many protests are on file in Congress against the par- 
cels post on the general ground it would be a direct blow 
to business of this country in a retail way in almost 
every line and asserting that the catalog houses want the 
whole country to pay for a system whereby their goods 
could be delivered by mail. Most of these protests de- 
clare that undoubtedly such a system would destroy the 
small towns and small merchants; centralize business in 
the large cities, and place the trade of the country in 
the hands of a few large corporations. 

Congressman Catlin in voicing his protest against an 
experimental parcels post said that he could not divorce 
himself from the conviction and argument that a domestic 
parcels post would drive out of business the country 
merchant and retailer and have an injurious effect on 
the rural towns and communities by decreasing property 
values and tending to deplete them through a drift of 
their population to the large cities, where business would 
necessarily become concentrated. He pointed out that 
already this overcrowding of the cities is one of the 
causes of the high cost.of living, a condition rather to be 
avoided than encouraged. The opinion of this member of 
Congress is that such a system would completely revolu- 
tidnize the commercial system of the country, the mail 
order houses doing on a cash basis the business now con- 
ducted through the retailer on a credit basis, and not 
only would strike a death blow to existing towns and 
villages but would prevent the building or developing of 
new communities. 

On the other hand, James L. Cowles, secretary of the 
Postal Progress League, is so enthusiastic over the parcels 
post that he expresses himself in this wise: 

If the whole transport business could be brought under 
the post office we are certain that a common rate of, say, 
10 cents on parcels of, say, 200 pounds occupying four cubic 
feet of space, and 50 cents a ton on parcels of freight 
occupying 40 cubic feet of space, would meet the common 
cost of station-to-station freight service of our entire rail- 
road system. 

It is apparent that the establishment of even not so 
radical a parcels post as Mr. Cowles advocates would 
centralize the retail business of the country in the hands 
of a few mail order houses and department stores, throw 
millions of persons out of employment, and would not 
only destroy the prosperity of hundreds of small towns 
and villages but would react on the farmers by lessening 
the value of their farm lands and reducing the price of 
their products, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Wide Awake Dealer’s Method of Inducing His Customers to Use a New Variety of Wood; Working Hand-in-Glove With 
the Carpenter and Contractor—Duplication of Stocks as a Weapon of Competition. 


CHANGE IN STOCK. 


To introduce a new variety of lumber has caused con- 
cern to many a dealer. Wholesale prices and freight 
rates have made it necessary that a variety not pre- 
viously handled be added, and we have been solicitous 
as to the way customers shall take to it. Not only cus- 
tomers but dealers themselves oftentimes shy at an inno- 
vation that may be an improvement on the old way of 
doing, but we are anchored by habit and custom. 

There is not a single variety of wood outside of 
northern white pine to which at times I have not heard 
dealers raise an objection, mild in its character some 
times, but an objection nevertheless. Yellow pine, fir, 
redwood, poplar, cypress, spruce, Idaho white pine and 
others—excellent woods every one of them—have come 
under the ban at different times of men who sell lumber 
at retail. These objections generally have been heard 
in the territory in which northern white pine once was 
the principal, and oftentimes the only, lumber handled. 
Nine-tenths of the woodworkers, including the carpeniers, 
who have handled the different varieties of lumber would 
call northern white pine the king of softwoods, but to 
raise the objections to other varieties as many dealers 
do looks to me about on a par with the man who, having 
a liking for gold, disdains silver and national bank notes. 

Occasionally a yard is seen these days from which lit- 
tle is sold other than northern white pine, so called, 
which comprises a proportion of norway and tamarack. 
One of these dealers was asked why his stock was lim- 
ited in this way, and the reply was that his customers 
demanded the northern product, but to illustrate that its 
sale did not hinge entirely on the tastes of his customers 
another dealer in the same town sold yellow pine dimen- 
sion and spruce siding. 

A wide-awake dealer was asked how he set about to 
educate his customers to use a new variety of wood, and 
he said it was an easy thing to do. ‘‘1 am the captain 
of the matter, and my contractors and carpenters are 
the lieutenants,’’ he said. ‘‘If we combined could not 
introduce any variety of lumber that it was to my advan- 
tage to sell I should think we were a poor lot. When 
I point out the merits of any particular kind of lumber 
and my statement to that effect is supplemented by my 
carpenters and contractors it goes.’’ 

‘*Then you keep in with your carpenters and con- 
tractors?’’ 

‘*Keep in with them? Yes, I do, hand in glove. 
There are carpenters and contractors who know my stock 
as well as I do. They know what I want to sell and 
they assist me in selling it. As an illustration, I had 
an opportunity to buy a lot of redwood siding cheap. 
It was new in this market. I advertised it in the local 
papers, calling attention to its clearness, to its non- 
inflammability, and it was readily sold. A judge came 
in and asked about the wood that would not burn readily. 
He never had heard of such a thing. I told him if he 
had the time it would please me to demonstrate it to him. 
I cut a piece 3 feet long from a redwood clapboard, and 
one of equal length from a piece of yellow pine shiplap, 
and stuck the ends of them in the stove. In no time the 
yellow pine was aflame, and the redwood simply charred. 
I will admit it wasn’t the fairest test in the world, but 
it answered the purpose and sold the redwood to the 
judge for his house.’’ 

The best of us are long on prejudice. You in the 
Middle West know the opposition you met when you 
introduced hemlock. In Michigan and Wisconsin it 
was regarded as a very inferior timber. Acres and 
acres of it could be bought for little money. It was 
sold to the trade under an assumed name. The carpen- 
ters put in their oar, objecting to working hemlock 
because of its slivery nature. It was rough on their 
hands, they urged. They fought the wood off as long as 
they could. They asserted to the builders who were 
thinking of using it that it was not a durable wood; 
that it would warp badly, ete. It was years before hem- 
lock in the territory it would naturally reach came to its 
own. It is now sold from thousands of yards, and you 
could search a county over without hearing a word 
against it. 

Long before I saw the light of day, hemlock in the 
section of New York in which I was born was a fully 
accredited wood. It was used for dimension, barn boards, 
fencing, shingles, and not a breath was heard against 
it. It was a matter of course with the carpenters that 
they should work it. The hemlock that has been taken 
from the forests of Pennsylvania would build a city. 

All of us whose memory does not go on crutches 
remember the status of red oak, say 25 years ago. 
don’t know but by some it was thrown up to Providence 
that it encumbered the ground with such worthless tim- 
ber. But the red oak that was thought to be so abso- 
lutely worthless has beaten to a frazzle all the lumber- 
men and woodworkers of the country. For several years 
red oak has been red oak, and if a man bought a carload 
of the better grades of it he had to turn his pockets 
inside out and then borrow from the bank to complete 
the payment. 


The Basswood Siding Bungalow. 


The objections which have been raised to basswood 
siding would pile up as high as a hill; and occasionally 
an objection is still heard. It is not a bugaboo, how- 








ever, that has any weight with those who know the wood. 
A lumberman built a house that cost $8,000, and sided it 
entirely with basswood. Basswood that is cut when the 
sap is down, properly seasoned and properly used, stands 
ready to pit its durability against the life of man. 
Recently I saw a house torn down that was built in 1856, 
and the basswood siding on its was as sound as a nut. It 
had been kept well painted; but I have seen this siding 
that never was painted and that wore until it was as 
fuzzy as the fashionable hat. I should not want to put 
basswood siding on green sheathing—and it is not neces- 
sary to do so. 

What would you think these days of the man whe 
would knock red cedar shingles except they were poorly 
manufactured, and for this reason lots of you have 
justly knocked them. Travel from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and you would hardly find a man who would 
say one word against the red cedar that was manufac- 
tured as it ought to be. If such a man was found he 
would be abnormally built. A thousand times more than 
any other it is today the universal shingle, yet when it 
was introduced in the country east of its habitat preju- 
dice reared on its hind legs and combatted it. The shin- 
gle was an innovation, and consequently it was opposed. 
The men who opposed it didn’t know a breath against 
the shingle, but on general principles because it was 
new they thought it showed how smart they were to 
deride it. 

R. T. Means, of MePherson, Kans., introduced the 
shingle in the territory in which he traveled. He carried 
samples along with him, and the lumbermen would 
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“Supplemented by my carpenters and contractors, it goes.” 


doubtfully ask, ‘‘Is it really cedar?’’ Mr. Means would 
swear with both hands uplifted that it was cedar, but 
the lumbermen were prone not to believe so truthful a 
man as he. The doubting Thomases made him kind 
of tired, and to convince them without wearing his 
tongue off he finally carried along with him a bottle of 
cedar oil, and occasionally he would drop some of this 
oil on his samples in order it might be known they 
were cedar. Mr. Means thought this was justifiable— 
just a way of convincing his customers that the shingle 
was really what it was. 

In these ways and many others the dealers have been 
obliged to wrestle with the prejudice of the people, and 
the pity of it is that more of them do not try to wrestle 
with and down their own prejudices. 

Dr. Frank Crane, an eminent divine, and one of the 
strongest writers of the day, recently wrote: ‘‘ Preju- 
dice is the gross, stupid, blind giant that bars the way 
of human progress. It is a moral and mental kind of 
sleeping sickness, a taint in the air that benumbs every 
faculty. The prejudiced mind is closed. Its door has 
shut with a click. The lock is sprung. No light, reason 
or truth is admitted. Only stubborn self-will and smirk- 
ing egotism are shut in. 

“*Open the mind’s door. Kick out expediency. Let 
in truth. Bring reason up from the cellar where you 
have confined him, and set him up as your proper Jord 
and master. Expel your pack of prejudices; hound dogs 
they are, and liable to go mad any minute and bite you 
and those you love. 

‘*Tt was prejudice that poisoned Socrates, crucified 
Jesus, hanged Savonarola, assassinated Lincoln, and has 
stood in the way of every spiritual advance of mankind, 
every forward step of science, every improvement of 
education and government, and every wholesome growth 
of the mind and heart.’’ 

If that is not well said I will vacate the judge’s 
bench. 


LAYING THEIR HEADS TOGETHER. 


The salesman had a headache that evening. He said 
he was so foolish as to eat pork chops for supper and 





he could taste the d hog grease clear down through 
him. He said he didn’t feel like smoking and I had to 
do the act for both of us. Notwithstanding he was in 
a talkative mood, as every good salesman generally is. 
Oftentimes he must talk when he doesn’t feel like it. 
He has a given territory to cover and he must talk his 
way along. Cold or hot weather, headache or stomach- 
ache, he must cover his territory. At such times he 
thinks of home, but he must keep traveling and talk- 
ing. It is his business and he must keep going as long 
as he has vigor to go. 

Yet this everlasting hiking appears to agree with the 
most of us. A salesman told me that he had traveled 
for 17 years without a day off from sickness. I have 
been on the rounds for 15 years and fortunately 1 have 
been upset only three times away from home, and once 
on an average of five years isn’t as bad as it might be. 
One of these times was in lower Mississippi when malaria 
came at me head on and a native physician gave me 
calomel pills as big as a marble. The second time I 
was in Cincinnati, and a kind-hearted lumberman looked 
after me as he would had I been a twin brother, even 
insisting that I change hotels where I could have more 
comfort. The last time was in Chicago last winter when 
bronchitis made a lunge for me and prevented my attend- 
ance at the Wisconsin State convention. I think nowhere 
will you find a class that has less faith in the microbe 
theory than the traveling men, for stopping at all kinds 
of hotels, sleeping in all kinds of beds, eating all kinds 
of food and drinking all kinds of water, if there is as 
much in the microbe theory as many claim the most of 
us would have been goners years ago. 


The Duplication Bugbear. 


The salesman asked if I ever had visited a certain 
town, and I told him I had not. ‘‘You ought to go 
there and see the team work of So-and-So and So-and- 
So,’’ he said, naming the two dealers of the town. 
‘Their stocks are duplicates, and they don’t carry much 
of a variety either. I was there Monday and tried to 
sell one of them a car of cypress. He said it was no 
doubt a good lumber, and so on, but he didn’t believe 
his neighbor would consent to put it in. I asked him 
what the devil his neighbor had to do about it, and then 
he told me the story. 

‘As you must have noticed numberless times the dupli- 
cation of stocks is a great bugbear these days. Four 
kinds of dimension, to say nothing about No. 2s; five 
kinds of siding; the same number in finish; four kinds 
of flooring, to say nothing about the lower grades in 
three of them; red cedar shingles in the two thicknesses, 
white cedar and redwood shingles—that is the layout in 
a yard not a thousand feet from where we are sitting. 

‘* These two dealers at laid their heads together 
and said they would not duplicate in this way. They 
would sell good dimension, siding, flooring and finish but 
not too many kinds of each. They would not increase their 
investment so long as they could avoid it and get along 
just as well. And the way not to increase it is for each 
to carry the same items. If one of them had bought 
cypress the other one would have been obliged to. You 
see why. A customer would have said. ‘I can buy 
cypress at the other yard; what’s the matter you don’t 
have it? Then to be thought as much of a lumberman 
as his neighbor the other man would have to put cypress 
in stock. Now if a man should want cypress and go to 
one yard he would be told, ‘No, sir, wé haven’t it.’ He 
goes to the other yard and is told the same thing; and 
the customer buys what they do have. 

‘‘That is the way .the large varieties which mean 
large stocks accumulate. To be thought a little ahead 
of his competitor, a little more enterprising than his 
competitor, a dealer will put in a new kind of lumber 
and then his competitor will follow suit. Then along 
comes another kind of lumber that is new to the market 
and the competitor says, ‘Old man, I will beat you out 
a little this time,’ and he lays in the stuff, and then he 
is one ahead of his neighbor. But he doesn’t keep ahead. 
Each is ambitious to be ahead of the other, and thus 
they see-saw back and forth, and finally they have in 
stock nearly every kind of lumber that is turned out 
from a sawmill. 

‘‘Tt is the same with shingles with So-and-So and 
So-and-So; only red cedars, and only 5 to 2s. If a cus- 
tomer wants a cheaper shingle he is told that if he 
should get a cheaper one it would be thinner; that they 
sell the shingles that they think will do the best service 
—and that settles it. I don’t know as this would work 
in all markets. Maybe it wouldn’t. In the larger mar- 
kets a variety of lumber is demanded. The builders 
have different ideas. One wants one thing and another 
another. But this town is in a good farming country, 
and the men who buy building material from these two 
yards don’t sit up nights studying fashion plates. Any- 
how, it works there, and I should say to a charm.’’ 


Another Instance. 


The salesman asked if I had known of such a method 
elsewhere, and I told him in only a single instance, and 
that in a market twice the size of the one he had been 
describing, and that for years it had worked well there. 
In fact, today that market is recognized as one of the 
best regulated in the whole country. The dealers have 
made money. There has been no friction except in @ 
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single instance when an interloper tried to play smart 
*by running in yellow pine when it was at its cheapest 
and underselling all the others; conveying to the people 
of the community that heretofore they had been paying 
exorbitant prices, and his yard was not closed as quickly 
as it was opened, but it didn’t last long. I know the 
dealers in this town like a book, I believe they are as 
square as a die, and if this man had come into the town 
as he should, working for living profits, I have no doubt 
that he would have been there now. But it speaks well 
of mankind that there are some men that one can’t fool 
with. 


It was only 9 o’clock, but the salesman said he would 
go to bed and see if he could sleep off his headache. 


‘“T’ll leave a call for 7, and 10 hours ought to do it,’’ 
g , 


he remarked. As he left me an acquaintance called, 


‘““No pool tonight?’’ ‘‘Nope,’’ answered the sales- 
man; and the elevator hoisted him aloft. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PRICES OF LUMBER. 


To one who is acquainted with the conditions it sounds 


rather silly to hear builders assert that lumber is high. 


Many of us are given to saying that such and such are 
the facts when we are ignorant of what the facts are. 
In these times of political agitation the truth of this 
observation is plain. As a rule our knowledge of the 
basie principles underlying the questions which are now 
causing so much commotion is of a most superficial 
nature. I hear politics and politics discussed, but not 
once in a half-hundred times have 1 heard such a dis- 
cussion when those who indulged in it showed an intelli- 
gent understanding of the situation. When, for instance, 
expressing a preference for a presidential nominee the 
great, great majority of us base our choice on some 
minor point which of itself is of little importance. By 
a big majority we have no reason to felicitate ourselves 
on our reasoning powers. We go off half-cocked. 

It seems to be a belief, particularly of farmers, that 
the price of lumber should remain at the lowest level at 
which it was ever sold which, in many instances, does not 
lack much of being the case. What would they say if in 
price it should trot in the same class with any of our 
commodities? I wish that these farmers would look 
right at home. What would they say if lumber had 
advanced in price as land has? As cattle and hogs have? 
As corn, hay, oats, timothy and clover seed have? Do 
you think they would sing a different tune if they knew, 
as any man who is posted on industrial matters should 
know, that timber has advanced in price, that wages 
have advanced in the logging camps and at the mills? 
Would they assert that the cost of production has noth- 
ing to do with the price of the article produced? When 
they are buying fir and other west coast forest products 
at prices they are, do you think they take in considera- 
tion the money it costs to freight a car from the Coast, 
say to the Middle West? 


Knows the Clothing Situation but— 


A week or so ago at a hotel I fell in of an evening 
with a clothing salesman, and the trend of his argument 
was that people should not expect to buy clothing as 
cheaply as it was bought a few years ago. The raw 
material had advanced, skilled workmen in the shops 
are paid more money. In the very nature of things 
clothing must be higher. To the salesman this should be 
as plain as day, and so it should be to others who con- 
sider the conditions. 

This salesman lives in a small town in northern Ohio, 
and as we talked rather familiarly he said he owned a 
building lot in that town and should have built a home 
this season, but lumber is so high he could not see his 
way clear to do so. There you have it again. This sales- 
man is a man of more than average intelligence. He 
knows the clothing situation, but when it comes to the 
lumber proposition he is as blind as a bat. He trots 
round and rqund in his own little circle. He does not 
consider that the extra amount that it would cost to 
build a home would be paid to the plumber, to the 
painter, to the carpenter, to the day iaborer. I touched 
on this phase of the building question in a recent article, 
and frequently I come in contact with men who labor 
under the same delusion that this salesman does. They 
are disposed to charge the entire extra cost up to lum- 
ber. To those who have an open mind I sometimes try 
to explain wherein they are deceiving themselves. These 
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“Less faith in the microbe than the traveling man.” 


of the open mind see the point, but the others see noth- 
ing and continue to snort about the high price of lum- 
ber. For some unaccountable reason the law makers 
and consumers these days have it in for lumber. 

There are scores of men who reason just as soundly 
on the lumber proposition as they do on politics, and no 
more so. Lumber has not advanced in proportion to the 
extra expense of producing it. It hasn’t made a marker 
in that direction. Pin it in your hat, however, that by 
and by it will advance. The manufacturers may push 
their mills and overstock the market, but with the de- 
creasing timber supply in time they will cease to do so 
for the very reason that there will be too little timber 
to supply so many mills. As it now is in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota so it will be in the South and 
on the Pacific coast—the timber will be held in fewer 
hands. The smaller manufacturers will have cut out. 
Forty billions of lumber a year is denuding some land 
of its timber. I have said time and again that consider- 
ing the conditions lumber is the cheapest commodity in 
the market, and not many years hence you will compare 
the prices which are now current with those which will 
then be current and say that I was not a poor prophet. 
They may talk all they please about the steel age and 
the cement age, but lumber will continue to go into 
buildings, and those who use it for that purpose will 
later on pay a price for it commensurate with the prices 
of other articles of commerce. I am at a loss to know 
how it can be figured out on a two-and-two-are-four basis 
with any other conclusion reached. 


WORK OF THE WIND. 


We are told by men who pretend to know that wind is 
necessary; that it purifies the air, clearing it of a quality 
that if permitted to remain stagnant, as it were, would 
be detrimental to the interests of mankind. Be this as 
it may we have wind, and at times more of it than suits 
our purpose. 

I never have seen but one shed that was completely 
demolished by the wind, and that doubtless was owing 
to a crown sign that was more than 6 feet wide and that 
extended the entire length of the shed of the Wausau 
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“Lumber will continue to go into buildings.” 


Lumber Co., in North Milwaukee, Wis. The shed was 
more than 300 feet long, and as it was only 20 feet 
wide the sign was a sail that caught the gale and 
wrecked the shed. This disaster may be a warning to 
those who read this not to put a wide crown sign on a 
narrow shed. 

It would be rather singular if a shed and its contents 
had not been scattered by a cyclone, but if so it has not 
come to my knowledge. I have known of two or three 
sheds that were unroofed by the wind, but fewer than 
have had collapsed roofs from the weight of snow. The 
careful shed builder these days estimates the weight of 
snow and strengthens the roof of his shed accordingly. 

One of the first objections I heard to the double, open, 
or umbrella shed was that the wind would scoop under 
the roof and carry it over into the next county, but these 
critics were reckoning without their host, as no such 
disaster, as far as I know, has followed. One might 
think that the roof of a shed of this type would be 
unstable in a hard wind, but it has not proved so. Again, 
when this type of shed came in it was prophesied that it 
would be a great snow eatcher—that it would have noth- 
ing to do but corral all the snow that came its way and 
thus the piles would be buried. Neither has this been 
done according to the calculations of erring man, and 
very likely why there has been so little trouble with 
wind and snow is that both go through—go in at one 
side and out of the other. 

Many a lumber pile in the open has been scalped by 
the wind, the upper courses flying hither and thither. In 
this department have been shown devices for holding 
the piles intact; in some sections of the country where 
the wind is more of a regular ‘‘diet’’ than in others 
these clamps being as staple as sugar in a grocery store. 

Not long ago I saw a yard gate that was open, the 
bottom of which swung back and forth, the picket fence 
alongside of it affording little protection from the wind. 
One of these days the bearings will work loose and down 
the gate will come, and then the dealer may think how 
easily a couple of hooks would have held it in place. 
Many of us neglect to take the stitch in time that saves 
nine. 














“And splashed back to the hotel.” 


WET WEATHER ACTIVITY. 


So far as I remember I have not been confined io a 
hotel by the rain but one entire day, and that was in 
Rochester, N. Y. It simply ‘‘poured’’ from morning till 
night, and 1 was not enough of a duck to take to the 
water. And it is just as well at such a time for a man 
to reflect that another day is coming and lie low and 
take his ease. I don’t fancy the man who, come what 
may, is everlastingly on the jump. Even Napoleon was 
wont to sit down in a corner by himself and think out 
his next move. 

Three weeks ago the rain began to fall soon after noon 
and borrowing an umbrella at the hotel I destroyed the 
shine on my shoes that that morning cost a dime by 
walking three or four blocks to a yard, and as there 
were no customers to break in the dealer and I had a 
couple of hours all te ourselves. The office opened into 
a good shed whence occasionally came the clatter of 
lumber, which may have suggested to the dealer to speak 
of the advantages of a shed as he did. 

‘*There is no lost time on account of rain when a 
lumberman has a shed,’’ he remarked. ‘‘A dozen years 
ago when my stock was all outdoors such a rain as this 
would have brought all work to a standstill. So-and-So, 
down on South Street,’’ naming a competitor, ‘‘in yard 
improvements hasn’t got in out of the wet yet. Nearly 
all his lumber is piled out, and if you should go down 
there this afternoon you would find the yardmen huddled 
together in some corner, maybe in the barn, doing noth- 
ing. So. long as it rains there is nothing for them to 
do. With my shed, there isn’t an idle hour. My men are 
loading up two wagons, that will go out in the morning. 
One of them ought to have gone this afternoon, and if 
it should clear up it may go yet, but I doubt it. It’s 
a new job and I know that the contractor instead of hav- 
ing the lumber piled outdoors over night and run the 
chance of its getting wet would rather have it here. He 
will get it early enough for his nibs in the morning. 
After the wagons are loaded there are several bunches 
of shingles to be repacked, a bin to clear out to make 
room for a load of maple flooring that I am expecting 
now any day, and after that is done there is general 
slicking up around the shed to do. After a rainy day 
and the boys have been over things the shed looks 20 
per cent improved. 

‘*T think it is a kind of godsend to have a rainy 
day like this occasionally. This time of year we are 
generally pretty busy, so busy that we can’t break off 
to do these little side jobs, and when we are busy and 
there is a few minutes’ breathing spell 1 hate to say to 
the boys, ‘Go and do that and that;’ let them breathe 
a little and get their second wind, but when it rains 
as it does now we can go at the odd jobs and make a 
business of it.’’ 

Thinking perhaps that the encomium he had paid the 
shed would not do it justice, he continued, ‘‘It acts as 
though two or three inches of water might fall this 
afternoon, and in the morning if the weather should 
brighten up my stock in the shed will be as dry as 
though it never had rained, and So-and-So’s,’’ again 
naming his competitor, of Ninth Street, ‘‘ will be soaked. 
That is the difference. I got along for several years 
without a shed and I don’t know how I did it. A man 
has to live several years to know what’s what, anyhow.’’ 

I called that talk good enough to be put into cold 
type. There being no sign that the rain would let up 
I spread the 75-cent umbrella that is kept to lend to the 
fellows who are not expected to return it and splashed 


back to the hotel. 
Xe. 3 
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In 1911 Japan imported wood of the value $2,030,113, 
as against $1,609,687 during 1910. During 1910 that 
country exported wood and manufactures of wood valued 
at $3,696,139, as compared with exports of the same 
character during 1911 valued at $2,000,128. Japan has 
230 shipbuilding yards, which during 1911 turned out 
77 steamers of 24,479 tons and 147 sailing vessels of 
11,097 tons. , All of the leading steamship lines are 
preparing to build additional steamers for the foreign 
service, mostly medium-sized freight and passenger craft. 
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HOW I MEET MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 


ANTICIPATING MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


The following article, which won one of the eight 
State prizes in the contest started some time ago, is 
designed to show practical methods of meeting mail 
order competition that will apply in any section. It 
is generally recognized that the best way of ‘‘meet- 
ing’’ competition is by anticipating it. That is to 
say, conditions which make it possible for mail order 
houses to do business in a locality are often due to 
the neglect of the local lumbermen. This writer shows 
that it has been his aim to keep on such terms with 
his prospective customers that they shall have no 
excuse for spending their money with an out-of-town 
concern. Many of the points he has brought out are 
excellent, and he has presented them in a very forceful 
manner: 


ARE YOU SUCCESSFUL IN MEETING MAIL OR- 
DER COMPETITION? 


[ have an idea that my contribution will not be 
what you might expect, for I suppose what you had 
in mind when you asked for these papers were thrill- 
ing stories from men who, discovering that mail order 
houses were shipping into their territory, arose early 
in the morning and with a false key secured access 
to railroad depots, where they smashed the glass in 
bundles of sash, split panels out of doors, spilled tar 
over mouldings, and in other ways, possibly not as 
brigandish as the above, sought to give a warning to 
the buyer and shipper to ‘‘keep out’’ of their busi- 
ness. 

The writer has no such thrillers to give you on this 
subject, as his manner of handling mail order houses 
has been by use of the old adage ‘‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,’’ and the aim of 
this article will be to impress on the minds of re- 
tailers the fact that by using this method they avoid 
a lot of unpleasant experiences, some sleepless nights 
and possibly a loss of good hard money. 

My handling of customers in a retail way has ex- 
tended over a period of 25 years, and, although in 
different sections of the country, my experience has 
been the same with little variation, and in that time 
I do not remember of having figured a bill in com- 
petition with a mail order house, nor do I know that 
a customer of mine used material furnished by one. 

In my early years as a salesman I made up my mind 
that the secret of success in getting trade lay in se- 
curing first a customer’s confidence and then his 
friendship, so that there would be no reason for his 
Jeaving me for a competitor even, let alone going out 
of town to buy material. 

With this idea in view I have sought so to impress 
my customers that I could expect them to say ‘‘ Nick 
told me so and so and I believe what he said,’’ or 
that ‘‘I have confidence enough in him to believe I am 
getting a square deal.’’ 


In the Other Fellow’s Place. 


We are all so very human that if retailers would 
adopt this method and put themselves in the other 
tellow’s place, as I have tried to do, there would be 
less mail order buying, | am sure, because (take your- 
self for instance) when you want a pair of shoes you 
know very well that you usually go to a man with 
whom you are on such friendly terms that you call 
him by his first name, and you say to him, ‘‘I want a 
pair of shoes.’’ Possibly you have some choice of 
kinds or some limitation of price, but more often you 
will simply leave it to him to fit you up with what he 
thinks is best for you. Now don’t you? 

You don’t go and hunt up Montgomery & Ward’s 
catalog and from it try to make your purchase; you 
would much rather buy from the man you know and 
trust, and you do so. 

Of course, I have at times had to talk some of the 
boys out of an idea—which had not been fully de- 
veloped—of patronizing an out-of-town place of busi- 
ness, but as a rule I have found that to treat your 
customers as you would expect to be treated yourself 
should in the majority of cases keep the mail order 
microbe from working on his mind with any degree 
of success. 

Now there is another phase to this subject which, 
while embraced in the foregoing, I would like to 
dwell upon, so as to make it a little more forcible 
than has been done in the general proposition, and 
that is, bear in mind that in your settlements with 
your customer you can either make him a friend or 
make him a likely subject for the mail order catalog 
to impress. We will suppose, for instance (as oc- 
curred in my office last week), a gentleman came in 
and said, ‘‘I received your statement calling for 
$10.35, but I want to call your attention to the fact 
that three pieces of 6 by 6 which you sent me were 
so crooked that I was not able to use them and had 
to spike some 2 by 6 together to make a substitute. 
Now of course if you insist on it I will pay you the 
bill as presented, but I will feel that it was not 
exactly right for me to do so.’’ Now 1 know that 
those 6 by 6s were not so very bad; they were oak— 
and you all know what oak will do if kept in the 
open—and possibly they were not as straight as they 
might have been, but the difference between my bill 
and what my customer was willing to pay was so little 
(he said he could cut the pieces up and use them for 
posts) that I did not hesitate a minute but said to 
him, ‘‘ Why sure, old man, if they were not just right, 
and I know you would not tell me so unless it were 
true, I will gladly rebate the little difference and I 
am very sorry for the trouble to which you have been 


put.’?’ Did that man go away, muttering under his 
breath, ‘‘I’ll be ———— if I buy any thing more from 
the Arkmo Lumber Co. I’ll send out of town first’’? 
Not on your life. He went out of my office with a 
hearty hand-shake and the remark, ‘‘I’ve got to build 
a little cabin next week and when the boy comes in 
you fill his wagon according to the ticket I will 
send.’’ 
A Question of Conciliation. 

Now instead of conceding this small difference to my 
customer it would have been very easy for me to 
have said, ‘‘I know a darned sight better. Those 6 
by 6s were just as good as you can get anywhere 
and you can pay the whole bill or none of it.’’ How 
easily I could have made him an enemy and through 
his enmity others might have been influenced to feel 
the same as he did, and a nucleus for a mail order 
bunch formed. I have no doubt that any reader of 
this article can recall instances similar to the above, 
and can remember that the manner of his settlement 
either made a warmer friend or started the opening 
wedge of unpleasant feeling, which later made itself 
felt in his business. 


‘*‘Down There at Chanute, Kansas,’’ was a phrase 
used by everyone in the oil business in the palmy days 
of the oi! boom. Drillers and tool dressers back in 
the hills of Pennsylvania and Ohio heard of the town 
and came out to see. They obtained a lease on some 
farm land, drilled a well or two, and at once became 
oil magnates. Society men from the East heard the 
name mentioned and just dropped in. Some of them 
grew rich, others sent home for more money. A com- 
pany ot negroes from Chicago organized the ‘‘ Black 
Diamond’’ company. Some of them are wearing dia- 
monds now, but they are not the original stockholders. 
Farmers sold or leased their farms tor fabulous sums 
and retired rich. One old German farmer, who had 
struggled for years on an overflow farm in the Neosho 
bottoms, leased his land and immediately leaped into 
an income ot $1,000 a month. Unused to wealth, he and 
his wite moved into a simple little cottage, and were 
leading simple lives. But a young fortune seeker, who 
wauted an easy way to live, persuaded the farmer to 
build a $60,000 theater as a monument to his wealth. 
The princely income was mortaged for five years ahead, 
the theater was built with the owner’s name carved in 
stone over the entrance. Then the boom broke, the 
income vanished, the bondholders got the theater, and the 
old man was given a job as bill poster for his theater. 
But fate still pursued him. The moving picture shows 
came and ruined the theater business. ‘Lhe job as bill 
poster tailed and the old man and his wife are now in 
New Mexico, getting a new start. Hopeless? Not for 
a minute! ‘Lhe oil business may break a man, ruin his 
life and send him forth a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, but it never destroys his hope that sooner or later 
his luck will turn. It is surprising how many times the 
wheel of fortune turns up again. 


A Lively Railroad Town. 


3ut do not think for a minute that Chanute is down 
and out because the oil boom broke. Chanute is a 
Santa Fe town. Round houses, machine shops and divi- 
sion headquarters give employment to a large per cent 
ot the inhabitants. The oil and gas are there and new 
welis are being developed daily. The crazy speculation 
ot the boom days has given place to cool business 
methods. Fortunes are stili made and kept in the oil 
business. Cement plants, smelters, glass plants, etc., 
use the fuel at home. The 10,000 inhabitants of the 
town are happy and prosperous and spend their money 
freely. ‘The tour lumberyards in the town carry ample 
stocks for the business. The Chanute Lumber Co., owned 
by the Jones Estate and managed by the sons of the 
founder, has been in the same location since the city 
was a village. The owner of the yard possessed a quar- 
ter section of land which cornered on the townsite. He 
gave the city a park, sold houses to the railroad em- 
ployees on payments, and in building up himself built 
up the town and helped many a man to own a home 
which he might not have otherwise possessed. A block 
ot handsome storerooms and office rooms occupies the 
front of the yard, clear down to the old frame office 
which was used in the beginning and which is still 
in use. 

Another local yard, the Gray-Terrill Lumber Co., 
also does a good business. Mr. Terrill does the manag- 
ing, although W. W. Gray, the senior member of the 
firm, is at the yard nearly all of the time. Mr. Gray 
is a Baptist preacher, a lumberman and a politician, and 
has made good in all three callings. As a preacher he 
is still in demand and frequently goes to other towns to 
take charge of services.. As a lumberman he has built 
up a profitable business. As mayor of Chanute he gave 
the town one of the cleanest and most progressive admin- 
instrations it ever had. He is now the progressive 
Republican candidate for Congress from the third con- 
gressional district and if signs mean anything he will 
probably give Phil Campbell a close race in the coming 
contest. 

The M. R. Smith Shingle Co. and the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. own the two other yards and together with a 
planing mill, which carries some lumber, give the town 
all the service it needs and can support in the lumber 
business. 


HERE AND THERE IN KANSAS. 


It would not surprise me if those of you who 
have been troubled by customers using mail order 
catalogs might, in some cases at least, trace the origi- 
nation of part of this business to an unsatisfactory 
settlement with a customer some time previous. 

While working for a line-yard concern some years 
ago a great agitation was around about mail order 
houses and I was furnished with blanks to be filled out 
with data regarding this business. I also received a 
bunch of stickers which were to be pasted on incoming 
goods from mail order houses to impress on a man 
who had bought the stuff the fact that he was not 
being businesslike or just in so doing; as I remember 
it, a very pathetic appeal to keep his business at 
home, but I do not believe that I ever used either of 
the above mentioned, and I am sure that the volume 
of my business never suffered from mail order house 
encroachments. 

So, having, as my employers have universally said, 
been able not only to hold my customers but to in- 
crease my business—as was done in one case—from 
$26,000 one year to over $100,000 the third year after, 
| am firmly fixed_in the belief that my way of meet- 
ing mail order competition can not be improved upon, 
and I respectfully submit it for the consideration of 
others. C. K. NICOLL. 





Fredonia Still Making Good, 


Fredonia, the county seat of Wilson County, is another 
oil and gas town which is still making good. Cement, 
brick and glass add their share to the prosperity of the 
town. A walk of a few short blocks from the center of 
the town brings one to the crest of a high hill, which 
gives a magnificent panoramic view of the handsome 
homes nestling among the trees. The streets are paved 
and the town is kept clean and neat. 

There has been a change in the lumber situation in 
Fredonia. W. 8S. Berryman, who was formerly in the 
lumber business in Dodge City, Kans., purchased the 
A. P. Hamilton yard two weeks ago. Mr. Hamilton has 
moved to Kansas City and will start a yard near the new 
railroad shops south of that city. The two other yards 
are old timers. D. W. Schoolcraft is owner and man- 
ager of the Fredonia Lumber Co., since the death of 
his father last winter. A. C. Heiser has managed the 
W. N. Certain yard for years. Mr. Certain, who is 
remembered by many members of the Southwestern 
association, died from a cold caught on an association 
excursion from St. Louis a number of years ago. Mrs. 
Certain still lives at Neodesha and with the aid of her 
son-in-law manages a number of yards. 


Side Door Pullmans. 

If Pullman sleepers and colored porters are not abso- 
lutely necessary to one’s comfort, a Kansas freight 
train is not an unpleasant method of transportation. 
Many of them have a comfortable passenger coach 
attached to the rear and, except where the train is 
very heavy er the grade rather steep, the time is nearly 
equal to that of the average passenger train. The 
bunch of drummers usually found on these trains is 
congenial, and the trains frequently remain at the small 
stations along the road long enough for one to transact 
his business and leave on the same train for the next 
station. The little towns of New Albany and Fall River, 
on the Frisco from Fredonia to Severy, were visited in 
this way. T. L. Certain, of New Albany, was out of 
town, leaving the management of the yard to the oldest 
of his seven children. At Fall River, E. Abbott is man- 
ager of the A. H. Hill Lumber Co., formerly the Hill- 
‘ngstrom Lumber Co. Mr. Abbott has a neat office, 
decorated with several handsomely lettered signs advis- 
ing one to ‘‘Swat the Fly,’’ and ‘‘Don’t Spit on the 
Floor.’’ The signs are the work of his son, whose talent 
in this line has taken him to New York, where he is 
earning a handsome salary. 


‘‘Swat the Fly’’ Campaign Started in Kanses. 


It is wonderful how the anti-disease campaign which 
was started in Kansas just a few years ago has taken 
hold of the people. When ‘‘Doc’’ Crumbine started 
his ‘‘Swat the Fly’’ campaign the newspapers took it 
up as a sort of a joke. But it was not long before the 
average merchant and the average‘ housewife had a few 
little screen wire ‘‘swatters’’ around handy, and as they 
idly talked crops or the latest styles they would absent- 
mindedly swat a big blue bottle fly as it buzzed around 
the window. This may not seem like much, but when it 
is remembered that every fly killed in May or June 
means about 10,000,000 flies less in September it is 
seen that it has an effect; and flies actually seem to be 
less numerous this year than formerly. 

Then the anti-tin-cup law. At first the traveler grows 
lurid when he finds he can not get a drink unless he 
has his own cup. Then he seratches his head thought- 
fully, nods wisely, and tells the folks ‘‘ back east.’’? The 
great American right to spit is also being driven out of 
existence. Time was, and only a few years ago, when the 
average town loafer tried to see how big a puddle of 
spit he could make on the sidewalk. True, his wife and 
mother and grown-up sister had to drag their skirts 
through the puddle, but he did not think of that. Then 
“*Toc’’? sent out his moving pictures in which the 
dragons and sea serpents of our fairy story days were 
seen to be real things, born and bred in that self-same 
spit. Now the ladies wear skirts which do not reach 
their shoe tops, but when a man wants to spit he shifts 
his quid from one side of his face to the other, grows 
restless and goes around to the alley. Kansas is actually 
getting so healthy that if it were not for the automobiles 
and airships the death rate would not look respectable. 
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There never was a time when there was more necessity 
for the sash and door men sticking together than right 
now. When the statement is made that there is necessity 
for a littie commercial cohesiveness in any line of trade 
people sometimes jump at the conclusion that the neces- 
sity for it arises entirely from a desire for a better price 
for the product concerned. As a fact, it does not mat- 
ter whether the market is up or down—there are still 
many other reasons for cooperation. Price is not always 
a question of profit. It is affected by other considera- 
tions; and the sash and door and millwork man has other 
troubles that, while they may not directly affect price, 
are easily computed in dollars and cents. He has other 
troubles to keep him exercised. 

For instance, regardless of what the price of millwork 
may be, the railroads will always bear watching. They 
are constantly changing classifications and the sash and 
door men have got to watch their interests in that quar- 
ter or they will discover that without any apparent 
change in freight rate some commodity has been thrown 
into a new classification that materially affects the ques- 
tion of profit. 

1f there is any line of trade that will benefit by an 
interchange of information on costs it is the sash and 
door business. In recent years there has never been a 
meeting of makers of any product that some speaker did 
not at some time declare the members had an inadequate 
idea of what it costs them to make that article for the 
market. The whole manufacturing industry of the 
United States is chargeable with ignorance on this sub- 
ject. It is not that men are so ignorant that makes more 
complete information desirable as the patent fact that a 
man can not know too much of this phase of his busi- 
ness. 

Knowledge Helps Prices. 


There is no more mistaken mortal than the man who 
thinks that he is going to injure himself by helping his 
competitor in this respect. If the general effect of the 
circulation of wide-spread information on the cost of the 
manufacture of millwork were to cheapen the cost of 
manufacture, it is probably true that the spreading of 
this information would have a tendency to lower the 
price. But the only man to be injured would be the 
man behind the times. As a matter of fact, the informa- 
tion almost invariably points out to the low-priced man 
that his cost of manufacture is much higher than he sup- 
poses it to be and that the minimum cost of manufacture 
even under the best conditions and by the employment of 
the best methods is higher than he ever suspected. The 
general spread of knowledge of costs, therefore, has a 
tendency to stiffen the price because it stiffens the back- 
bone of the man who makes the price. 

It is not sufficient for the millwork man to know what 
it costs him for material or for the labor to put it to- 
gether. There are very few mills that do not have fairly 
exact information, because it is easy to ascertain. A mill- 
work man knows what lumber costs him in his yard and 
has a fair idea of waste and of the quantity of product 
that a dollar of labor will produce. There his informa- 
tion often ends. 

Yet there are men who think they know this primary 
cost who are mistaken. There are men who carry lumber, 
for instance, on the yard two, three or more months and 
yet who never think of making a carrying charge. Un- 
less the figurer is very careful he is likely also to escape 
some of the cost of handling from car to yard to machine. 
Likewise he may be mistaken on the cost of his labor. 
He may be figuring labor at maximum efficiency when the 
actual efficiency may be much less than that. 

The man who figures, for instance, that a machine will 
run 30 feet a minute may think he is conservative, as 
the machine is capable of considerably more than that. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, if he had been running 30 
feet a minute, the machine would certainly fall iar short 
of producing 18,000 lineal feet a day of 10 hours. It is 
probable that this very machine operating at a 30-foot 
speed will not run more than 3,000 or 4,000 feet a day, 
taking into consideration set-ups and everything, on 
special work, and if it runs 10,000 feet a day on stock 
work it is doing well. 

Few men know the cost of selling the product. It isa 
matter that only careful computation will determine and 
few men can make a computation carefully enough to be 
certain. In consequence the selling cost generally ex- 


ceeds the operator’s estimate of that feature of the 
business. 


Won’t Believe His Own Figures. 


For a long time many millwork men threw in the pack- 
ing and scarcely considered it. They acted as though 
packing just happened and that it did not cost anything 
for material or labor. Even now only some make a 
charge for this expense. One of the most peculiar 
features of the whole situation is that the man who does 
carefully compute his costs often ignores his results. As 
a rule his figured cost so far exceeds his expectations he 
won’t believe his own figures. 

It is certainly a complex problem. For instance, the 
man who is anxious to ascertain costs is going to have a 
hard time finding the cost of his material when he cuts 
up lumber into three or four grades. He can tell what 
he got out of the last lot, but that is not a perfect 
criterion of what he is going to get out of the next. He 
can not tell what he is going to get because the lumber 
varies, and also because the orders vary and some lumber 
must be cut to greater waste than others. 

If anyone doubts that there is an inadequate knowledge 
of costs in the sash and door trade he only has to con- 
sider some of the bidding that is done on jobs every day. 

The youth of the land are taught by their fond mothers 
the importance of being able to say ‘‘no’’ when the 
temptor tempts. Apparently there are some millwork 
men who have forgotten the maternal injunction and 
have not the courage to say, ‘‘ This far will I go, and no 
farther,’’ or ‘‘This low will I go, and no lower.’’ The 
anxiety to get the business, the desire to keep the mill 
going even at a low profit leads many men to take a job 
at no profit or at an actual loss. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Sash and door and millwork manufacturers are of the 
opinion that 1912 will be better than an average year 
in sash and door manufacture and distribution. Trade 
is maintaining an unusual activity considering the time 
of year and the volume of odd-work orders continues 
of large proportions. The bulk of the inquiry is for 
odd work and large line manufacturers as well as job- 
bers are pretty well loaded with orders. There is also 
a fair inquiry for stock goods, in small lots as well as 
in carloads, although the latter is not of an urgent 
character. Prices are fairly well maintained all along 
the line, with a possible exception of one or two terri- 
tories where competition is rather keen. 

Chicago wholesalers report that city trade is good, 
their orders being in excess of any corresponding month 
in several years. Building keeps up well with every 
promise of a steady run. Locally the planing and wood- 
turning mills are all busy and are getting fair prices 
for their product. 

Factories in Minneapolis and St. Paul are busy and 
have a large number of orders to work on, enough to 
keep them going for some time. Not so much busi- 
ness is coming in just now as a month ago, but the 
prospects for fall trade are good and considerable 
figuring is being done for future business. The splen- 
did crop prospect is a harbinger of good business later 
on 














The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
are running full time and the demand for their out- 
put gives evidence of expansion. All the plants have 
enough orders to keep them going for some time and 
their activity has lessened competition to an extent 
that encouraged an upward movement or at least a 
stiffening of prices. The returns of late have been 
satisfactory and the prospects are that a brisk demand 
for millwork will prevail all the season. There is no 
abatement in the operations of the builders, a num- 
ber of projects having developed within the week. 
The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are getting a good 
run of trade and there is a fairly active demand for 
general millwork; this latter demand has lasted for a 
number of weeks, June having been a heavy month 
with most mills. Some report having had the most 
business last month that they have had in many months 
and look for an active July. The amount of build- 





ing is larger locally than last year. Prices in doors 
are not very strong, owing to the severe competition 
from the West. 

With an exceptionally heavy demand at Cincinnati 
(Ohio) planing mills are running overtime. There is 
also much difficulty in obtaining rough lumber and top 
prices are paid without hesitation. Mills are running 
mostly on custom work and are asking high prices. 
Stock sizes are very short and are hauled direct from 
ears to consumers in instances. Building operations 
are fully up to previous big years. 

St. Louis (Mo.) sash and door factories are doing 
a good summer business. While trade has not been 
rushing it is keeping the factories steadily at work. 
Special work is picking up rapidly and estimators are 
busy figuring on the many large jobs in sight. A 
great deal of building will be done later in the summer 
and early in the fall so there is every likelihood that 
the factories will have about all they can handle in 
the near. future. 

At Kansas City, Mo., the volume of orders is in- 
creasing somewhat and there is an encouragingly large 
amount of figuring. Manufacturers are much pleased 
with the outlook, especially for country trade. Line 
yards already are beginning to show activity in pre- 
paring for a fall trade that gives every promise of 
being above the normal of the last few seasons. City 
business continues fair for the dull season. 

While improvement in sash and door prices has not 
been on a par with lumber values, the market is active 
and the factories at Tacoma, Wash, and its vicinity 
are well supplied with orders ahead. There is a steady 
demand for fir doors. Fir veneer panels for interior 
work also .are in good demand. 

Demand for sash and doors at San Francisco, Cal., 
is steady. Prices are growing firmer with the in- 
creased building activities, but not keeping pace with 
the demand. Prospects are excellent for country mill- 
work, as the crop movement will place much money in 
circulation and building will increase in the interior 
of the State. Sharp competition continues between 
fir doors made in Oregon and Washington and doors 
of the same and other woods manufactured in San 
Francisco and surrounding territory. Although pro- 
duction of white pine doors in California has increased 
somewhat, manufacturers now realize the importance 
of avoiding a tendency to ship freely enough to over- 
burden the eastern market. 

In the general building business there is a steady 
movement of window glass, but manufacturers would 
like to see prices stiffer. The outlook is good for 
building the remainder of the year. Many large build- 
ings in the cities are approaching a stage of construc- 
tion calling for the use of glass, for which many im- 
portant contracts have been awarded. Manufacturers 
apparently are making no effort to advance prices, but 
seem to let trade run along and take the consequences 
of competition in an easy market. 





MADE GENERAL MANAGER. 


Lee L. Richards, long associated with the Huttig 
Manufacturing Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, as secretary 
and assistant general manager, has been promoted to 
the position of general manager in order that H. W. 
Huttig, president of the company, who has hitherto 
acted as general manager, may be relieved of detail 
because of numerous interests. Mr. Richards has been 
Mr. Huttig’s right-hand man and the promotion is 
most deserved. He has thoroughly demonstrated his 
ability, and his general management of the affairs of 
the company will undoubtedly prove successful. He 
is thoroughly familith with the business of the company 
and the industry in which it is engaged. The an- 
nouncement will be of interest to the trade in general 
who will recognize the merit of the promotion. 





A CHANGE IN NAME. 


Announcement has been made that July 1 the Curtis & 
Yale Co., 926 Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was succeeded by the Curtis-Yale-Howard Co. 
The change, however, was chiefly one of name. It is 
announced that the management will be the same as it 
has been for the last 20 years, and the policy of en- 
deavoring to give the best service will be continued. 
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HEARING ON TRANSIT RATES AT LOUISVILLE. 


Box Shook Men of Wisconsin and Michigan Vitally Interested—Separation of the Movement of Logs 
into Memphis over Nontransit Lines a Point at Issue. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 17.—The Interstate Commerce 4 


Commission began a hearing here at 10 o’clock this 
morning on transit rates on ail commodities. Special 
Examiner C, R. Hillyer appeared in place of Commis- 
sioner McCord, who remained in Washington to meet 
some State commission delegations on the subject of 
Southern classification. In his opening statement the 
examiner said: 

The commission entered its formal order shortly before 
the first of the year, instituting this investigation into 
transit privileges on all commodities, and has held several 
hearings in connection therewith. Grain transits have been 
disposed of in opinion 1964, and the order entered requir- 
ing the railroads to comply on or before August 15. There 
have also been held two hearings on lumber transit, and the 
commission had about concluded its hearings when it re- 
ceived application from certain interests, especially in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, connected with the manutacture of 
box shooks, requesting they be given a further hearing in 
order to bring out alleged distinctions in their line of in- 
dustry which have not been covered in the industry gen- 
erally. I believe there are others here who desire to be 
heard also. I believe Mr. Ewing and Mr. Hughes are the 
only two who have thus far indicated a desire to present 
evidence at this hearing. 

Allen Hughes was called upon and placed on the 
witness stand Elliott Lang, of R. J. Darnell & Co. 

Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., who after describing in a 
general way the nature of that firm’s operation made 
a statement as follows: 


At the time the commission issued No. 1,247 we were 
operating exclusively on the Illinois Central Railroad. 
Immediately they discontinued payment of claims for the 
refund of our proportion of the gross rate on the inbound 
logs, where the cars of lumber were shipped out over its 
line. It took us quite a little while to ascertain the reason. 
Eventually through an outside source we found that the 
legal department of the Illinois Central had decided it 
would be illegal to pay our claims under the interpretation 
they put on the commission's ruling. We called a_ meeting 
of various lumber manufacturers interested at Memphis 
and ultimately associated with us similar interests at 
Evansville, Paducah and Owensboro. We perfected an or- 
ganization and placed the control of the matter in the 
hands of a committee of three, with power to act. We at 
once employed counsel, and through him and the commis- 
sioner of the Memphis Freight Bureau conducted an_ex- 
tensive correspondence with Commissioner Clements. They 
had two or three conferences with him and Commissioner 
Harlan, in which they pointed out’ the situation in which 
we were placed, and showed that at that time we had in 
the neighborhood of $150,000 tied up in claims for refunds. 

We could not get any satisfaction or relief through the 
commission. They claimed they did not see their way clear 
to grant us this relief, although we showed them there was 
no relation whatever between the inbound rate on logs and 
the outbound rate on lumber. We paid the full rate in 
both cases, but got a certain proportion of refund on the 
inbound rate when the lumber was shipped out on the same 
line. 

Log and Lumber Segregation. 

The witness then discussed the detail necessary if 
the firm were obliged to segregate its logs according 
to the kind and the source from which they were re- 
ceived. It would take double the space to do this if 
they were received from only one road; four times 
the space if two roads were concerned, and in propor- 
tion for a larger number of lines. The same is true 
as to the separation of lumber. One Memphis concern 
requires 576 separate pile foundations to take care of 
the various grades, lengths and thicknesses. To keep 
separately the lumber product from logs coming in 
over two lines of road would double this number. The 
mills would have to move from Memphis, for the 
acquirement of the necessary additional site would 
increase fixed overhead charges to a prohibitive degree. 

Furthermore, if millmen, instead of bringing in 
mixed carloads of logs, are forced to separate them 
and load them in solid cars of one kind, an added 
operating expense would be incurred which serves no 
useful purpose in the industry. 

At this point the examiner interrupted to say there 
had been 12 volumes of testimony already taken in 
this docket in which these general facts had been 
well developed. He suggested that the witness put 
in testimony regarding conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness at Memphis which did not apply to other indus- 
tries or to other competitive transportation centers. 
He suggested that the witness fill the gap between the 
issuance of No. 1247 some 18 months ago and the pres- 
ent time, and tell what the present transit arrange- 
ment is. 

Mr. Lang—-We sawmill people do not admit that there is 
at present a transit privilege at Memphis on logs. The 
tariffs provide we shall pay a higher rate on our logs than 
shippers are charged at their local stations, and they re- 
tund this excess or a part of it when the lumber is shipped 
out over the same line. In other words they exact a cash 
bond from us that we will give them the product of their 
raw material 

The Examiner—The commission calls that a transit privi- 

lege. 
Mr. Lang-—-And yet it does not affect the rate. The 
through rate from the South is less than our rate in on 
logs and rate out on lumber, after the refund has been 
applied 

The Examiner—Memphis is not located at the point of 
origin. 

Mr. Lang—-But we ask that we be placed on the same 
basis at all competitive points with the manufacturer lo- 
cated at a noncompetitive point; that we be relieved of the 
necessity of constantly leaning the railroad $5,000 or $10,- 
money without interest. 

The Examiner—The order of the commission could not 
possibly cover that point. That is a matter of railroad 
policy. 





The witness then took up the Louisville & Nashville 
circular R. C. 3579 (I. C. C. No. 12,177), effective 
April 29, 1912 (since suspended by the commission), 








applying to Memphis, Nashville and Louisville, as 
indicating the manner in which the road_ has 
endeavored to comply literally with the commission’s 
order. It gives the life of the expense bill as 60 days, 
but witness corrected this statement later to six 
months. At Evansville, however, the period is one 
year. It provides for no refund in excess of a propor- 
tion of 2 pounds of rough inbound product to 1 pound 
of manufactured outbound. At Evansville the propor- 
tion is 3 to 1, and tests at Memphis show the actual 
proportion is more nearly 41% to 1. It requires segre- 
gation not only of logs but of lumber, which is com- 
mercially impossible. It requires the making of a 
daily statement. 

The Examiner—That is not unreasonable. 

Mr. Lang—It might not be in the grain business, but it 
is in the lumber business. 

The Examiner—Information on that point is valuable. 


At the present time the commission looks somewhat favor- 
ably on the daily statement. 


Grain Elevator v. Sawmill Operation. 


The witness entered into a general discussion of the 
differences in the operation of a grain elevator and a 
sawmill, revolving particularly about the ease and 
exactitude of quantity measurement in one case and 
the difficulty in the other. This developed into a 
colloquy between witness and examiner in which Mr. 
Lang expressed himself very forcibly to the effect that 
Memphis sawmill people did not want a transit priv- 
ilege, but only a reasonable flat log rate, so that they 
might be free to ship their lumber unhampered. As 
an illustration he stated that at the present time the 
Illinois Central wants only foreign cars loaded for 
Chicago so that it may get them off its lines and avoid 
per diem charges; and though a shipper may have an 
Illinois Central car standing on his track and need it 
badly for a Chicago shipment he can not use it, be- 
cause the road will refuse to issue a bill of lading for 
the car. The present arrangement leads to expensive, 
circuitous and delayed movement of lumber. A cear- 
load of lumber can be sent from Memphis to Kansas 
City in 48 hours; but if necessary to give it to Illinois 
Central to get a refund on the inbound logs, it will 
be taken via Omaha to give the Illinois Ceneral the 
longer proportion of the haul, and take 10 days to two 
weeks or longer to arrive. Naturally the Memphis 
mill will not do much business with Kansas City under 
such conditions. 

The examiner repeated his statement that this was 
a matter entirely outside the province of the commis- 
sion, merely a matter of railroad policy. 

Mr. Lang—The commission has rendered an_ opinion 
directly contrary to the statement made by you, No. 1,872, 
in which they ruled carriers could not charge more for 
inbound raw material at competitive than at noncompetitive 
points. 

The Examiner—That was a rate question and the com- 
mission found there had been a violation of the law. 

Mr. Lang—We are attacking the present transit situa- 
tion on the same grounds; that it is a discrimination 
against mills located at competitive points. 


A Commercial Necessity. 





The examiner replied that as far as the commission 
was advised no complaint had been made attacking 
the discrimination complained of, and continued: 

Under this proceeding the commission is recognizing the 
transit privilege as a commercial necessity, and is seeking 
to hedge it about with certain necessary policing in order 
to bring it within the scope of the law. 

There was some further discussion between the 
examiner and the witness which revealed that one 
point the commission was trying to get at is a separa- 
tion of the movement of logs into Memphis over non- 
transit lines such as the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railroad, so that the product of such logs could 
not be shipped out in substitution over transit roads 
as a basis for refunds. The witness responded that 
inasmuch as the inbound log rate was the same on all 
woods except walnut and cherry, and the outbound 
lumber rate the same—except that cottonwood and 
gum took slightly lower rates—there was no actual 
reason for undertaking the added expense of separa- 
tion, and no possibility of actual violation of the spirit 
of the law. 

The Examiner—Then I understand the manufacturer 
must be permitted to bring in logs from transit and non- 
transit roads, manufacture them and ship out indiscrimi- 
nately without identifying any movement out against any 
particular inbound movement? 

Mr. Lang—No. We are opposed to the transit privilege. 
I have not tried to point out any way that I thought we 
could operate under a transit tariff. 

The examiner remarked that that was a point to 
be heard on a specific complaint, to which the witness 
retorted: 

We filed a complaint six months ago and are very pa- 
tiently awaiting a hearing on it. 

D. M. Goodwin, general freight agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road, then cross-examined the wit- 
ness briefly for the purpose of getting into the record 
a statement that that road was taking steps to equalize 
the limit on expense bills to one year in all cases, and 
to standardize the proportion of raw to finished ma- 
terial in the proportion of 3 to 1 on dry lumber and 
2 to 1 on green lumber, when it was interrupted by 
the suspension of its circulars by the commission. 





Spoke Manufacturer on the Stand. 


This concluded the examination of the witness, and 
C. E. Cassell, of the Weiss & Yesh Manufacturing Co., 
spoke manufacturer, of Memphis, was placed on the 
stand. 

Mr. Cassell described the operations of his concern, 
which manufaetures both oak and hickory spokes, and 
said that material comes to the mills mixed: as to 
kind and character, and that the separation of the 

’ } 

receipts to show how much hickory and how much 
oak is received would be impracticable. He also as- 
serted that too much storage room would be required in 
order to keep transit and nontransit material sep- 
arate. He did not believe that the allowance for 
milling in transit was sufficient, suggesting that the 
ratio of 7 'to 1 on all classes of material handled, in- 
cluding logs, bolts and billets, would be more accurate. 
He filed an exhibit which showed the method of man- 
ufacture, the manner of handling and the character 
of stock used. 

The period allowed for the application of the transit 
allowance under present regulations is one year on 
the Iron Mountain, six months on the Louisville & 
Nashville and open on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
He said that he believed more than one year should 
be permitted, as the requirements of consumers of 
spokes are such that it is necessary to season the 
material thoroughly before use, and requiring the 
product to be shipped out within a year would work 
a hardship on the spoke manufacturer. 

The Examiner—The plan of the commission, as I suppose 
most of you here have been advised, is to develop uniformity 
in milling-in-transit requirements. It is a serious matter 
to make an exception for any particular industry. 

Mr. Cassell—The impossibility of policing incoming tim- 
ber receipts, on account of divisions as to kind, grade, age, 
ete., is plain. There are 15 different sizes of oak spokes, 
four grades and six patterns, so that it is impossible to 
keep separate records of all the material handled, both in- 
bound and outbound. 

The Examiner—It would not be necessary to subdivide 
everything, but the rules might require the division of your 
material into transit and nontransit piles. 

Mr. Cassell—That would not be practicable. We have 
refused shipments off the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Iron Mountain since the new ruling, because we thought 
we should have to use that plan in handling them. 

The Examiner—The commission will not require that all 
items be identified, but only that transit and nontransit 
materials he segregated. 


About Evenly Divided. 


Mr. Cassell said that the business is almost evenly 
divided between hickory and oak spokes. Regarding 
the ratio for the milling allowance, he suggested that 
7 to 1 would cover the situation. His tests, he said, 
have shown that the actual ratio as to bolts is 9 to 
1, while the railroads allow only 5 to 1. 

Mr. Goodwyn, of the Louisville & Nashville, called 
attention to the possibility that increasing the allow- 
ance for spokes might be an advantage in the rate for 
the spoke manufacturers compared with the lumbermen. 
Also, he said, the ratio prevailing would be considered 
in fixing the net rate, since a change in the allowance 
would affect the revenues of the carriers. 

Mr. Goodwyn—Regarding the record of in- and outbound 
material, it seems to me that keeping the balances of the 
various kinds of stock, whether transit or nontransit, would 
serve the purpose. 

Mr. Cassell—Dividing my stock would require keeping 
two warehouses and two yards, and I would move away 
from Memphis before I would increase my investment to 
that extent. 


Flat Rates as Problem Solver. 


Mr. Cassell, like the lumbermen, took the ground 
that flat rates would solve the problem, but Mr. Good- 
wyn rejoined that if flat rates were used, they would 
be higher than the present net rates. 

Mr. Lang, recalled to the stand, said that the 
actual production of logs in the manufacture of inch 
stock is 1 pound to each 414 pounds of material, as 
shown by tests. The production is less for thinner 
stuff on account of the greater waste. 

T. E. Sledge, traffic manager for May Bros., of 
Memphis, was next put on the stand. Before he 
began to testify the examiner made a further explana- 
tion of the requirements of the commission, saying: 

Separation is not necessarily physical. If it can be done 
by bookkeeping, and if the shipper, upon the tender, of his 
expense bill with a request for the milling allowance, de- 
ducts that amount from his balance, he is obeying the law. 

Mr. Sledge—-If we are going to separate transit lumber 
from nontransit lumber, it is going to be necessary to 
stack it on separate bottoms. It would require twice the 
room, a third more labor and more handling. Under this 
plan if a lumberman had half a car of transit lumber and 
half a car of nontransit he would not be able to sell a 
carload, because he would not be able to get his allowance 
on the half-car shipment. Some roads would not give due 
bills on less than 5,000 peunds, and that means that mixed 
car shipments would be interfered with. 

Mr. Sledge made the suggestion that when a carload 
of logs containing less than the minimum weight, 
40,000 pounds, is received, the sawmill man should be 
given credit for the minimum weight instead of the 
actual weight of the logs, since he has paid the freight 
on the entire weight. 

The hearing was then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened by testimony from 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


Large Gathering of Black Cats in “ Land 
of the Sky.” 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 18.—Nearly 100 followers of 
the Great Black Cat met in this city today in attendance 
on the twenty-first annual meeting of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. The deliberations were held in the 
handsome dance hall of the famous Battery Park Hctel. 

Hoo-Hoo was welcomed to western North Carolina by 
Judge Philip C. Cocke, who acted for Mayor Rankin, 
and said that Asheville was proud to have as her guest 
a convention of some of the most representative business 
men of the nation, adding: 

The city is yours. The patrol wagon is in the shop for 
repairs and Judge Adams of our police court has been 
calied out of town. IL am commissioned by Mayor Ran- 
kin to deputize all of you as special policemen, and should 
any of our bluecoats whom perchance you may see on the 
streets offend you it shall become your duty to make ar- 
rests. 


Judge Cocke dwelt on the healthfulness of North Caro- 
lina and gave a brief history of Hoo-Hoo. In closing 
he said that ‘‘No organization in America is composed 
of a set of men representing a more prominent part in 
the industrial makeup and commercial activities of our 
times. ’’ 

The mayor’s representative was followed by George 
A. Murray, of Asheville, who welcomed the visitors in 
behalf of the local Hoo-Hoo. In part he said: 


This little land of ours, fenced in by the Blue Ridge 
Mountains on the east and south and by the Great 
Smokies and the Unakas on the west and north, is less 
than 75 miles square. In coming here from any direction 
you have to come through or over mountains, and you 
can always remember in coming that beyond the moun- 
tains lies the ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ the only place abso- 
lutely emblematical of the Hoo-Hoo motto ‘Health, Hap- 
piness and Long Life,’’ and we would like to see it filled 
with Hoo-Hoo. We welcome you not only for now but 
for all time. 


Mr. Murray told what George W. Vanderbilt had done 
for forestry and the lumber business on the Biltmore 
Estate, and stated that everybody present would be 
given opportunity to view this garden spot before he re- 
turned home. ‘The speaker said that the reason he told 
so much about the country was that he wanted everyone 
present to come and live among its people and be one 
of them, ‘‘as this is natural Hoo-Hoo country.’’ 

Responses were made by Snark E. Stringer Boggess, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo F. W. Crowder, of San Francisco, and 
Brother E. D. Tennant, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The Snark’s Address. 


Supreme Snark Boggess made his annual report as 
follows: 


Your Supreme Nine, elected upon the City of Cleveland, 
when leaving Detroit mutually pledged their best en- 
deavors io make this a record year for the order. We 
also know the record made by each member of the Nine. 
These bore splerdid results, as will appear in the Scrive- 
noter’s report. 

‘Brothers, the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo has at- 
tained its majority; it is 21 years of age, or will be next 
Hoo-Hoo Day, the 9th of September. We all know about 
its history to date, and it is remarkable. Hoo-Hoo is 
worthy of all we can do to make the order a gigantic 
success. We all owe it a debt of gratitude for many a 
pleasant hour spent. It has always been called and 
(what constitutes its most rapid growth) it is a lumber- 
men’s order. It is not intended as a reflection upon or 
to be offensive in any way to those of the allied interests. 
It is not intended to take from any present member of 
the order any of his rights or privileges. 


The Scrivenoter. 

A coming duty is the election of a Supreme Scrive- 
noter to succeed Brother Baird, who has been for 17 
consecutive years unanimously elected and who has ren- 
dered most faithful services—a man of great ability and 
strong integrity, which ability has been devoted to the 
welfare of our beloved order. Whoever may be his suc- 
cessor, I ask your support and asistance as if you were 
extending them to Brother Baird, and he will see that the 
Bulletin is not surpassed by any fraternal journal pub- 
lished. It is read constantly by the majority of our 
members with great interest and profit and it should be 


read by all. 
Date of the Annual. 

This is the first annual meeting of the order to be held 
other than on Hoo-Hoo Day. If this is to be continued 
the date should be fixed for the 18th of July or, say, the 
third Thursday of July, but the beginning and ending of 
the Hoo-Hoo year should still continue to be September 
a 


The Vicegerent. 

I will make some suggestions as to changes in the 
constitution and by-laws that I believe to be necessary 
for the good of the order. Concerning Vicegerents, I 
suggested one Vicegerent jor each State. This sug- 
gestion has not been approved by all members of the 
Supreme Nine. He might be appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of the members of his State. He could select 
his State Nine, who would assist him in State meetings 
or district organizations, as has been done in Norfolk, 
as was recommended by several of members from the 
Pacific coast. Our order can -be made to grow by con- 
tinuance of the generous assistance of the members given 
to the Vicegerent Snark and the Supreme Nine. It is 
easily done; it takes no time. 

Greet your brother with a pleasant word for the good 
of the order. Don’t hesitate to express your views for 
the good of Hoo-Hoo; your officers will prize your sug- 
gestions. It will asist them in making Hoo-Hoo what 
we want it to be—a greater, stronger fraternal order. 


The Supreme Representative. 


Supreme Representative Stephenson has been of great 
assistance throughout the year. It was wise to have 
continued the office last year. It has served its purpose 
in awakening interest and gathering information for the 
order in general, and has rendered most valuable assist- 
ance to every territory visited by Mr. Stephenson. 


The Scrivenoter’s Report. 

Scrivenoter James H. Baird was received with con- 
tinued applause and at the conclusion of the reading of 
his annual report was again applauded. 

Supreme Representative Stephenson in his report 
dwelt largely upon his recent trip to the Pacifie coast 





and the work that is being done in that country for the 
uplift of Hoo-Hoo. 
Committee Appointments. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Constitution and by-laws—W. J. Hadley, chairman; J. W. 
Wilder, John Oxenford, G. A. Murray, Francis W. Trower, J. 
H. Dickinson, E. D. Tennant. 

Nominations—H. B. Darlington, A. A. Ruddy, C. J. Baer, 
T. L. O'Donnell, D. W. Richardson, J. A. Kirby. 

Auditing—J. C. McGrath, J. F. Judd, W. T. Latham. 


Resolutions—W. M. Stephenson, W. J. Kilduff, J. A. Kirby, 
G. A. Murray, S. F. Chapman, 


The meeting then adjourned until 9:09 a. m. Friday. 

dn the afternoon the visitors were taken in automo- 
biles to Sunset Mountain, where refreshments were 
served. 

The annual concatenation promises to equal in num- 
ber of candidates those usually held at the Hoo-Hoo 
Annual. Thorough preparations have been made for 
a large class and the entertainment has been arranged 
on a generous scale. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND FOREST 
FIRES. 


[Paper by Leo M. Geismar, Superintendent Upper 
Peninsula Experiment Station, Before the Northern 
Forest Protective Association, Marquette, Mich. ] 


The importance of the subject matter under consideration 
will be better appreciated by treating it as, first: The 
forest as an agricultural teacher; and second: he value of 
humus in soil fertility. 

Before human life became possible upon earth, the princi- 
ples of scientific agriculture were established by Nature 
when it brought the forest into existence and left to the 
future human race the practical demonstration of its teach- 
ings. When in the dim past order was restored from chaos, 
the process of soil building became possible as Nature’s 
harnessed agencies combined to break up, mix and change 
the character of the barren rocks. From the tiny moss to 
the succulent grasses; from the meadow to the torest, the 
process of evolution went on, and microbic life developed 
into more complex forms until man, the king of animals, 
came to assert and maintain his supremacy. From the 
oldest history of the human race we learn that man first 
lived upon fruit which had not been raised through his 
efforts, and afterwards pastured flocks upon meadows which 
he had not planted. Probably the first attempt at securing 
bread, the staff of life, came from gathering the seeds ot 
widely scattered wheat plants and planting them within 
more compact areas among the grasses which already sup- 
plied him indirectly with dairy and meat products, with 
clothing and artificial light. ‘The poor results from this 
crude system of primitive farming compelled the study of 
better methods, and from the forest man learned how to 
plow and till the soil; how to plant and cultivate; how to 
conserve sufficient moisture for maturing his crops and how 
to maintain the fertility of the soil. In the primeval forest 
trees go on undisturbed and no waste occurs from the food 
and shelter which they furnish to its untamed inhabitants. 
Leaves and decaying branches go on forming the moisture 
retaining mulch, and the fertility extracted from the soil is 
returned to it when the tree has ended its usefulness. Layer 
upon layer of new soil is thus formed, and the fertility 
thereof is enriched by the humus forming material, the rem- 
nants of insect and animal life and the activities of bacterial 
life. Windstorms, the indispensable purifiers of the atmos- 
phere, sweep down periodica iy, bury portions of the forest, 
and trees in the prime of life are uprooted, burying the 
newly formed soil, carrying to the surface partly decomposed 
rocks and large quantities of virgin soil which, mixing with 
the new humus forming material, offers a more congenial 
home to the next free generation and to a greater variety 
of plants. Thus the lesson of scientific agriculture is com- 

lete, and were modern man more observing there would be 

ess need for agricultural schools and so-called extension 
work would be unheard of. 


Value of Humus in Soil Fertility. 


It now remains to define the functions of humus in the 
process of soil building and its relation to the fertility of the 
soil. Humus is the most important factor in soil fertility, 
for without it plants can not grow except under costly 
artificial conditions. Under ordinary field conditions, newly 
formed soil in the shape of decomposed rock with its rich 
store of mineral fertilizers is still an inert mass. Its activity 
begins only and is increased as generation upon generation 
of plants are grown upon it. During the decomposition of 
the plants which give rise to humus, acid substances are 
formed which act upon the rocks in such a way as to make 
more of the plant food available. Carbonic acid gas, one of 
the products of decay or fermentation, when dissolved in 
soil water, is an important help in disintegrating the rocks. 
Roots of growing plants also secrete an acid substance that 
has a solvent effect on the rocks and on the mineral matter 
of the soil, and roots also assist mechanically in breaking 
down the rocks. An-example of this in the shape of grooves 
or furrows upon solid rock may be frequently seen when 
removing the roots of growing trees which extend across 
the rocks. The roots of > penetrate the soil sometimes 
to great depths, and as they decay after death of the plants 
they leave in the soil little channels which serve to carry 
down water laden with carbonic acid as well as to intro- 
duce the oxygen of the air which in its turn is a factor in 
bringing about chemical changes in the soil which assist 
in making plant food available. This formation of humus 
with its attending chemical changes increases at the same 
time the bacterial life within the soil and prepares it for 
the growth of leguminous plants. The peculiar property of 
these } my consists in their ability to draw part of their 
food from the free nitrogen of the atmosphere, and as 
these plants die and decay the nitrogen compounds accu- 
mulated by them ee become a part of the soil, thus 
adding to its original fertility. Humus increases the power 
of the soil to absorb and retain water. The amount of 
water held in a cubic foot of different soils is as follows: 





SACO soe We seseeeseccccccatees DOUNGE 
Bardy clay <...s.0 agials evece eeeeees- 08-8 POUNdS 
LOAM cccccccccccces wale oe oe Risiahilae 41.4 pounds 
EMINIE? «srolng erate sco’ Siacer cere ciorareiece .-.50.1 pounds 


Summing up the foregoing statements, it is evident that 
humus is the life blood of the soil, the cornerstone of suc: 
cessful agriculture, Nature’s priceless gift to mankind. 
Stored up as it is in the forest’s laboratory, shall we allow 
the wanton destruction of a treasure accumulated during 
centuries of ceaseless toil? To you the loss may seem to 
be—in fact is—of far less consequence than to him who 
comes after you striving both to wrest from the soil a liveli- 
hood for himself and to assist in feeding our ever-growing 
population. Whatever you may devise for the protection 
of the forest, whatever legislation may seem to you most 
effective as a preventive of destructive fires, there is no 
task more important than that which you may undertake 
in educating the man whose farms adjoins the forest. If 
he is dull and indifferent to your appeal, he is a criminal] 
and should be treated as such. If he is as ambitious as 
most pioneers are when seeking to transform the wilder- 
ness into attractive farms and happy homes, your lesson 
will — to him, for he is looking forward to the day 
when his earnings will enable him to enlarge his farm by 
owning a part of the adjoining forest. Unconsciously he 
becomes your active partner in shielding your trees and 
protecting that part of the soil which to him will be his 
most valuable asset. 


FORESTRY ANNUAL. 


Address on “Taxation of Timberlands” an 
Interesting Feature. 


At the Fifth Annual Forestry Conferente held at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., this week, one of the most in- 
teresting features was an address on ‘‘The Taxation 
of Timberlands,’’ by Fred Rogers Fairchild, assistant 
professor of political economy at Yale University. 

Professor Fairchild explained first that the American 
general property tax is faulty in theory and in prac- 
tice and is utterly unsuited to modern conditions. 
The other nations of the world have generally aban- 
doned it, and here in the United States a movement 
away from it is to be seen in the special taxation of 
corporations. Bad as the general property tax is for 
wealth in general, it is especially unsuited to the tax- 
ation of timberlands. This is because of the long 
time which must often elapse between the investment 
of wealth in forestry and the securing of the income. 
During this time the growing timber is taxed over 
and over again, and the burden of taxes with accumu- 
lated interest piles up till it may finally take away a 
good share of the entire income of the forest. 

The exemption laws which have been passed by 
about a dozen States in the interest of forestry were 
described, and their failure pointed out and explained. 

The methods of taxing forests in Europe were de- 
scribed, the speaker concluding that 

While we doubtless have much to learn from European 
experience, no one familiar with the subject would think of 
suggesting that any European system be introduced bodily 
here. Knowledge of European experience will not relieve us 
ot the necessity of developing a system of taxation of our 
own suited to American conditions. 

After warning against exaggerated statements as 
to the present burden of taxation and the results that 
may be expected from reform, the real problem of 
forest taxation was stated as follows: 

Under strict enforcement of present laws, taxation is 
capable of taking a very large part of the yield from an 
investment in forest growing. That it has not often done 
so in the past is not to the point (1) because there has 
been thus far very little serious interest in forest growing, 
und (2) because the property tax has in the past been ad- 
ministered with notorious leniency in the case of forests. 
The signs of the times give warning that this leniency is 
not going to continue. And, in any case, the mere chance 
that taxation may eat up the greater part of the yield is 
enough to discourage the careful investor. Nothing fright- 
ens the investor like uncertainty as to future costs. Sooner 
or later in this country we must begin to handle our forests 
in a conservative way. When we reach this point, we will 
find that our present tax system is an insuperable obstacle. 

It was pointed out that any plan of forest taxation 
must ‘‘secure reasonable taxation to the forest owner, 
protect the public revenue, and not be an obstacle to 
the best use of the forests.’’ The speaker argued 
against the plan of giving special favors to forest 
owners, in the way of reduced taxation, claiming that 
simple justice is all that is necessary. 

After showing that a tax based on capital value, 
or ‘‘expectation value,’’ is not adapted to American 
conditions, the speaker urged the advantage of the 
simple tax on the yield when cut. He said: 


This method suits any kind of forest management. It 


has nothing to do with yield tables, rates of interest, 
future prices of timber, or complicated calculations. It 
eliminates the element of risk from the tax _ problem. 
Moreover taxation ceases to be an obstacle in the way of 


the best forest management. Without putting any hard- 
ship on the owner, the tax would probably yield a larger 
revenue than is now obtained. 

Practical difficulties of the yield tax were discussed; 
in particular suggestions were offered for administer- 
ing the tax so as to avoid deranging the revenue of 
the towns and counties. 

Attention was called to a compromise plan of tax- 
ing the land annually at its value as bare land and 
imposing an additional tax on the yield when cut. 
‘he speaker showed various objections to this plan. 





COOPERS AND STAVE MEN MEET. 


The joint meeting of the National Coopers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Tight Barrel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Auditorium, Chicago, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. These bodies in separate 
and joint sessions canvassed the business situation, 
and discussed the volume of packages used in whisky, 
spirits, oil, wine and other products during the last 
six months, which was about the same as a year ago. 
The constant drain on the producing market, in addi- 
tion to floods and overflows which curtailed production, 
has evened up the stocks on hand January 1, and 
now with the season over in whisky cooperage lines 
the stocks are only normal. The Tight Barrel Manufac- 
turers’ Association joined with the National Associa- 
tion of Commerce and approved this movement for 
presenting to the Government an amended specification 
on packages to carry explosives, and listened to an 
address by Prof. Scott, of the Wisconsin University, 
under the auspices of the National Business League, 
organized to promote better financing of the Govern- 
ment and approving the present proposed legislaticn 
on new methods of financing that will eliminate the 
obsolete features. The address was well received and 
resolutions of appreciation were passed on the informa- 
tion given by Prof. Scott on this subject. A change 
in the specifications on red oak staves was made along 
the line of conservation, still maintaining the strength 
and efficiency of the barrel. There were 75 present, 
representing the largest factors in the oak barrel and 
stave business. The meeting adjourned to meet at 
the call of the secretary at New Orleans in January 
next. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


July 24—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Houghton, Mich., midsummer meeting; postponed 
from July 17. 

July 25—North Carolina Pine Association (Inc.), Ocean 
View, Va. 

July 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 

July 26-27— Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Ogden, Utah; quarterly meeting. 

July 27—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

July 380-31—Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Spokane, Wash.; semiannual meeting. 

July 31—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, Mich.; annual meeting. 

August 13—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association semi- 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 20-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

August 31—National Association of Box Manufacturers, De- 
troit, Mich. 

September 4-5—Canadian Forestry Convention, Victoria, B. 


Association, 


October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS TO HOLD 
SEMIANNUAL MEETING. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 15.—A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nounced last week that the semi-annual meeting of the 
association will be held here July 30 and 31. The first 
day will be devoted to business, including the reading 
of reports for the six months. The second day the 
members and wives will make a trip to Spirit Lake and 
enjoy an outing on the lake. The grading bureau will 
make an inspection of the Panhandle Lumber Co.’s mill 
in the lake town. 


BOX MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 15.—MacClellan Lanning, man- 
ager of the Northwestern Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, of Portland, has issued a call for a meeting 
of the Pine Box Manufacturers, an organization of 
local dealers who are identified with the Portland body. 
The meeting will be held in Spokane July 27. At this 
gathering the general box situation will be discussed 
and efforts will be made to standardize the products. 
This is said to be one of the needs of the manufacturers. 








POSTPONED CONCATENATION. 


MARLINTON, W. VA., July 16.—The Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation, to have been held at the Hotel Marlinton July 
4, was postponed until Wednesday, August 14. 





COMING ANNUAL OF PACIFIC LOGGING CON- 
GRESS. 


Tacoma, WASsH., July 15.—Preparations are about 
completed for the annual meeting of the Pacific Logging 
Congress, which will be held in this city July 25 to 27. 
The program which was published in full in the AMER- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN in a recent issue is replete with inter- 
esting addresses and discussions. An added feature will 
be a discussion on ‘‘ Why have not the logging and lum- 
ber industries occupied an equal position with other in- 
dustries in our colleges?’’? There will be a number of 
exhibits at the convention hall of interest to loggers and 
lumbermen. Additional exhibits, not before mentioned, 
are those of the West Coast Oil Burner Co., Portland, 
Ore., and the Willamete Iron & Steel Works, Portland. 
The floor of the exhibit rooms will not permit of the lat- 
ter company’s displaying one of its latest type heavy 
engines, but there will be numerous enlarged photographs 
and drawings, showing latest improvements. 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ANNUAL. 


Tracy D. Luccock, of Chicago, secretary of the Na- 
tional Commissary Managers’ Association, has issued an 
additional call for the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion, to be held in the Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
August 20, 21 and 22. The comprehensive program for 
the annual, details of which have appeared in earlier is- 
sues of the LUMBERMAN, is accompanied by a postal 
card requesting that advices of attendance be forwarded 
to the secretary, also that those who will go to Cin- 
cinnati via St. Louis or Chicago will so advise him with 
details of the number of their parties and desires for 
sleeping reservations, and by a ‘‘Call to Arms’’ which 
is an unconventional and eloquent appeal to all managers 
of commissary stores to attend the coming annual. With 
the latter document are reproduced 28 letters from man- 
agers of commissary stores in the South, Southeast and 
North presenting irrefutable reasons why their attend- 
ance at the meeting is essential to the future prosperity 
of their stores. 

The call states: 

The evenings will be devoted to complimentary entertain- 
ment features, tendered by the city of Cincinnati. There 
will be a banquet, theater party, baseball game between 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia National League teams, followed 
by luncheon with the players, visit to famous Zoological 
Gardens, etc. The ladies are cordially invited to accom- 
pany the commissary managers to the convention and par- 
ticipate in these social features. Please be sure to specify 
on the enclosed card if any ladies will be in your party. 

Rates at the Hotel Sinton are listed as $2 a day and 
up for one in a room, and $1.50 a day and up for two in 
a room. Cheaper rates can be obtained at the Palace 
Hotel or Hotel Emery, and the suggestion is made that 
reservations should be made early to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 

Special invitation is extended to officers of lumber 
companies and commissary store assistants, and ‘‘every- 


body interested in uptodate store management is invited 
to participate in this convention, whether a member otf 
the association or not.’? Announcement is made of an 
extra edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Commis- 
sary Supplement to be issued July 25, containing the 
complete program, official announcements, ete. 





SCHOOLING FOR HARDWOOD INSPECTORS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 16.—The general meeting of 
the inspectors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States held last week at West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky mills for the purpose of schooling 
them in the different classes of material produced in 
those parts was a decided success, according to the report 
ot Secretary Lewis Doster. Another meeting will soon 
be held to familiarize all the inspectors with stocks 
peculiar to the Mississippi Valley districts. After the 
meeting last week the inspectors were given instructions 
regarding work at various points on the road and left for 
their respective homes feeling that they had secured 
a uniform interpretation of all technical rules. Secretary 
Doster also reported that several of the large mills are 
entirely out of low-grade material and orders for this 
class of stock are being received daily. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


President Charles A. Bigelow and Secretary J. C. 
Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, have issued a call for its annual meeting, to be 
held at the Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, Mich., Wednesday, 
July 31, beginning at 10 a.m. The call states that 

Various subjects of especial interest to manufacturers, 
including stocks and values of hardwood and hemlock lum- 
ber and lath, with reports of present market conditions by 
those well posted on that subject, election of officers and 
directors, ete., make it desirable that we have a full at- 
tendance—every member being present or represented. 


The subjects listed for especial consideration include 


Stocks of Hardwoods, Hemlock and Lath. 
Report of Market Conditions Committee. 
Reports of Various Standing Committees. 
Report on Forest Fire Protective Measures. 
. Election of Officers and Directors. 
In the way of entertainment the call states that 
Weather permitting, the Detroit ‘Tigers’? play the Wash- 
ington Baseball Club, and the meeting will be dismissed in 


time for members to attend the game should they be so dis- 
posed. 





Ot Coble 


A special request is that the change in meeting place 
be noted; as above stated the meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, Mich., July 31, beginning at 10 
a. m. Especial welcome will be tendered to manufac- 
turers of lumber not members of the association. 





TRUSTEES OF WASHINGTON FOREST FIRE 
ASSOCIATION MEET. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 15.—The board of trustees of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association held a meeting 
July 10, when association matters and fire conditions 
were thoroughly discussed. In the last 60 days the asso- 
ciation has added 25 members. Reports indicated that 
weather conditions all over the State have lowered fire 
risks and that at this time western Washington is prac- 
tically free from fire. Plans have been perfected for 
cooperating with the Federal patrolmen who will soon 
be put into the field under the provisions of the Weeks 
Act, and a more thorough patrol of the timber in the 
water sheds is assured. This summer will see the best 
patrol of the western Washington forests resulting from 
cooperation between the State, Government and the asso- 
ciation ever known. 





‘*‘WELFARE WORK FOR THE LOGGERS.’’ 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 13.—John A. Goodell, industrial 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., of Spokane, who will speak 
at the Pacific Logging Congress to be held in Tacoma 
July 25 to 27, has sent out the following announcement 
concerning the Welfare Conference which will be held in 
Tacoma July 25: 


Developments during the last year have prompted more 
than usual interest in the problems incident to dealing with 
the “Men in the Woods.” An evidence of this unusual 
interest is shown by the fact that a number of logging 
operators have indicated a desire to give a little more time 
to the discussion of the ‘‘welfare problem” of the loggers 
than will be possible otherwise owing to the already lengthy 
program of the Pacific Logging Congress to be held in 
Tacoma July 25-27. 

To meet this demand, and acting on the suggestion and 
with the approval of those who have prepared the program 
for the coming logging congress, the undersigned have 
arranged for a side conference on “Welfare Work for the 
Loggers” to be held at the new rooms of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. July 25. Dinner 
will be served promptly at 6:30 and the conference will take 
place at the dinner table adjourning promptly at 8:30, leav- 
ing the evening open for other engagements. 

Some good strong speakers have been provided, and the 
program will be interesting. si 

Anyone attending the logging congress is invited to be at 
this conference. 

The price of the dinner will be $1 a plate. 

In order that arrangements may be made for the proper 
number of places will you kindly return the inclosed postal 
card indicating whether or not you can be present? 

Rt. H. NURNSIDE, Sunset Timber Co., Raymond, Wash. 

A. W. Latrpb, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho. 

FE. G. Griacs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Cc. A. Dory, Doty & Cole, Seattle, Wash. 

J. R. Toots, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Lumber 
Department, Bonner, Mont. 

GreoRGE M. CORNWALL, Portland, Ore. 


THE PROPOSED SOUTHERN CONSOLIDATION 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 15.—Members of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association look with much 
interest to their next meeting, which will be held in 
Jacksonville July 27, at which time a committee from 
the Alabama-West Florida association will be present 
to consider further the proposed consolidation of the two 
organizations. A committee from the Georgia-Florida 
association met with the Alabama-West F'lorida associa- 
tion at the latter’s recent meeting in Birmingham, Ala., 
when a committee was selected to come to Jacksonville 
for the meeting to be held July 27. The number of 
small mills is increasing as the timber becomes less and 
more seattered, and the smaller manufacturer feels that 
his interests can best be protected through his associa- 
tion, and the opinion seems to be that the merging of 
these two organizations into one would result in a 
stronger body and one of much benefit to all interests 
concerned. 


REDWOOD SHINGLE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
SECRETARY. 


EurEKA, CAL., July 15.—J. C. Learoyd was elected 
secretary of the Redwood Shingle Association at the last 
meeting of the board, to succeed J. D. Edson, resigned. 
Mr. Learoyd has been connected with the Little River 
Redwood Co. as inspector and grader of lumber since 
the opening of the company’s plant at Bulwinkle. 








A CHANGE IN SECRETARIES. 


Louis I. Heilman, for some time secretary of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
resigned that office to enter business for himself. The 
executive committee of the association has placed in 
charge of the secretary’s office Miss Sophie C. Christen- 
sen, who will attend to the correspondence and other 
matters relating to that office. The executive committee 
of the association requests that all matters of import- 
ance will be referred to that body pending the appoint- 
ment of a regular secretary. 





EXHIBIT OF MEMPHIS-MADE GOODS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 16.—The greatest display of 
Memphis-made goods in the history of this city is being 
made under the auspices of the Memphis Manufacturers’ 
Association. Quarters were secured a short time ago in 
the Kallaher Building for exhibits of Memphis-made 
goods and the exhibit itself was formally opened to-day. 

Among the prominent lumber and woodworking firms 
having exhibits on display were the Memphis Coffin Co., 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., the Memphis Furniture 
Co., the Anderson-Tully Co., the Lilly Carriage Co., the 
James & Graham Wagon Co., the Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co. and the Cole Manufacturing Co. In addition to the 
foregoing there were other lumber and woodworking 
enterprises represented in the display and the number 
will be inereased shortly. 

Attendants were on hand at the opening of the exhibit 
to show visitors through and to point out the attractive 
features of the exhibit. While such attentions will not 
be shown continuously, the exhibit will remain open for 
inspection by visitors and those coming to Memphis for 
the purpose of buying goods. 

The only unfortunate feature of the opening of the 
exhibit was the death of Owen Lilly, sr., which occurred 
yesterday. He was the prime mover in the organization 
of the Memphis Manufacturers’ Association and in the 
work of securing the permanent exhibit. He was presi- 
dent of the Lilly Carriage Co., which has been in busi- 
ness here for more than 50 years. 





WEST VIRGINIA LUMBERMEN BACK STATE- 
WIDE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT. 


ELKINS, W. VA., July 15.—At a largely attended meet- 
ing held in the Hotel Randolph July 10 the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber Industries’ Association, the new State 
organization of manufacturing lumbermen, strongly in- 
dorsed the proposed prohibition amendment to the State 
constitution, which is to be voted on at the general elec- 
tion this fall, and formulated plans to push an energetic 
campaign in its favor. 

The association will work in connection with the West 
Virginia Amendment Ratification Federation, of which 
Richard Chaffee, of the Chaffee Lumber Co., of William, 
is treasurer, and which includes all of the ‘‘dry’’ or- 
ganizations of the State. A campaign fund of $50,000 
is being raised and the lumbermen raised a large sum 
Wednesday at the meeting here, there being several in- 
dividual contributions of $500. 

The millmen of the northeastern section of the State 
are planning a grand rally in favor of the amendment 
which will be held in this city October 12. Speakers of 
national reputation are to be secured, several attractions 
of various kinds will aid in drawing the crowd, and all 
the mills in the Elkins district, employing about 5,000 
men, will shut down for the day, and special trains will 
be run from all sections, so the gathering is expected to 
be one of the largest gatherings of millmen and lumber- 
men ever held in the State. 

The officers elected are: Richard Chaffee, of William, 
president; M. M. Brown, of Elkins, treasurer, and M. 
N. Wilson, of Elkins, secretary. 

The action of the lumbermen in indorsing the amend- 
ment has attracted attention throughout the State, and 
is expected to be a big factor in the campaign. The 
State Federation of Labor has gone on record as op- 
posed to the amendment. 
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MONTANA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 





Large Attendance at a Successful Convention — Discussion of Live Matters — Appreciation of the 
American Lumberman’s “Community Development”—Entertainment on a Generous Scale. 


IIuNrERS Horsprines, Monv., July 15.—The third 
annual convention of the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association has gone down in the 
lumber history of Montana as the 
most successful meeting of its 
kind. For the second time the an- 
nual convention has been held here. 
Hunters Hotsprings is almost mid- 
way between St. Paul and Seattle, 
being 988 miles west of St. Paul 
and 919 east of Seattle. Two 
miles from the station of Spring- 
dale on the Northern Pacific, with 
the Crazy Mountains to the north- 
ward, and just north of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park boundary, 
is situated the New Dakota Hotel, 
4,500 feet above sea level. Hot 
springs burst forth in profusion, 
and these waters are piped into the 
hotel for medicinal and bathing 
purposes. 

The hotel, of mission style, with 
its wide, shaded verandas and spa- 
cious parlors, afforded a most en- 
joyable place for the holding of the convention, the busi- 
ness sessions being held in the sun parlor at the extreme 
eastern end of the structure, while the great swimming 
pool afforded amusement and recreation for the 75 lum- 
bermen and their ladies who were in attendance. 

The convention proceedings were exceedingly interest- 
ing, and the discussions were instructive, and particu- 
larly the time devoted to the Community Development 
campaign was well spent. The convention went on 
record as approving the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
Community Development work, recommending that all 
retail lumber dealers subscribe to the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN and read it carefully, because of the valuable 
matter to retailers that it contains each week. The Com- 
munity Development discussion embraced the matter of 
advertising in local newspapers and securing the support 
of the country editors, all of which is bound to bear 
fruit to the advantage of the-retail lumber industry of 
the State and in a measure of the entire country. 

Friday’s Social Doings. 

The members of the association, visiting lumbermen 
and representatives of manufacturers and wholesalers 
hegan to arrive on Friday’s trains, and the afternoon 
was devoted to swimming in the big pool and enjoying 
water polo. After dinner, when nearly all the lumber 
men had arrived, an informe] musicrle was civen, there 
heing vocal selections by Mss Freres Gi'sderf, FP. L. 














H. A. TEMPLETON, GREAT FALLS, MONT. ; 
Retiring President. 


Wood and Frank H. Allen, all of Billings. The last 
named is the son of Harry M. Allen, of H. M. Allen & 
“o., a line-yard concern. Harry M. Allen was the second 
president of the association, and his son, who is becom- 
ng a lumberman also, has a charming tenor voice. 

After the singing two hours were devoted to informal 
dancing in the sun parlor, after which all repaired to 
the big plunge and it was not until after midnight that 
the last bather left the pool. 

The convention reflected creditably on President H. A. 
'empleten and Seeretary George M. Porter for their 
efforts during the year in keeping up interest in associa- 
ion work, and for the excellent program they had pre- 
pared for the business sessions. 


OPENING SESSION. 


At 10 o’clock Saturday morning President H. A. 
"empleton called the meeting to order, and presented his 
innual address in which he advocated the strengthening 
of good fellowship between competitors and favored 
‘umbermen working in closer relationship and without 











enmity or hard feeling. He referred to his efforts the 
last year, which have been directed along this line. The 
semiannual meeting in December at Great Falls brought 
out 150 lumbermen, more than have ever before assem- 
bled at one time in Montana. He especially thanked 
the members for the honor conferred on him when he was 
chosen president and for assistance in the association’s 
work the last year. 
President’s Address. 

He spoke as follows: 

The subject of a president’s address is traditionally the 
achievements of his administration. That being the case 
I contess that were I to confine my remarks to the sub- 
ject) they would be brief indeed. Personally, I am a 
great believer in the social side of business and it was 
to the development of this phase of our life together that 
I determined to expend my best efforts when you _ hon- 
ored me with the presidency of this association a year 
ago. 

The meaning of the term social as applied to busi- 
ness may ve somewhat vague in the minds of some, and 





W. J. OWEN, MOORE, MONT.; 
Newly Elected President. 


in a measure it is to me, for it covers the whole field 
of our business life and is limited only by the number 
of business acquaintances one makes. For example: A 
custolacr comes to my office to buy a bill of lumber. I 
ean get his name, residence, ete., figure his bill and sub 
mit a price on it in the most impersonal manner, and 
possibly make the sale. That is purely and simply a 
business deal. No personal interest is developed and 
entirely aside from the business value I have lost an 
opportunity of real pleasure and even the possibility of 
gaining a good personal friend. 

The employer who maintains a pure and cold business 
relationship to his employees is making a_ mistake. He 
is losing the real pleasure of business association and 
passing up the biggest asset imaginable in a_ business 
way; namely, that acme of loyalty of employee to em- 
ployer which is reached only when the elements of per- 
sonal interest and friendship are well developed. 

Then, why not have the friendship of your competitor? 
Competition is keener now than ever, and I do not know 
that we would have it otherwise, but this old-fashioned 
idea that competitors are necessarily enemies and that the 
man who competes with you must, through the’ very 
nature of the case, be unworthy of your friendship, is all 
wrong. What a lot of useless suspicion, hatred and con- 
sequent sleepless nights there are because of this view 
of competition and because we do not develop as we should 
the personal relation. This is the wear and tear that 
makes business a bore and brings gray hair to our heads. 
Why not be friends? You don’t want enmity: you want 
friendship. You don't want grief and hate out of your 
business: but satisfaction and pleasure. Furthermore, it 
pays to pursue this policy. we all know that many a man 
who as an enemy will do us an injury as a friend would 
scorn anything but fair play. Then when difficulties and 
misunderstandings do come, how greatly does friendship 
help smooth out the rough places. This, to my mind, 
is the big jield for association work: To promote good 
will and the personal relation between us as coworkers 
in the business world, and it is to this end that the admin- 
istration of the last year has given its especial atten- 
tion. As to whether or not we have achieved any measure 
of suceess in this is for you to judge. 

The Personal Element Exemplified. 


At our semi-annual convention in Great Falls we had 
an attendance of about 150, larger by a third than any 
at a Montana convention. Dealers were there from every 
corner of the State—men who had never attended a lumber 
convention, merchants who handle lumber as a _ side line, 
one-yard dealers, line-vyard dealers, and representatives from 
some of the largest lumber organizations in the country. 
To see these men mingling on our convention floor, shaking 
hands, exchanging experiences and becoming friends was 
io me one of the most pleasureable sights of my business 
career. I am very sure that more than one man went 
home from Great Falls having made pleasant acquain- 
tances and friends among his competitors whom he had 
previously considered as unfair and dangerous. So my 
first and last suggestion for this and all our following 
meeting is, emphasize the personal element, get  ac- 
quainted, have a good time and go home better prepared 
to live together in peace and harmony, and in so doing, 
thou shalt have great reward. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the loyal support 
you have given me during the year. I want to thank you 
again for the honor you so generously accorded me a 
year ago, and which I have tried to merit. I want to 
thank especially the members of the various committees 
who during the year have worked so faithfully and effec- 
tively. Lastiy I thank you for your consideration during 
the few minutes covered by these random remarks, 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 

Secretary George M. Porter, who is also treasurer 
of the association, followed with his annual report, in 
which he commended the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for its 
Community Development work. His annual report fol 
lows: 


_Our object in meeting together in conventions of this 
kind is to discuss business problems, exchange ideas, and 
to get better acquainted. If there is anyone who has 
some question, or some thought on the subjects to be 
presented here today, or on any other subject, I can assure 
him that it will not be out of place to present it. 

Our organization is for educational purposes, and is 
only of benefit to us when used in that way. The year 
just closed has been a successful one for the association, 
and 20 members have been added to the membership list, 
which totaled 191 at the time of holding the last annua! 
meeting here, July 14 and 15, 1911 This made the total 
number 211. Of this number we have lost 49 for the 
foilowing reasons: 14 have not renewed membership; 11 
have gone out of business; 7 have sold out to parties who 
have not as yet affiliated with the association. 

In view of the facts that the Wyoming dealers organ- 
ized an association of their own and that it would in all 
probability be burdensome for them to hold membership 
in both associations it was thought best for this association 
to confine its territory to Montana. 3y this change we 
lost 17 members, leaving a total membership in good stand- 
ing at the present time of 162. 

The semi-annual meeting of the association was _ held 
at Great Falls December 15 and 16. One hundred and 
thirty-two members were in attendance, including a num- 
ber from a distance who were interested in retail lumber 
yards in the State. 

In order to give the committee on freight rates ample 
time to prepare its report it was moved and seconded 
that the time be extended until the annual meeting at 
Hunter's. It was also moved and duly seconded that the 
committee on insurance be given more time for further 
consideration and report at the annual meeting. 

One of the most important questions of the day is, 
How to keep our resources at home to build up our State. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a remedy and has started 
a campaign called, “Community Development.” This sub 
ject will no doubt be taken up at this meeting. In clos- 
ing I want to say to those who are not members of the 
association that we would especially urge upon them to 
join and help along in this larger and better movement 
for the advancement of our conditions as retail dealers. 


The treasurer’s report showed receipts of a total of 
$945.56, and a balance on hand July 12, 1912, of 
$128.35. 

Report of Freight Committee. 

A. W. Gates, of Lewistown, reported for the freight 
rate committee, stating that it had been instructed to take 
up with the railroads operating within the State the mat- 
ter of having rates reduced within the State to correspond 
with similar rates in neighboring States. Accordingly 
the committee had presented the subject to the traffic 
officers of the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railways on the 


cround that the population ef the State is reaching the 
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point where the railroads would be warranted in reduc- 
ing the rates. A reply from J. G. Woodworth, traffic 
manager of the Northern Pacific, was read in which he 
promised careful consideration of the question, although 
indicating that it was believed rates are about as low as 
the cost of transportation warrants. Officials of other 
roads had verbally advised members of the committee 
that they took a similar view of the matter. 

The report was adopted and the committee granted a 
continuance of activity. J. E. Spurling, general agent 
at Billings for the Northern Pacific, said that the lum- 
bermen generally had been so fair that he was willing 
to let the matter rest without saying anything. He be- 
lieved the lumbermen appreciated what the railroads 
mean to the State and what they are doing for it. 

Albert Christensen, of Acton, said he believed the 
railroads generally try to be fair. He is located at a 
prepaid station, and he often receives cars before he gets 
an invoice, and the resuit is that the cars are delayed. 

Mr. Spurling explained that the concerns of which Mr. 
Christensen buys his lumber should send him a triplicate 
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invoice, and he believed they would all be glad to do it. 
George H. MeMullin, of Deer Lodge, discussed the sub- 
ject briefly. 

E. M. Sybert, of Livingston, said that heretofore rail- 
roads had been criticised for being slow in delivering 
lumber. Now if the lumber arrives ahead of the invoice 
tactics had better be changed. This assertion by Mr. 
Sybert brought forth applause. 

Mr. Spurling said his road would do anything possible 
to make it easier for the dealers at prepaid stations. 

J. P. Lansing, of Missoula, and C. H. Wood, of 
Billings, as wholesalers, thought the subject should be 
brought to the attention of the wholesalers’ organiza- 
tions. At the suggestion of J. E. Lane, of Lewistown, 
the matter was referred to the resolutions committee, it 
to report on it later in the day. President Templeton 
thanked Mr. Spurling for his expressions of good will 
toward the retail lumber business of the State and as- 
sured him that the lumbermen wanted to work in har- 
mony with the transportation companies. 

Regrets. 
A letter was read by Secretary Porter, as follows: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 5. 
G. M. Porter, Billings, Mont. 

Dear Mr. Porter: Replying to yours of the 25th ult. 
concerning the annual meeting at Hunters Hotsprings, July 
12 and 13, would say I regret exceedingly that I shall not 
be able to attend that meeting. I recall with much pleasure 
the meeting at Great Falls last December and I fully realize 
what I shall miss in not being with you. With very best 
regards to all the boys and hoping you may have a meeting 
which is the best ever, I am, yours truly, 

A. M. SHELDON, 
General Manager Imperial Elevator Co. 
Insurance. 


The Chair called for a report from the insurance com- 
mittee, of which B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, is chair- 
man, but as Mr. Boorman was not present there was no 
report and the committee was continued. The subject 
of insurance was discussed, however, and Harry L. Call, 
of Minneapolis, spoke at length, declaring that he ob- 
jected to the form of the San Francisco underwriters 
which the insurance agents insisted on using in Montana. 

A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, said that its mutual 
insurance organization used a form such as Mr. Call 
favored. He added that he would do his best to get 
the insurance commissioner of California to remedy this 
matter, as there is to be a conference of insurance com- 
missioners in Spokane this week. At this conference he 
would endeavor to bring the subject up for consideration 
and try to get uniform policy forms for the entire coun- 
try. 

Mr. Sybert thought it well for everyone on going home 
to examine his policies and see whether they read prop- 
erly and cover what they should. Mr. Sybert said he 
placed over $300,000 insurance every year, and he found 
many local agents not well posted en the business. Every 
vear he had returned over $100 for overcharges by mis- 
takes on the part of agents. 

President Templeton said the great reduction in rates 
is due to the competition of the mutual companies of the 
retail lumbermen’s associations. 


Election of Officers. 


The election of officers was taken up. W. A. Me- 
Campbell, ot Billings, said it gave him great pleasure 
to nominate for president W. J. Owen, of Moore, who 
was unanimously elected, and as he was not present, on 
account of illness, the secretary was instructed to wire 
him the news of the honor conferred on him. 

J. M. Flint, of Bozeman, was unanimously elected vice 
president, and three directors were chosen, as follows: 
W. A. Mellrath, Brady; J. P. Healy, Belt, and E. O. 
Brown, Helena. 

The meeting also undnimously reelected George M. 
Porter secretary and treasurer, and then it was discovered 
the meeting did not have the authority to elect him, as 
it was a matter for the directors to attend to, so the ac- 
tion of the meeting was reconsidered as a recommenda- 
tion to the board of directors. Mr. Sybert, as a member 
of the board of directors, said he was glad the action 
had been taken, as it Showed the secretary’s popularity. 

Vice President Flint was escorted to the chair by A. 
W. Gates and T. R. Holmes, who had been named by 
the retiring president for that purpose. Acting Presi- 
dent Flint made a brief speech of acceptance, and then 
Mr. Sybert suggested that it would be well for the re- 
tiring president to continue presiding at the meeting, as 
he had worked it up and was familiar with it. The re- 
tiring president started to object, but amid laughter and 
applause Mr. Flint instructed the same committee that 
had escorted him to the chair a moment before to bring 
back Mr. Templeton, the retiring president, and the 
committee obeyed instructions. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon, and a photo- 
graph of those in attendance was taken in front of 
the hotel veranda. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2:15 the afternoon session was called to order by 
President ‘Templeton, who announced a _ paper on 
‘*Handling Coal by Retail Lumbermen,’’ by George H. 
MeMullin, of Deer Lodge. Mr. MeMullin had been a 
coal dealer at Minneapelis, and later was a line-yard 
lumber dealer in Minnesota, going to Deer Lodge two 
years ago. He is vice president of the Montana Coal 
Dealers’ Association and has interested himself in the 
effort to have the coal dealers work more in harmony. 
His address in part is as follows: 


Handling of Coal by Lumbermen. 


In this handling of coal you all know wherein are the 
pleasure and profit and wherein is the grief. If you have 
a bed of roses and fear not the future you will not be 
interested, for I am not going to try to tell you about coal 

your program to the contrary notwithstanding; I want 


to talk along association lines to you. Perhaps the most 
of you may not know it; but we have in Montana a coal 
association—the Montana Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion—and I have been delegated as vice president and as 
a lumber dealer to advise you how you can become inter- 
ested in it. You have your troubles in the coal business 
just as we all have, both from within and without, and 
there are ways and means whereby you can help yourself 
as well as your fellow sufferers, if you will but work to 
a common end and help to eliminate some of the evils 
that abound in this western country. That you may per- 
haps better understand some of the matters of which I 
speak I might state that I had retail lumber yards in 
Minnesota before I came to Montana two years ago. 

You have your railroad troubles, all of you. Can you 
get satisfaction individually? You have’ shortages in 
weight—poorly prepared coal—substitutions—shipments to 
consumers direct; and with what success do you meet in 
trying to secure redress? You all know and so do I. You 
get little if any satisfaction and less money back. We 
all have our good friends among these railroad men, some 
of whom we have here today, and our troubles are not with 
them. 3ut how many of you ever went against a freight 
claim agent? I have and I used to be on that side of 
the fence myself so I know some of the ins and outs. You 
will get claims turned down and perhaps a claim based 
on that same point has been allowed to somé dealer 
stronger in some way with the railroad than you. 

Now if all claims had gone through one man’s hands, 
working in your interest, you would get a result in all 
justifiable claims and you would not be paying 50 per 
cent of each claim to the man who collected it as some 
of you are now doing. You are not strong enough in- 
dividually and you need an organization to look after 
matters for you. The effect of association work is apparent 
to any business man, and you are most of you aware of 
the good work it has done for you in the lumber line in 
the way of getting redress from railroads and shippers 
alike. There was a time in this matter of railroad rates 
when it was every fellow for himself, and the bigger the 
individual or firm the better rate he got or the larger re- 
bate he secured: and the devil took the hindmost. The 
individual of ordinary means did not have much show 
for his efforts. Organized effort wrought a great change 
in this. You know nowadays that you are on an even 
keel with your competitor and you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has walked up to a ticket office and paid 
mis fare the same as you. ac Plc, 

Did you ever hear Mark Twain's definition of gold mine? 
He says “A gold mine is a hole in the ground owned by 
a liar.’ Have you ever done business with a mine opera- 
tor like that? The operator who will ship and sell direct 
in this territory exists because his quotations go to the 
dealer as well as the consumer; and the dealer, except in 
certain individual cases, is not wise enough to differen- 
tiate. These fellows are as apt to get an order from a 
dealer as from a consumer. Sut for the dealer they would 
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be out of business. If you want to get that kind of an 
operator in this State go after him. Don’t sit around 
and cry over spilt milk. Certainly the retailer has both 
the moral and legal right to refuse to buy from any whole- 
saler who competes with him. Exercise that prerogative. 
All you want to know is who that wholesaler is and put 
him on your waiting list, and when a number of you do 
the same thing to the same fellow it becomes a very 
effective remedy. The reverse of all this is also true. No 
wholesaler is obliged to sell any one he does not want to. 
There are plenty of wholesalers who are turning down 
business from the consumer simply from the standpoint 
of giving the retailer a square deal. Then there is the 
dealer who is a fault finder; complains continually on 
every shipment; makes unreasonable and unjust claims. 
He will some day find himself on the waiting list of the 
shipper and in times of car shortage, heavy demand and 
rush of business he gets what is coming to him from the 
wholesaler, but still he needs looking after from inside 
his own household and we ought to protect him where 
we can. 

There is need of concerted work on shortages in coal 
shipments; railroad weights at destination; equitable and 
just car service rules. How many of you know whether 
you get all you buy or not? Are these coal cars weighed 
light at the mine before loading or is the marked tare 
taken? Are they cleaned of snow and refuse before weigh- 
ing? Some of the cars are so badly in need of repairs 
that coal has evidently leaked out all the way from the 
mines to destination. We have had cars that never should 
have been loaded—they should have been sent to the 
scrap heap. 

Claims can be handled promptly thréugh an associa- 
tion and without entailing any great expense. Some of 
you are now paying 50 per cent to have collected claims 
from the railroads that the Northwestern Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association could have got back for you without 1 
cent of expense. It makes no charge for collecting claims 
except where it is necessary to push the matter by legal 
means. And experience shows that it has few claims that 
are referred to its attorney. Overcharges in freight bills 
are collected very readily, if your claim is sound. : 


A. L. Porter, of Spokane, Wash., said that the coal 
dealers of the Inland Empire formed an organization not 
long ago. 

J. M. Flint, Bozeman; J. E. Lane, Lewistown, and 
others discussed the coal trade situation. E. M. Sybert 
also brought out some good points, and in the midst of 
an earnest statement referred to Mr. Lane ‘as ‘*Mr. 
McLane,’’ the latter interrupting to explain that he had 
dropped the ‘‘Mc’’ when he left the old country. 


Active in Association Affairs. 


The items of shortages, mail order competition and 
questions of that sort were touched upon in the discus- 
sion, and for awhile an experience meeting was held. 
Other things taken up were shipping weights and destina- 
tion weights. Mr. MeMullin urged the lumbermen to 


join the coal association and help by working together. 
Mr. Lane suggested that the Montana Coal Dealers’ 
Association work in harmony with the Inland Empire 
association and aid in getting uniform laws covering 
these matters in all Western States. 


Patronizing Home Merchants. 


An address by J. E. Lane, of Lewistown, making a 
strong argument for patronizing home merchants, was as 
follows: 


The subject ‘“‘Why Everyone Should Trade with the Home 
Merchant” is one of great importance, not only to the 
merchant but to the customer living in his section. We 
all in our different lines look at this from the same point 
ot view. 

The home merchant is the man whom all solicitors of 
every nature call on first for funds for Fourth of July cele- 
brations, county fairs, commercial clubs, churches, hospi- 
tals, Y. M. C. A.’s, and all charitable enterprises. He is 
first to be called on when a progressive citizen starts some 
improvement, civic or otherwise. He is the first man 
called on when drouth, hail or crop failures appeal for 
leniency on what he has purchased for food, clothing, im- 
plements or necessary improvements. 

We have all gone through this same experience, giving 
readily and cheerfully to all subscriptions for the enter- 
tainment and amusement of all. We have donated to all 
churches, hospitals, ete. We have all subscribed to our 
limit to all new enterprises such as creameries, brickyards, 
hotels, ete., all of which help the social, moral and finan- 
cial development of every community. Without them none 
of us would care to try to operate a business, let alone 
have our families live in such a community. This and 
many other items are things that help bring the price of land 
to its actual value. This is what makes the cow bring a 
reasonable price and causes the farmer's wife to raise 
chickens and eggs, make butter and sell milk and cream at 
a good price, which in turn gets them away from the 
drudgery of farm life to a life of modern ease and comfort, 
causes them to realize the advantage of the schools which 
are modern and up to date, made so by the untiring mer- 
chant who made progress in his city a study and a hobby, 
for at this day and age it is the merchant who keeps to 
the front and advocates civic improvement and all other im- 
provements of every nature that help to beautify our homes 
and city. We all try to do just a little more than our 
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neighbor, or neighboring city or town, so when one _lives 
in our city he can look with pride at the growth and say 
to the friend in the neighboring city, “Look what we have: 
our merchant headed this movement; he is a public spirited 
man and a philanthropist.” In view of the fact that our 
home merchant, having the welfare of the community at 
heart, made such progress in busimess that the merchants 
in neighboring towns can see that he must do likewise 
and work hand in hand with his merchant to promote the 
welfare of his community, the county commissioners are 
consulted and good roadways, good bridges are put in and 
Mr. Farmer soon is seen riding to town in his automobile. 


The Farmer’s Position. 


These are just a few illustrations in favor of the mer- 
chant who has made it possible for the factory man to 
live in his city and enjoy the modern pleasures and con- 
veniences ; also the farmer who now has become a part of 
his city and comes in to lectures, to the opera, church, 
ete., and is proud of his city and is proud of his merchant 
and tells his friends what this merchant has done for the 
city. But to many who have vocations in life other 
than selling goods at a small profit, the man who may at 
a good salary be working for some of the enterprises which 
the home merchant has caused to be created can not see 
why he can not progress in the same way. He may have 
known the home merchant a few years back when he was 
just as well off as he was, and he can not see why he is 
not just as bright. The home merchant had worked un- 
tiringly overtime and into the night, has probably stayed 
home from pleasure trips and by his efforts has built up 
a large business, has helped build up a good city, has made 
all these improvements and donations count something in 
return as he foresaw how they would better conditions 
which would eventually better his condition. The man who 
was wondering how the home merchant had made such 
progress could not account for his success, only that he 
yas one of the many who had for years been handing him 
exorbitant prices and now to get even he would get him- 
self a Sears-Roebuck or Montgomery-Ward catalog and 
when he wanted a few garden tools or some furniture or 
even a few groceries or shoes he could buy these at a 
less price in Chicago than from the progressive home mer- 
chant. 

He fails to refer back to the time when times were hard 
and the banks would not extend him credit and Mr. Home 
Merchant was called on to carry the load-and who had the 
opportunity to close him out at that time. The home 
merchant who had credit by taking the chances was able 
to save many a man from financial ruin, which gave him 
an opportunity to recuperate. When he gets on his feet 
and a small balance in the bank then he begins to educate 
himself from the glaring headlines of the mail order cata- 
log, forgetting all trials of the past, all the untiring efforts 
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of the home merchant. He forgot how the home merchant 
was the pioneer who took chances on him and also built 
up good homes, fine hotels, water plant, electric light sys- 
tem, street car system and paved the streets, interested 
capital to come and invest, built factories and placed his 
community before the world as a place to live and enjoy 
life. 
An Eye to Home. 

I do not claim that this is universal, but if one will only 
watch the postoflice and depot he will see every day ship- 
ments from mail order houses to some one in his_ pro- 
gressive community, which if purchased at home would add 
a small margin to "the profit of the home merchant, which 
in turn would add each year to the public’s general wel- 
fare and help to make the laboring man’s home more 
valuable, the farmers’ land more valuable, and make large 
cities out of smal! towns instead of enriching the great 
railroad and express companies and mail order houses in 
foreign cities. 

Many things can be said in favor of why we should trade 
at home, and not one reason why we should send to mail 
order houses. Parcels post is so plain to us and so well 
known that it needs no mention. The only remedy is to 
keep at the wheel, try and carry what our customers want, 
be affable and when one has a customer who wants to buy 
from mail order houses try to reason with him and show 
him where he is working against his own interest. 


Community Development. 


An address by A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, followed. 
Mr. Porter talked extemporaneously, his remarks being 
along the line of cooperative effort. He deprecated the 
centralization of business and wealth and cited the case 
of a little town in eastern Washington which in five years 
became a deserted village because of mail order buying. 
He urged lumbermen to take the initiative and cooperate 
with the local newspapers to educate the community to 
buy at home and build up the home town. He told of the 
success of the meeting of Inland Empire editors in 
Spokane (a report of which appeared recently in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) at which the support of this 
community building work was indorsed by the editors 
and their aid in educating the public along this line was 
enlisted. 

Mr. Sybert said that a Livingston paper recently 
published a mail order advertisement and he wrote the 
editor saying if the paper continued the mail order ad- 
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vertising it could discontinue his (Mr. Sybert’s) adver- 
tising. The mail order advertisement did not appear 
again. 

Mr. Lane told of similar experiences, it being his 
opinion that most of the country newspaper men desire 
to boost for home merekants. 

F. E. Robbins, of Ritzville, Wash., said his local editor 
had voluntarily advised the mail order people that he 
would not carry their advertisements. 

W. A. Mellrath, of Brady, believed thoroughly in pat- 
ronizing the home paper in advertising and in job work. 

Harry Call, of Minneapolis, declared that mail order 
shipments are going into Montana heavily. He strongly 
urged supporting the local newspapers and believed that 
if the movement against the mail order business is kept 
up its injurious effects can be counteracted. 

Fred H. Gilman, of Seattle, Wash., western representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was requested to tell 
of this paper’s work along the lines of Community 
Development, which he did. He told of the thousands 
of editors and the thousands of lumber dealers now tak- 
ing advantage of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S free 
service and how its campaign is changing the sentiment 
of the country press and, as the retail lumbermen and 
the country editors get closer together, the editor learns 
what he did not know before about alleged lumber trusts 
and things of that sort. The editor becomes a booster 
for the town and its merchants, and discourages mail 
order buying and refuses mail order advertisements. Mr. 
Gilman spoke at length, among other things declaring 
that one of the great results of this work is the improv- 
ing and building up of communities, making them more 
attractive and inviting to the younger generation and 
keeping them at home and. on the farm. The main 
feature of the work is the discouraging of mail order 
patronage; another great feature is the decrease in the 
talk in the country press about lumbermen being robbers 
and in a trust. Mr. Gilman’s talk was listened to with 
interest and at the conclusion of the discussion of this 
subject the association adopted a strong resolution ap- 
proving of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Community 
Development work, as stated. 


Situation Critical. 


A. L. Porter said he believed the situation was critical 
and that something must be done at once to check the 
mail order tendency. Already the movement was meet- 
ing with results, and the volume of mail order business 
is decreasing. He urged the retail merchants to get busy 
with their chambers of commerce and not let the real 
estate people and the promoters run them. 

The discussion of Community Development work and 
the patronizing of home merchants was continued at 
length, and many good points were brought out. It was 
a sort of experience meeting and many incidents were 
related illustrating features of the subject. 

Secretary A. L. Porter explained that his association 
had been doing a great deal along the line of Com- 
munity Development, and among other things had been 
responsible for the recent successful editors’ meeting in 
Spokane. He said they also hoped to have addresses 
delivered against parcels post at a big meeting in 
November of the Grange in Spokane. 


Spokane’s Lumber Week. 

He announced the annual meeting of the Western asso- 
ciation would be held in Spokane February 13, 14 and 15, 
1913. It would be made a great Community Develop- 
ment meeting with the names of speakers of national 
fame on the program. Dealers are to be asked to invite 
their local editors to the meeting that they may see the 
association is not a lumber trust. It will be made a 
lumbermen’s week in Spokane, as the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
the first two days of the week, to be followed by the 
retailers’ three days’ session. Representatives of the 
railroads also will be asked to be present and tell what 
they are doing for the community. 

Resolutions. 

The report of the resolutions committee, consisting 
of J. E. Lane, A. W. Gates, J. M. Flint and Grant Call, 
was read by Secretary G. M. Porter and adopted, as 
follows: 


Whereas, Our esteemed friend and colaborer, W. J. Owen, of 
Moore, is, on account of slight indisposition, unable to be with us 
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for the first. time in our association’s history; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary advise Brother Owen of our best 
wishes and heartiest desire for his speedy and complete recovery 
so that he may be with us for years to come. As a penalty for this, 
his first absence, he was unanimously selected president for the 
ensuing year 

Whereas, The experience of our members is that in many in- 
stances carload and less than carload shipments consigned to 
prepaid stations have arrived prior to receipt of invoice or any 
notification that shipment has been made; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the manufacturing and wholesalers’ associations 
notify their members urging them always to send bill of lading 
or written notification stating initials and car number to the 
consignee the day the car is shipped, in order to avoid demurrage 
at destination, and also to notify consignee that car is in transit. 
We also urge shippers to be more prompt in sending invoice with 
bill of lading attached so that goods may be checked or car traced. 





Whereas, Mr. J. E. Spurling, general agent of the Northern 
Pacific, one of our railroads, was most gracious with special favors 
for the accommodations of our guests; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this association be given 
Mr. Spurling, to assure him that we will ever be mindful of the 
fact that cooperation and accommodation are two factors which 
will help to make and keep our railroad, the Northern Pacific, the 
best the land affords. 

Whereas, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, is always 
represented at our meetings by that genial good fellow, Fred H. 
Gilman; and 

Whereas, This trade newspaper publishes a vast amount of weekly 
news for the information and special education of the retail lumber 
merchant under the two special departments, ‘‘Realm of the Re 
tailer’’ and ‘‘There Is No Place Like Home,’’ also valuable special 
editorials; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in recognition of these services our association 
recommend that all retail merchants should subscribe for and read 
this paper, and that we especially commend the large amount of 
effort and money being expended in disseminating information on 
Community Development, free advertisements for the retailer’s use 
in his local newspaper, also free editorial information on com- 
munity building given to the local newspaper and the suggestions it 
has furnished hundreds of retail lumber merchants on how to best 
organize and build up a building and loan association. 

Whereas, The National Federation of Retail Merchants, Chicago, 
has for one of its principal objects the securing of a national 
advertising law which will confine all advertisers to a general 
statement of fact and truth; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association heartily approves of such a 
national law, and urges its individual members to support the 
federation, when they are called upon for a membership. 


Annual Meeting. 
The naming of the places for the holding of the semi- 


annual meeting in December and the annual meeting next 
July then came up for discussion. J. E. Lane favored 


Glacier Park for the annual next July. Mr. Cardell! sug- 
gested the Yellowstone National Park, and that the meet- 
ing be held at the Grand Canyon Hotel, or at the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs Hotel. After some discussion no 
decision was reached as to where the annual and semi 
annual meetings shall be held, and the matter was left to 
the board of directors. 

A resolution was adopted thanking C. A. Weil, of the 
Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka, Mont., for his kind invita- 
tion to the association to meet at Eureka next July. 
After this the convention, which was one of the best and 
most interesting ever held by the association, adjourned. 


Those Present. 


E. M. Sybert, Livingston; A. W. Miles Co. 
George H. Knight, Billings; Northern Pacific Railway 
T. R. Holmes, Laurel; T. R. Holmes Lbr. Co. 
Frank Walmum, Cascade; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
George H. McMullin, Deer Lodge; Deer Lodge Lbr. Co 
Knute Ovregaard, Hysham; C.-H. Chase Lbr. Co. 
Albert Christensen, Acton; Acton Lbr. Co. 
J. E. Spurling, Billings; Northe 2rn Pacific Railway. 
Cc. H. Wood, Billings; Washington Mill Co. 
W. W. Dunks, Butte; Western Lbr. Co. 
Cc. A. Riggs, Livingston; Livingston Lbr. Co 
T. O. Peacock, Trident; ‘Red Devil Cement.” 
H. M. Allen, Billings; H. M. Allen & Co. 
A. K. Southworth, Billings; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 
J. D. McCulloch, Minneapolis, Minn.; Coeur d’Alene Lbr. Co. 
T. W. Vickere, Sandpoint, Idaho; Humbird Lbr. Co. 
H. L. Call, Minneapolis, Minn.; Goodridge-Call Lbr. Co. 
Grant Call, Minneapolis, Minn.; Goodridge-Call Lbr. Co. 
H. Mattson, Cascade; Home Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Burt, Forsyth; C. H. Chase Lbr. Co. 
W. A. Mellrath, Brady; Rogers-Templeton Lbr. Co 
W. H. Barles, Lewiston; Montana Lbr. Co. 
J. P. Lansing, Missoula; Polleys Lbr. Co. 
F. E. Robbins, Ritzville, Wash.; White River Lbr. Co. 
A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash.; Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 
W. A. McCampbell, Billings; Montana Sash & Door Co 
os W. Gates, Lewiston; Montana Lbr. Co. 
N. Wheeler, Minneapolis; Carr-Collier Co. 
Frea H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
J. E. Owen, Moore; Basin Lbr. "Co. 
W. E. 3urke, Trident; Three Forks Portland Cement Co 
H. A. Templeton, Great Falls; Rogers-Templeton Lbr. Co 
G. M. Porter, Billings; Cardell Lumber & Coal Co. 
J. O. Busse, Minneapolis; Carr-Collier Co. 
H. E. Perkins, Billings: C. H. Chase Lbr. Co. 
A. E. Platz, Huntley; rag # Lbr. Co. 
G. W. Mason, Bonner: A. M. Co. (Lumber Dept.) 
L. F. Douthett, Big Timber. 
Master Edward Douthett, Big Timber. 
— H. Allen, Billings; H. M. Allen & Co. 
. F. Wagner, Big Timber r; Big Timber Lbr. Co. 
R Cc. Cardell, Billings; Cardell Lumber & Coal Co 
Cc. W. Allen, Big Timber; H. M. Allen & Co. 
J. R. Swearingen, Billings; Montana Sash & Door Co. 
Harry Phillips, Billings; Montana Sash & Door Co. 
J. M. Flint, Bozeman; Flint-Lynn Lbr. Co. 
E. A. Brown, Helena; Brown Bros. Lbr. Co. 
J. P. Healey, Belt; Neihart Lbr. Co. 
J. E. Lane, Lewiston; Montana Lbr. Co. 
W. E. Bennett, Livingston; Agent Northern Pacific Railway. 
B. O. Johnson, Miles City; Division Supt., N. P. fF 


Mesdames— Henry Gilsdorf, Billings 
Frank Walmum, Cascade. J. E. Lane, Lewiston. 
George H. Mullin, Deer Lodge. J. R. Swearingen, Billings. 
Albert Christensen, Acton. Misses— 

A. K. Southworth, Billings. Alice Files, Forsyth 
H. Mattson, Cascade. Eva Burt, Forsyth. 
W. A. McCampbell, Billings. Myrtle Sybert, Livingston 


J. E. Owen, Moore. 

George M. Porter, Billings. 
Harlan Matson, Cascade. 
E. M. Sybert, Livingston. 
oO. F. Wagner, Big Timber, 
R. C. Cardell, Billings. 


Madeline Sybert, Livingston. 
Bernice Claffin, Helena. 
Francis Gilsdorf, Billings 
Dello Gilsdorf, Billings. 
Edith Lane, Lewistown. 
Newell Lane, Lewistown 


THE BANQUET. 


At 8:30 Saturday evening as an electrical storm, with 
a copious downpour, raged about Hunters and in the 
mountains to the north, nearly a hundred retail lumber- 
men of Montana, their ladies, and invited guests sat 
down to a sumptuous banquet in the pretty dining room 
of the New Dakota Hotel, and for two hours, as the 
feast was being enjoyed, the heavy-beamed ceiling re- 
sounded with music and song. It was a pretty scene. 
From the graceful hanging chandeliers the electric lights 
radiated in soft colors, pleasing to the eyes of the 
banqueters. In the orchestra loft Miss Frances Gilsdorf, 
Frank H. Allen and F. L Wood sang popular airs that 
were soon taken up by everyone. 

It was with the coffee and cigars that W. A. McCamp- 
bell, of Billings, otherwise known as ‘‘Dad’’ McCamp- 
bell, was toastmaster He said that his acting as toast- 
master, according to his wife, was like a dog walking on 
his hind legs, not because it is so well done, but because 
it can be done at all. He then read Géorge Fitch’s 
vestpocket essay on ‘‘Montana,’’ which provoked some 
merriment. He then introduced the newly elected vice 
president, J. M. Flint, of Bozeman, whose talk was short 
but to the point. The talks. that followed were inter- 
spersed with solos. Mr. Wood, especially, rendered sev- 
eral excellent selections; his is a rich bass voice. 

The retiring president, H. A. Templeton, of Great 
Falls, was introduced and told some of his experiences at 
lumber conventions, particularly at the hands of the 
toastmaster. 

A telegram to A. L. Porter was received at this point, 
and read by the toastmaster. It was from Spokane, and 
was as follows: 

Tweedie: Algernon Lamoine Porter, jr., has first tooth 
started. What shall I do? Come home at once, 

(Signed.) WUIFIE. 

Harry L. Call, of Minneapolis, was introduced as a 
‘‘millionaire Jumberman’’ and Mr. Call made good his 
reputation of being equal to the occasion. He said that 
though not a resident of the State he took a great inter- 
est in Montana and wished to see it prosper. He did 
not look at the financial side of his yards in Montana 
only, but wished to be considered as one who had the 
interests of the State deeply at heart. 

The toastmaster stated that at last year’s banquet a 
telegram was received from Mrs. H. M. Allen, asking her 
spouse to come home and cease ‘‘sporting around at 
lumber meetings.’’ This year she consented to Mr. 
Allen coming to the convention on the condition that 
their son Frank accompany him. The toastmaster then 
introduced Frank Allen, who rendered a tenor solo and 
was loudly encored. 

J. E. Lane, of Lewistown, first president of the Mon- 
tana association, and at present president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, when introduced, an 
nounced that he had discovered Mr. MeCampbell as a 
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toastmaster, and in fact he now regretted that he ever 
started him in the business. Mr. Lane added to the 
merriment of the occasion by contributing a good story 
or two. ; 

J. E. Owen, of Moore, son of the association’s new 
president, added a few thoughts to the idea of eom- 
munity dévelopment that were very timely. 

Mr. Wood rendered ‘‘ Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay!’’ in the chorus 
of which all joined with fervor. 

W. E. Burke, of Trident, a manufacturer of cement, 
spoke brietly and said he was glad to be present. 

**O You Great Big Beautiful Doll’’ as sung by Miss 
Gilsdorf, assisted in the chorus by all present, made a 
decided hit. 

A. L. Porter, of Spokane, got back at the toastmaster. 
Mr. Porter came from the same town back East as the 
toastmaster, so he told some interesting incidents of his 


career that had not heretofore been known. In eon- 
clusion he invited everyone to come to the Western asso- 
ciation’s big meeting in Spokane next February. 


B. O. Johnsen, superintendent of the Montana division 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, who was one of the 
honored guests of the evening, briefly expressed his pleas- 
ure at being present. This with more music concluded 
the affair. 


MONTANA CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association can be 
classed among the strong State organizations of retailers. 
Its meeting always have been fruitful, and although this 
ly the third annual meeting its membership embraces 
a large percentage of the dealers in the State and much 
interest is manitested in its work. 

Some cof the members motored far to attend the 
Hunters Hotsprings meeting. J. E. Lane, of the Mon- 
tana Lumber Co., Lewistown, accompanied by Mrs. Lane 
and their two daughters, made the trip of nearly 150 
miles from Lewistown Friday over roads that are none 
too good, owing to recent heavy rains, and reached 
Hunters late that evening. J. R. Swearingen, of the 
Montana Sash & Door Co., Billings, and Mrs. Swear- 
ingen, motored nearly the same distanee from Billings, 
as did R. C. Cardell, of the Cardell Lumber & Coal Co., 
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is Joe Lansing, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula. 
Who in the North or West doesn’t know Joe Lansing? 
Twenty years ago he was traveling for the old J. B. 
Bassett Lumber Co. out of Minneapolis. For years he 
represented at Minneapolis the Earles interests of Bel- 
lingham, and then he became associated with Ed Polleys 
and his brother, W. H. Pollevs. He doesn’t look a bit 


older than he used to look two decades ago. 


Herbert, who is a handsome and bright boy. He sat with 
his parent and participated in the banquet as if he were 
a grown-up, although he was somewhat sleepy toward the 
finish. 

At the banquet Saturday evening B. O. Johnson, su- 
perintendent of the Montana division of the Northern 
-acifie, and W. E. Bennett, agent of the same company 
at Livingston, were guests of honor. J. E. Spurling, 
general agent at Billings, and George F’. Knight, travel- 
ing freight agent, were in attendance at the business 
sessions, so it happened that that railroad was well rep- 
resented. It is the hope that at future meetings of fhis 
association and the Western association the attendance 
of traftie officials of the railroads will be a feature, that 
they may be given an opportunity to get closer to the 
shipper, and that the acquaintance thereby made may 
be of mutual benefit. 

The new president of the association, W. J. Owen, of 
Moore, is one of the earnest lumber association men of 
the West, and it was greatly regretted that illness pre- 
vented his being at the meeting. 

I. E. Robbins, of Ritzville, Wash., is one of the strong 
supporters of the Western association, and is so in- 
terested in association work that he accompanied Secre- 
tary A. L. Porter, of Spokane, to the Hunters meeting. 

W. E. Burke, sales manager for the Three-Forks 
Portland Cement Co., Trident, who seldom misses a meet- 
ing of Montana dealers, was accompanied by T. O. Pea- 
cock, who travels for the company in eastern Montana. 
This concern makes the well-known Red Devil cement. 

C. H. Wood, who travels for the Washington Mill Co., 
of Spokane, well-known sash and door manufacturer, 
for the last year has been making his headquarters at 
Billings. A. K. Southworth, who travels for the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho, also has head- 
quarters at Billings, which is getting to be a center for 
lumber and door salesmen. 

Harry L. Call, of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, which has a line of yards through the Dakotas 
and Montana, was accompanied by his younger brother, 
Grant Call, who lives at Bismark, N. Dak., and looks 
wtter the company’s yards in that section. 








Nu 


Photo by George 3. Lass, Billings, Mont. 
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NEW DAKOTA HOTEL, HUNTERS HOTSPRINGS, MONT., WHERE THE MONTANA RETAIL LUMBER MEN’S ASSOCIATION HELD ITS THIRD ANNUAL. 


Billings, who was-accompanied by Mrs. Cardell and their 
two charming children. C. A. Riggs, of the Livingston 
Lumber Co., came from Livingston in his automobile, 
accompanied by Mrs. Riggs. In facet Montana retailers 


‘ 
reat on motoring. 





Ibert Christensen has recently established a yard at 
\l ( | th I q 
Acton, on the Great Northern above Billings. It is a 


prepaid station, and Mr. Christensen is nearly the ‘‘ whole 
thing’? at Acton, from chief of policé to mayor and 
tuwn council, besides operating the general store, and 
owning the townsite. He surely is some Peo-Bah at Ac- 
ton. Mr. Christensen was graduated from the University 


of Copenhagen as a civil engineer, and was with the 
General Electric Co. at Minneapolis for several years be- 
fore going to Acton two months ago to engage in busi- 
ness for himself. 

A feature of the Montana annual meetings is the at- 
tendance of the ladies, who enjoy the social features that 
are provided. A number of the members were accom- 
panied by their wives and daughters and the dancing 
parties each evening were greatly enjoyed. The Misses 
Edith and Newell Lane, daughters of J. E. Lane, of 
Lewistown, Miss Elva Burt and Miss Alice Files, of 
Forsyth, and Miss Myrtle Sybert, daughter of E. M. 
Sybert, of Livingstown, were typical of the charming 
Montana girls. Madeline Sybert, a plump little miss of 
11, won her way to the hearts of her father’s many 
friends by her gracious ways. 

R. C. Cardell was in the big plunge when the group 
picture was announced te be taken, so he hastily joined 
the group before the camera, attired in his bathing 
costume, as will be observed in the group picture. 

Some of the old guard of traveling salesmen were 
there, including Anse Wheeler, now representing the 
Carr-Collier Co., of Minneapolis. For many years—a 
quarter of a century at least—Anse Wheeler has traveled 
out of Minneapolis, and although his hair is white, and 
he now makes his home away out at Port Angeles, Wash., 
on the Straits of Juan de Fuea, he still travels a good 
part of the time. Another of the old Minneapolis guard 


The official photographer was George J. Lass, of Bill- 
ings, who took an excellent group picture that is repro- 
duced herewith. 

Secretary George M. Porter, whose home is at Billings, 
Was accompanied by his wife and their 5-year-old son 











FRANKLIN L. WOOD; 
Vocalist. 


The lumber department of the Anaconda Copper .Min- 
ing Co., Bonner, was as usual represented by George W. 
Mason, who travels in Montana and North Dakota. He 
is another who is mellowing with age without showing 
his years. 

Through the kindness of B. O. Johnson, superintend- 
ent of the Montana division, the Northern Pacific’s 
erack train, the North Coast Limited, stopped at 
Springdale, the station for Hunters, to take on pas- 
sengers for Spokane and Seattle. The arrangement 
was made by General Agent Spurling of Billings, who 
was at the convention. 





FOREST FIRE SITUATION IN LOWER PENIN- 
SULA OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, Micu., July 16.—Charles F. Hickok, chief 
warden of the Forest Fire Protective Department of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, located 
at Gaylord, Mich., is making the rounds of the several 
districts in the southern peninsula under his supervision. 
He was in Cadillac and with Deputy Warden Burritt 
was taken through the Wexford County district in an 
automobile by the courtesy of the Cummer-Diggins Co. 

Mr. Hickok reports his deputy wardens as doing good 
work, and although there have been many fires, as yet 
no losses have occurred to any member of the associa- 
tion. Several violations of the State fire law have been 
reported to the State department. Ninety fires were re- 
ported for June, 42 of which oceurred during the last 
week of the month. These fires were caused by the 
following: 


Railroads—fires set by locomotives... ....,..-.-eeeeees 65 
Settlers—letting fires get beyond their control..... ae OD 
Fishermen—careless with pipes, matches and camp fires 4 


Campers—leaving Camp fireS ....... cece eee eee eee eeee 2 
Miscellaneous—cause not KNOWN......... eee eee eeeeee 14 
90 


Recent rains all over the Lower Peninsula of Michigan 
have put out the forest fires and conditions are better 
than they were a month ago. 
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MARRIED LADIES STARTING SOMETHING—A RACE THIS TIME. SOME OF THE INTERESTED SPECTATORS SNAPPED AT RACES. 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN HOLD THEIR ANNUAL PICNIC. 


Over Two Hundred Participate in Yearly Outing and Enjoy Baseball of Many Varieties, Athletic Sports and Music 


—Ladies Prominent Among the Athletes. 


With baseball, indvor and outdoor, inside and bone- 
head, with sports more or less athletic, so arranged 
that everybody from the three-year-old tot to aged 
persons. had a chance, and with other events, the annual 
picnie of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago was 
held at Ravinia Park Tuesday, July 16, beginning early 
in the morning and continuing until the shades of night 
were falling fast. 

Counting them all—men, women and kids—there 
were over 200 in the party and they were a frolicsome 
lot. Everybody entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
The ladies ran in the foot races, despite natural 
shyness and tube skirts, and threw the baseball in 
large numbers and many directions. In all of the 
events there were plenty of entrants; and prizes of 
great value were distributed in glittering array. 

The party reached Ravinia shortly after 10 o’clock 
and immediately the ‘‘regular’’ ball game occurred, 
the contesting teams being the Hickorys and the Yel- 
low Piners. Captain, Manager and Field-General R. 
D. Sullivan had for several weeks been rounding up a 
team to sustain the honors of the yellow pine trade, 
but nevertheless the Hickorys, who were as hard as 
their name and some of them young enough to indi- 
cate that they were second growth, won the victory. 
It was agreed that the combat should be five innings. 
Our official statistician reports the following harrow- 
ing details: 

First Inning. 

Yellow Piners—W. L. Margrafft missed the third strike, 
but chucked Ory out of first. Sullivan was lammed in the 
slats, advanced to second on a passed ball, pilfered third 
and expired there after Wallerstein’s sensational catch of 
Marsh’s fly and Eager had popped to the pitcher, No_ runs. 

_Hickorys Ory retired Skeele on a shot to first: Dodge 
flied to Thompson. Three wild shoots in succession by Kim- 
ball hit Dierssen and advanced him to third and then Larson 
was retired, Sullivan to Ory. No runs. 

Second Inning. 

Yellow Piners—I. C, Margraff fanned Holloway and Dion ; 
Thompson singled and W. L. Marggraf killed him off at sec- 
ond on an attempted steal. It was the Marggraf family's 
round by a wide margin. No runs. 

Hickorys—-W. L. Marggraf  breezed. Dwyer poked to 














deep left and got credit for a home run when the throw hit 
a tree. 1. C. Marggraf got a life when Dion missed the 
third strike, stole second, took third when Fletcher was 
thrown out by Marsh and scored on Ory’s error on Waller 
stein. Ory retired Skeele unassisted. Two runs. 

Third Inning. 

Yellow Viners—Burns struck out. Dwyer erred on Kim 
ball, who stole second and scored on Skeele’s error on Ory’s 
drive. Skeele and Dierssen got Sullivan, and Dierssen re 
tired Marsh unassisted. One run. 

Ilickorys—Kimball threw Dodge out at first. Dierssen hit 
for two bases. Larson foul-flied to Dion. W. L. Margraff 
singled, scoring Dierssen, and stole second. Marsh threw 
out Dwyer. One run. 

Fourth Inning. 

Yellow VPiners—Eager fanned with great enthusiasm. 
Ilolloway was saved by I. C. Marggraffs’ error, and Margraff 
hit Dion. Thompson sacrificed and Holloway scored on a 
passed ball. Burns struck out. One run. 





Hickorys— 








AB. R. H. PO. A. 1D) 
ERORE. SE 6 oiecc cee yee 1 1 1 0 1 
1S ae reais ee ge 0 1 1 i) 0 
eyereacen, 2B ......5.5% ps dcoiaae 1 1 a 0 1 
AB EBORy (OE oo 0:5:0'0.5 sonienied 0 0 0 0 0 
W.. 2. BMiptenmral, ¢°:. ..;. 1U) 1 6 2 0 
NN a op wie a oresd Spas a 6 2 1 1 0 0 1 
LC. Margerat, p .pcccece 1 0 1 2 1 
PGtCner, GD os 'e.s:c.c0s 6 < 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Wallerstein, Ff 206.6022 1 0 1 0 0 
NOR THN, e365: 6 6-8 20 5 5 15 4 4 
Yellow Piners— 
R. H. PO. A. E. 
Ory, 1b ... 0 0 7 0 2 
Sullivan, 2b 0 0 0 5 0 
Marsh, ss 0 1 0 2 
Eager, cf 0 0 1) 0 1 
Holloway, rf Sea calasie 1 0 0 0 0 
CoA aA re earner ene 0 0 3 0 0 
Thompson, 0 1 2 1 0 
{yh GAR err 0 0 0 0 0 
Fe SD) ort eset ccd 2 0 0 2 0 
OG sops00o.5 owes 058 219 3 2 12 7 3 
1 2 3 t 5 
YELLOW PINERS ......... 0 0 1 1 1—3 
ERECTOR. | oiiic.s sve halosie ears 0 2 1 4 *_ 5 


Home run—Dwyer. Two-base hit—Dierssen. Struck out 
by Kimball 1, by Marggraf 6. Wild pitches—Kimball 2. Passed 
balls—Dion 2, Marggraf 3. Stolen bases—Skeele, W. I. Marg- 
graf, I. C. Marggraf (2), Sullivan, Marsh, Kimball (3). Sac- 
rifice hit—Thompson. Umpires—Moore and Klann, 


Hickorys—Ory dropped the throw, I. C. Margraff taking 
first. He stole second and was caught off at third by Kim 
ball on a close decision, which disturbed the hickory mar 
ket some considerable. Fletcher foul-flied to Dion. Eager 
dropped Wallerstein’s fly and Skeele poled him home 
Skeele was called out stealing third, but to avoid bloodshed 
Umpire Moore reversed the decision and sent the teams 
back into the field. Dodge singled, scoring Skeel Dierssen 
was retired, Thompson to Ory. Two runs 

Fifth Inning. 


Yellow Viners—Dierssen’s error saved Kimball, who stolk 


second and third, scoring on a passed ball Ory flied to 
Dierssen. Sullivan flied to Dodge Marsh singled and 
swiped second. Eager struck out. One run 


The spectators tremendously enjoyed the ball game, 
particularly the joint debates that occurred occasion- 
ally when Umpire Moore refused to accept the cre 
dentials of some contesting delegation at third. The 
criticisms, however, were like the throws from the out 
field—not aimed at anybody in particular. When an 
outfielder caught the ball he simply threw it to that 
part of the ground where he understood a game was 
going on. The Margraff battery had a _ brand of 
pitching that was as hard to unravel as its name. 


-Kimball pitched well enough to beat any ordinary 


team, like the Cubs or Giants, but the Hickorys were 
a little bit too much for him. 

Some of the old boys pulled off an indoor-outdoor 
game on the green sward while the main bout was in 
progress. In consequence Wednesday a number of 
Chicago lumbermen were compelled to write orders 
with their left hands. 


The Real Athletics. 


After the ball players had dispersed, there wert 
other athletic events. The first was the peanut race, 
in which the entrants were Georgia West, Helen West, 
John Fountain jr., Donald Hanson and Robert Maisey. 
Georgia West won, with Helen West second and 
Robert Maisey third. Time, 2:11. 

The fat men’s race came near not only being a dead 
heat but a dead field. It was run twice, the first race 
being contested because E. F. Dodge was not plump 















HICKORYS SMILING WITH 


THEIR BASEBALL VICTORY. 





| 





YELLOW PINERS NOT DOWN-HEARTED EVEN IN DEFEAT. 
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thickness. The starters in the final were J. J. Fink, 
P.-L. Schmechel, N. T. Hand, Charles Duee and T. C. 
Shaw. Hand won by a foot. Shaw was second and 
Fink third. Time: 0:00. 

The starters in the 25-yard dash for married ladies 
were Mrs. E. H. Klann, Mrs. W. A. Herbert, Mrs. C. 
E. Brink, Mrs. P. S. Fletcher, Mrs. Charles Duee, Mrs. 
J. F. Fountain, Mrs. Douglas Malloch and Mrs. H. B. 
Darlington. Mrs. Darlington won, with Mrs. Fletcher 
second and Mrs. Herbert third. Time: Plenty. 

In the shoe race those who appeared were A. F. 
Marsh, T. Dwyer, J. H. Dion, E. H. Klann, W. M. 
Burns, W. D. Kimball, A. H. Ruth, J. D. Pease and 
C. D. Root. Mr. Dion won this event, with Mr. Kim- 
ball second. Time: 2:11:26. 

The most popular event of the day was the ball 
throwing contest for the ladies. In the preliminary 
the following appeared, each throw being received 
with great applause; Miss May Evelyn Fountain, Mrs. 
J. T. Hanson, Mrs. Robert Maisey, Miss Margaret 
Fountain, Miss Helen West, Mrs. J. F. Fountain, Mrs. 
George Ostrander, Miss Ruth Skeele, Mrs. W. A. Her- 
bert, Mrs. C. E. Brink, Mrs. P. 8. Fletcher, Mrs. E. 
H. Klann, Miss Margaret McGlone, Miss Lydia Sall- 
mann, Miss Marjorie Wistar, Mrs. C. Sievert, Miss 
Beulah Trier, Miss Genevieve Burns, Miss Evelyn 
Diehl, Mrs. F. H. Burnaby, Miss Henrietta Gillsdorf, 
Miss Miranda Thiele, Miss Della Breuel, Mrs. A. H. 
McGrew, Miss Lulu Trier, Miss Beatrice Wilcox, Miss 
Mildred Hooper, Mrs. Charles Duee, Mrs. H. B. Darling- 
ton and Miss Olive Maley. Misses McGlone, Wistar, 
Diehl and Wilcox qualified for the final. Miss Mar- 
jorie Wistar won, with Miss Beatrice Wilcox second 
and Miss Margaret McGlone third. Distance 385 
vards. 


The 100-yard dash for men was a real event, A. F. 
Marsh winning in 12 seconds, with Edward Skeele 
and G. E. Attley tied for second. W. L. Marggraf, 
I. C. Marggraf, W. M. Burns, T. J. Dwyer, Walter 
McGrew and J. H. Dion also ran. 


Starters in the 30-yard dash for single ladies were - 


Misses Olive L. Maley, Ruth Skeele, Della Breuel, 
Marjorie Wistar, Lulu Trier, Clara Trier, Edna Trier, 
Hattie Bell, Beulah Trier, Margaret McGlone and 
Virginia Shaw. Miss Ruth Skeele won with Miss 
Margaret McGlone second. 

In the race for boys under 16 the starters were 
Donald Hanson, John Fountain, Robert Maisey, Her- 
bert Brink, Ewell Fountain, Donald Malloch and 
Homer Burnaby. Herbert Brinkley was first, Robert 
Maisey second and John Fountain third. Time :9. 

The following were paired in the three-legged race: 
G. A. Larson and T. J. Dwyer, A. T. Marsh and I. C. 
Margegraf, R. D. Sullivan and Frank Burnaby, Robert 
Thompson and H. D. Welch. ‘Thompson and Welch 
won. Time: 1:11. 

The lumbermen and their families and friends then 
adjourned to the pavilion for luncheon, during which 
they were entertained by William Eager and others 
at the piano. In the afternoon they played more 
baseball and listened to the Thomas orchestra. That 
is they played more baseball than they did listening. 
Late in the afternoon all returned to Chicago agree- 
ing that a pleasant time was had. 

The following were the donors of prizes in the ath- 
letic events: Boys’ race—T. 8S. Estabrook and E. E. 
Skeele; men’s race—H. H. Hettler; baseball—F. L. 
Brown and E. E. Hooper; 30-yard dash, single ladies— 
F. T. Boles; three-legged race—A. H. Ruth, J. Kerns 
and C. E. Quigley; ball throwing by ladies—G. J. 


Pope and J. L. Lane; shoe race—V. F. Mashek and 
John Claney; 25-yard dash—Theodore Fathauer, J. H. 
Dion and James McParland. The other prizes were 
given by the association. 


The following were the committees and officials: 


Picnic Committees. 
Transportation and dinner—E. E. Hooper and H. D. 
Welch. 
Athletics—H. B. Darlington, chairman; R. D. Sullivan, 


John Halpin, P. S. Fletcher, L. J. Crowe, J. H. Dion and 
Cross. 


Prizes—R. D. Sullivan and 8. C. Bennett. 


Field Sports Officials. 


Judges—Herman H. Hettler, Murdock McLeod, G. J. Pope, 
E. E. Hooper, John Claney, C. C. Collins, J. W. Embree, 
E. E. Skeele, J. M. Attley and F. M. Baker. 


Clerks of course—P. S. Fletcher, R. D. Sullivan, J. H. 
Dion, E. L. Thornton, H. B. Darlington and O. A. Agler, 


Starter—E. A. Thornton. 


Baseball—W. D. Kimball, captain Yellow Piners; P. S. 
Fletcher, captain Hickorys. 


Peanut race—E. H. Klann, Frank Templeton and H. D. 
Velch. 





Fat men’s race—Ben Collins, jr., Will Trainer and L. 
E. Fuller. 

25-yard dash by married ladies—James McParland, Theo- 
dore Fathauer and J. 

Shoe race by men—F. L. Brown, V. F. Mashek and John 
Claney. 

Ball throwing by ladies—J. L. Lane, Bill Eager and G. J. 
Pope 

100-yard dash by men—R. H. Gillespie, Edward Skeele 
and §S. C. Bennett. 

30-yard dash by single ladies—F. T. Boles, G. T. Mickle 
and L. E. Rollo. 

Race for boys under 16—T. S. Estabrook, H. S. Hayden 
and Charles Westcott. 





PENNSYLVANIANS’ SUMMER MEETING AND OUTING. 


Routine Business Covers Insurance and Annexing Subordinate Exchanges—Outdoor and Indoor Diversions at an 
Ideal Spot Include a Comprehensive Automobile Tour. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 15.—‘‘ Those who attend our 
meetings seem to have no trouble in seeing how it pays 
them to be members of the association.’? These words 
of former President Henry Palmer, of Langhorne, con- 
tain the meat in the nut of lumber organizations. Of 
course the man who never attends and does not realize 
the benefit of intermingling with his fellow merchants 
ean not see clearly where he gets his money back, but 





¢. FRANK WILLIAMSON, THE PRESIDENT ; 
Who Directed the Entertainment Features. 


any one who attended the summer meeting and outing 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association at Pax- 
inosa Inn, near Easton, Pa., July 10 and 11, found him- 
self well repaid, not only for the cost of the trip but 
for any expense incurred by membership in the organi- 
zation. 

One of the features of the meeting was the presence 
of so many of the wives and families of the lumbermen, 
and these not only enjoyed the pleasures of the trip but 
took a deep interest in the business affairs as well. 








President C. Frank Williamson, of Media; Vice Presi- 
dent J. J. Milleisen, of Mechanicsburg; Treasurer T. J. 
Snowdon, of Scranton; Secretary J. F. Martin, of 
Philadelphia, and Directors Henry Palmer, of Langhorne, 
and William C. Peirce, of Bristol, arrived on the even- 
ing of the 9th, when a conference was held with Clinton 
Hilliard, of Easton, and William E. Speer, of Pen Argyl, 
who were in charge of the proposed Thursday auto trip. 

A directors’ meeting was held at 9:30 a. m. on 
Wednesday the 10th, President Williamson in the chair, 
and those named above were present. After the reading 
of the minutes and the transaction of other routine work 
the financial report was made, which showed the funds 
to be in good shape. The secretary’s report showed the 
election of three members and three resignations since 
the last meeting. The question of membership brought 
out the above-quoted remark by Mr. Palmer following 
reports by the different members who had been endeavor- 
ing to reinstate some of the lapsed members. J. Jay 
Wister, of Columbia; Frank S. Ohl, of Robesonia; 
J. Frank Brubaker, of Mt. Gretna, and H. B. Heimbach, 
of Lewisburg, were elected to membership. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to drop 
a number of members who did not appreciate their 
membership enough to keep their dues paid up. The 
secretary reported that all old complaints had been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the contending parties and 
that not one new complaint had been received during 
the last half year. 


Address of Welcome. 


The general meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock, 
with a small attendance that kept growing as each car 
arrived, the ball room being fairly well filled before 
the meeting adjourned. President Williamson intro- 
duced the Hon. David W. Nevin, mayor of Easton, who 
addressed the lumbermen as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association: I have always felt that an address 
of welcome was more of a formality than a good handshake 
on the part of whoever was designated to deliver the same. 
I do not know of a better place to hold your association 
meeting than Easton, and for this reason: All the materials 
used in the construction of a_ building we have in the 
County of Northampton, except lumber, and it is well that 
you should keep before the people of this community that 
there is such an organization as a lumbermen’s association, 
otherwise our buildings would be entirely constructed of 
brick and cement. Within this county we have iron, steel, 
slate and paint, but no lumber. We are proud of our city, 
as we are so close to the largest markets of our country. 
Anyone who comes here and becomes acquainted with our 
city, if he is wise, will come again. I came to this com- 


munity more than 42 years ago and I think I can say with- 
out any egotism that the reception that I have received dur- 
ing that time is such that I have never regretted from that 
day to this that I cast my lot here and I hope Easton has 
not regretted my remaining here. I was born in Franklin 
County, this State, and I say that of all the places I know, 
no place is superior in its natural resources to the city of 
Easton. I am here to-day as its executive head to hand 
the keys of the city of Easton to you. I hope that each 
one of you will accept them in the spirit in which I give 
them, and in due time return them untarnished. If you do 





J. J. MILLEISEN, THE VICE PRESIDENT: 
Who Responded to Address of Welcome. 


not expect to come here permanently to live I feel sure 
that you will come back again and you will receive the 
same cordial welcome that I now extend to you from the 
one whose privilege it may be to extend it to you then. 


Response to Address of Welcome. 
J. J. Milleisen, vice president of the association, re- 
sponded to the mayor’s address of welcome as follows: 
I feel that I voice the sentiment of each one present 


when I thank you for the kind and cordial welcome you 
have extended to us in this beautiful city of Easton, a city 











(1) Justin Peters and W. Z. Sener, of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. (2) The luncheon at the State Quarry. (3) Paxinosa Inn, with the autos waiting for 
the lumbermen. (4) Eighteen autos lined up for the start. 
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surrounded with the beauty 
of rolling fields and 
meadows, and fringed by 
the banks of the beautiful 
Lehigh, and historic old 
Delaware, whose waters 
sparkle in the sunlight 
like diamonds tossed about 
by unseen hands. Amid 
such surroundings our stay 
with you must be pleasant 
and profitable, and our de- 
liberations inspired to high 
and noble purposes. We 
feel that you have un- 
locked and thrown so wide 
open your gates of hospi- 
tality that our stay with 
you from the first hour of 
our association work un- 
til the last friendly toast 
is drank will be a great 
intellectual and social 
feast. 

Following the reading 
of the minutes of the 
last meeting committee 
reports were called for, 
most of which were 
brief, and William C. 
Peirce read a paper de- 
scribing in detail his re- 
cent trip through the 
Southern and Western 
States, presenting with 
vivid reality many of 
. the scenes in the differ- 
ent lumbering centers and great manufacturing enter- 
prises visited. 

Mr. Hilliard announced that all arrangements had been 
completed for the automobile ride on the following day, 
and that the start would be made from the inn at 8 a. m. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws proposed 
the following constitutional amendment, which will prob- 
ably be adopted at the next annual meeting: 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association shall have sub- 
ordinate exchanges affiliated with it, provided, however, that 
the constitution and by-laws of the subordinate branches do 
not in any way conflict with the constitution and by-laws of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. 


Covering the above change it was proposed to alter the 
by-laws to incorporate the following: 

HOW SUBORDINATE LODGES MAY BE ADMITTED. 

Any lumbermen’s exchange in the State of Pennsylvania 
having as members five or more retail lumber dealers shall 
be admitted free to membership in the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Annual dues in the sum of $10 shall 
be charged each member of the subordinate organization as 
heretofore provided in case of individual members. The 
executive committee shall decide as to the eligibility of the 
exchanges applying for membership.—Each subordinate or- 
ganization shall be entitled to two delegates-at-large in all 
conventions of the State association.—Delegates-at-large shall 
have the voting power of the whole membership in good 
standing of the respective branches not represented in the 
annual or semi-annual conventions. 

W. M. James, Morris P. Penrose and E. K. Moyer 
were named as a committee on resolutions and offered 
resolutions of thanks to Mayor Nevin for his kind and 
cordial greetings and welcome, to the local committee 
for its magnificent entertainment, and to W. C. Peirce 
for his interesting paper. 

Justin Peters, of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., asked by President William- 
son to speak on insurance of lumber, stated that during 
the last six months the company has written $1,750,000, 
which figures mean a lot when compared with the total 
of $350,000 for the entire first year. He credited the 
association he was addressing with being the parent of 
his company, and it of the others, so that the entire 
matter of mutual fire insurance among lumbermen is 
traceable to this one source. In the first year there were 
no dividends and no surplus, but the great asset was a 
board of directors composed of lumbermen of character 
and integrity, under whose guidance the company has 
prospered until it now has a surplus of $440,000. He 
found that the memberships of the mutual companies 
were always composed of progressive and successful men, 
and that gradually all are learning more about insurance 
and its important features. Mr. Peters freely offered the 
services of the company to any interested Jumberman, 
whether insured or not. 





OWEN M. BRUNER; 
“Panama Lecturer.” 


Baseball Game Omitted. 


A threatening storm added a sultriness that placed 
physical exertion at a premium. Most of the crowd, 
which had grown to large proportions by early after- 
noon, refused to be inveigled into leaving the spacious 
verandas of the inn to go to the Easton ball grounds, 
and as the ridge was too narrow to admit of a game of 
baseball by the hard-hitting lumbermen the scheduled 
baseball game was declared off. Some of the party scat- 
tered to inspect the beauties of the nearby woods, where 
forestry students were surveying and working, or 
climbed to the ‘‘Cliffs,’? bare rocks overhanging the 
Delaware River a sheer 500 feet. A few of the younger 
men secured a ball and bat and started a game of ball 
on the ridge, the diamond being on a tennis court, the 
center field being shaped like the hump of a dromedary, 
and the right and left fields, if measured from the level 
of the diamond, having their extremities hundreds of feet 
down the precipitous sides of the mountain. Most of 
the time being spent in chasing the ball down the moun- 
tain side and climbing back with it, this did not prove 
particularly popular, and a quoit tournament was held 
until a sprinkling of rain drove all indoors. William C. 
Peirce, Charles L. Betts, E. K. Moyer, J. H. T. Cockey, 
Secretary Martin, G. W. Brown, Albert E. Peeples, 
R. W. Tunis, W. C. Paton and H. E. Bates all showed 
excellent form, and some record scores were made. Pool 
and shuffleboard were played in the spacious basement, 
and some of the young-old men showed the present gen- 
eration that their eyes were still keen and their hands 
steady. 


Evening Entertainment. 


The entertainment in the evening was under the man- 
agement of President Williamson, himself an entertainer 





J. FREDERICK MARTIN, THE SECRETARY ; 
Who Seemed to Be in Two Places at Once. 


of fame, and was a pronounced success,. being composed 
of all-star features, and being run off without any of 
the delays or hitches so often attendant on amateur 
affairs. Song cards had been printed and distributed, 
and the big ball room was filled, while outside each of 
the 16 windows a group was gathered on the porches. 

The program was as follows: 

1—“‘Old Black Joe’: By all hands. 2—Reading: From the 
“Lion and the Mouse,” by Miss Emily K. Norris. 3—Piano. 
Selected, by Miss Clara Hess. 4—Vocal solo: “I Hear You 
Calling,” by Miss Marie Loughney. 5—Reading: By William 
C. Peirce. 6—‘Silver Threads’: By the audience. 7—Violin 
solo: By Alexander Thiede. 8—Vocal solo: By C. Frank 
Williamson. 9—Reading: By Miss Norris. 10—Vocal solo: 
By Miss Loughney. 11—Vocal solo: By Miss Elsie Thiede. 
12—“‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

Miss Norris, whose art was new to most of those 
present, was considered a treat, her rendition of the 
several characters in the first reading being a wonderful 





portrayal, and her versatility being shown in the numer- 
ous encores demanded by the delighted audience. Miss 
Loughney’s singing was, as usual, one of the pleasing 
features, she being a favorite of the lumbermen. Mr. 
Williamson not only delighted his hearers with masterly 
solos, but proved himself an excellent stage manager and 
leader of singing. Young Alexander Thiede, who is still 
in his early teens, proved a marvel on the violin, while 
his sister’s singing was bright and much appreciated. 
Mr. Peirce read in his usual inimitable style some per- 
tinent clippings which he seems to have a great faculty 
for finding. After the entertainment an informal dance 
was given that continued until midnight. 

At 8 a. m. Thursday 18 automobiles assembled at the 
inn and were filled as the names of the occupants were 
called out, and by 8:30 all were far up the beautiful 
‘*River Road.’’ The first stop was made at the big 
cement mill at Martins Creek, where arrangements had 
been made for the entire party to be piloted through 
and shown the workings, from the quarrying of the stone 
to the final packing of the 7,000 barrels daily. The 
entire party had become very dusty from the dry roads, 
but this dust was covered by an outer coating of cement 
when they emerged from the mill, and no one would have 
suspected that they were lumbermen. 

From Martins Creek, through fertile valleys the party 
was taken through Bangor nearly to Pen Argyl, where a 
stop was made at one of the great slate quarries which 
dot the region. The hot and dusty travelers were pleas- 
antly surprised here by great tubs of ice, filled with bot- 
tles of soft drinks, and an enormous supply of sand- 
wiches. The quarry is a square hole in the mountain, 
4 acres in extent, with precipitous walls nearly 400 feet 
high. Great slabs of fresh slate are constantly coming 
up on the many derricks and are conveyed at once on 
small dump cars to the splitting sheds, where they are 
kept damp until converted into shingles or other products. 
Many lumbermen were surprised that the slate must be 
kept nearly at an even temperature, kept damp, and split 
within a few hours of being taken from the quarry. 
After leaving the quarry several routes were taken by 
different machines, some visiting the towns Pen Argyl, 
Portland, Nazareth, ete., and others returning to the inn 
by the route they had come, where, after lunch, good-by 
was said and the members parted to meet again in formal! 
conclave next January. 


Those Present. 


Members and Families—C. Frank Williamson, Media, pres!- 
dent; Mrs. Williamson; J. J. Milleisen, Mechanicsburg, vice 
president; T. J. Snowdon, Scranton, treasurer; J. Frederick 
Martin, Philadelphia, secretary; Mrs. Martin; Henry Palmer, 
Langhorne; Mrs. Palmer; Miss Palmer; Henry P. Palmer; 
William C. Pierce, Bristol; J. M. Brightbill, Hummelstown; 
Mrs 3rightbill; George Brubaker, Reading; Mrs. Brubaker; 






ss A. M. Brubaker; Miss Louise E. Brubaker; M. P. Cooper, 
, stiana; J. S. Hess, Hellertown; Miss Clara Hess; Clinton 
Hiliiard, Zearfoss-Hilliard Co., Easton; W. M. James, New 
Amsterdam; H. C. Johnson, Luzerne; Mrs. Johnson; Miss 
Johnson; J. K. Lewis, Honey Brook; Mrs, Lewis; E. K. Moyer, 
Perkasie; Mrs. Moyer; Morris P. Penrose, Phoenixville; Mrs. 
Penrose; W. Z. Sener, Lancaster; Miss M. Sener; Miss A. 
Sener; William E. Speer, Fitzgerald Speer & Co., Pen Argyl; 
B. F. Speer; Peter S. Trumbower, Nazareth; Andrew Kerns, 
P. S. Trumbower, Nazareth; E. G. Watkins, Taylor-Duryea 
Lumber Co., Scranton; W. W. Webber, Sinking Springs; Mrs. 
Webber; Master Webber; Horace Welty, Red Lion; Mrs. 
Welty; Miss Ivy N. Welty; Emery P. Welty; Elias Wolf, 
Akron. 


Wholesalers and Representatives—American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, by Charles R. Krimm; Beecher 
& Barr, Pottsville and Philadelphia, by Robert Barr; Charles 
M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, by Charles L. Betts; W. Clifton 
Lawton and E. L. Guilford; E. J. Bradley, Pottsville; Brown- 
Bates Co., Philadelphia, by G. W. Brown and H. E. Bates; 
Mrs. G. W. Brown; Mrs. H. E. Bates; Owen M. Bruner, Phila- 
delphia; Canton Lumber Co., Baltimore, by James -Clark; 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, by Albert E. 
Peepels; W. M. Crombie & Co., New_York, by W. L. Paton; 
W. A. Durham, Watsontown; Mrs. W. A. Durham; Eastern 
Lumber Co., Tonawanda, by P. T. Large, jr.; Fisher & Wilson 
Co., Cleveland, by M. G. Haupt; E. B. Foss & Co., Bay City, 
Mich., by E. S. Davison; R. T. Jones Lumber Co., Tonawanda, 
by H. D. Howden and H. J. Nauss; J. S. Kent Co., Phila- 
delphia, by A. K. Eaton; Arthur E. Lane, New York, by 
Kennon Damon; William M. Loyd Co., Philadalphia, by C. 
E. Swope; Watson Malone & Sons, Philadelphia, by Louis 
Wernicke: Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co., Bay City, Mich., by 
Thomas A. Updegraff; William F. Robinson, Philadelphia; 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., by R. L. Parkinson; 
Tunis-Cockey Lumber Co., Philadelphia, by R. W. Tunis and 
John H. T. Cockey, and Wistor, Underhill & Nixon, Phila- 
delphia, by E. K. Guilford. , 

Some of the Guests—Hon. David W. Nevin, mayor of 
Easton: Miss Marie Loughney, of Lansdowne; Miss Emily K. 
Norris, of Philadelphia; Miss Elsie Theide and Alexander 
Thiede, of Paxinosa Inn; Justin Peters, of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; Joseph W. Tatum, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Mrs. J. W. Tatum. 
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ASSOCIATED LUMBER SALESMEN 
IN SESSION. 


Houston, TEX., July 15.—An event of more than 
ordinary importance to the lumber trade was the meet- 
ing in Galveston last Friday of the Associated Lumber 
Salesmen of Texas. This is an organization brought 
into being a little more than a year ago and which prom- 
ises to have a most beneficial influence on the lumber 
trade. The organization is composed of lumber sales- 
men and their chiefs, the general sales agents and their 
assistants, is rather exclusive in its character, in that 
considerable discrimination is exercised in the election 
of new members, and has for its main objects the better- 
ment of conditions in the lumber trade, the elimination 
of all sharp practices in selling, raising the standard of 
salesmanship and the bringing about of a more general 
observance of correct ethics by lumber salesmen. In 
other words, the organization stands, primarily, for clean 
salesmanship, and with this worthy object in view 
deserves the hearty support and encouragement of the 
lumber trade generally. 

Those attending this meeting assembled in Houston 
and departed in a body for Galveston. At the famous 
Bettison’s Pier, out on the jetties, a delectable fish and 
chicken dinner was enjoyed, after which the business 
meeting was held. Among the more important and help- 
ful addresses made were those by John W. Chandler, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., and Fred 
Peck, president of the association. In attendance upon 
this meeting were: 

John W. Chandler, general sales agent, and Harry S. Ken- 
dall, assistant general sales agent, Kirby Lumber Co.; A. A. 
Dumm, general sales manager Sabine Lumber Co.; Max D. 
Almond, general sales manager Alexander Gilmer Lumber 
Co., Remlig; C. C. Smith, Austin representative Kirby Lumber 
Co.; D. K. Connor, Fort Worth representative Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; Jack Morse, San Antonio representative Kirby 
Lumber Co.; A. W. Pearsall, Fort Worth representative Kirby 
Lumber Co.; Fred Peck, of the Vaughn Lumber Co.; J. M. 
Wheeler, Oklahoma City representative Kirby Lumber Co.; 
A. B. Connor, San Antonio representative Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.; Frank Lennox, Waco representative Kirby Lumber Co.; 
Louis Stephens, Waco representative Nona Mills Co.; R. O. 
Faires and J. C. Fish, of the Kirby Lumber Co.; A. J. Kaul- 
bach, Beaumont representative Nona Mills Co.; Harry Dean, 
of the Trinity River Lumber Co., and William Black, Fort 
Worth representative of the W. H. Norris Lumber Co. 

While this association holds a meeting monthly, it was 
determined at this session to make the quarterly meet- 
ings the most important ones and endeavor to have 
present then as full an attendance as possible. All those 
attending the Galveston meeting expressed themselves 
as being delighted with the outing and feel that good 
results are bound to follow this getting together of the 
salesmen. 


KNIGHTS OF THE PURPLE RE- 
UNITE IN NORTHWEST. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 15.—Last week was one of cele- 
bration for the entire city and surrounding sections, it 
being the week of the grand reunion of the Order of 
Elks. Delegates and members from all parts of the 
United States, Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines and Alaska 
were here in numbers and the city was theirs. Among 
the 40,000 members who registered during the week were 
many lumbermen, but they, too, were all knights of the 
purple while the big event was on. 

The city was magnificently decorated in colors by day 
and in a flood of electric light by night in honor of the 
meeting. Visitors who have attended a dozen or more 
conventions of this importance said they never saw deco- 
rations that surpassed those of Portland. The exterior 
walls of the Elks’ Temple were studded almost solid 
with lights and the Court of Honor presented a ver- 
itable fairy scene at night in its soft glow of white 
and purple. 

It is estimated that the convention brought 150,000 
visitors to the city on the day of the big parade, when 
every Elk was on the hike for nearly three hours. Thurs- 
day was a legal holiday in honor of the convention and 
sawmills shut down in line with other industries. 

Russell Hawkins, of the Whitney Co. (Ltd.), played 
an important role in the festivities on Saturday. As 
president of the Hi Hi Club he presented Admiral 
Alfred Reynolds, commander of the Pacific reserve fleet 
and the man to whom the city was indebted for bringing 
the battleship Oregon here for the convention, with a 
massive gold plate enclosed in an embossed leather case 











bearing the admiral’s initials. The presentation speech 
was made by Mr. Hawkins, who with George H. Kelly, 
also of lumber fame, and others, were members of the 
entertainment committee for the big convention. 


MISSISSIPPI MILL’S MAIDEN RUN. 


The expansive smile shown on the countenance of 
William McLaughlin in the accompanying photograph, 
snapped by a staff representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was occasioned by the fact that the new 
sawmill of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., at 
Laurel, Miss., which was started up for the first time 
last Monday morning, was running along as well as 
though it had been in operation four years instead of 








WILLIAM McLAUGHLIN, LAUREL, MISS. ; 
Sales Manager. 


four days. Sales Manager McLaughlin was therefore 
pleased, and carried a smile that would not come off 
as he went his rounds. 

Although the boilers were fired up for the first time 
Monday morning, and everything in the plant was 
brand new, things were moving along smoothly when 
the writer visited the plant. The log pond was well 
filled with logs, the saws were biting into the timber 
with incessant regularity, and out on the platform 
were several piles of lumber, just out of the drykiln. 
The camera caught the very first lumber that ran 
through the mill, a splendid quality of longleaf lumber, 











TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE USED BY THE WAUSAU 
SOUTHERN LUMBER CO. 


despite the fact that it was made from ‘‘right of way’’ 
logs for the trial run. 


A Fat Order File. 


There was not the slightest indication of dullness 
at the plant of the Kola Lumber Co., at Kola, Miss., 
when the staff representative of this paper called the 
other day. On the contrary the mill was fairly hum- 
ming with activity. Secretary Noland was in a merry 
mood. He pointed to a fat order file and spoke of 
prices with an air of satis- 
faction. The Kola Lumber 
Co. is cutting both yard and 
railroad stock. 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB 
GUEST OF LUMBER CO. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 17.—The Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Co. was the host of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club at its meeting last week. Dinner was eaten in 
the mill building. 

The business session which followed the dinner was 
featured by an interesting discussion of salesmanship. 
C. M. Sears, of the Davis company, read a paper in 
which he made a plea for better methods of equipping 
salesmen, insisting that the man who goes out on the 
road to sell lumber to-day carries for the most part 
little besides expense money and a stocksheet. He sug- 
gested that detailed descriptions of the lumber on the 
yard be furnished the salesman, so that he could tell 
the prospective buyer the average lengths, average 
widths, age and other characteristics, which would enable 
the user to determine whether the stock offered would 
suit his purpose exactly. He said in this connection: 


Service to the consumer is something which should be 
given more attention. It would reduce the cost of selling 
if we got more repeat orders, instead of having to work 
just as hard for the second as for the first. Other business 
men make customers and then hold them. Most lumbermen 
have to find new trade all the time, and have no assurance 
that one sale means a repeat order. The expenditure of a 
little time and effort to give the buyer the lumber and the 
service that he wants would increase the number of “re- 
peats” and make selling less arduous. 

While some of the members of the club took the view 
that it is impracticable to describe lumber too accurately, 
especially as to average widths, most of those present 
agreed that the idea presented by the speaker was 
sound. In connection with the selling department it 
was agreed that the expense of manufacture, handling 
and sales should be kept separate, so as to determine 
what department of the business is earning the profits. 


Those Present. 


T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 
D. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills. 

Roscoe F. Smith, Ohio River Sawmill Co. 
Edward S. Shippen, Louisville Point Lumber Co. 
Smith Milton, Louisville Point Lumber Co. 
Harry E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills. 

S. E. Booker, Booker Box Co. 

J. C. Wickliffe, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. 

Edwin Norman, Norman Lumber Co. 

Emmett Ford, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. 

P. G. Booker, Booker-Cecil Co. 

Stuart R. Cecil, Booker-Cecil Co. 

Everett M. Haynes, Mengel Box Co. 

Edward L. Davis, Edward L. Davis Lumber Co. 
C. M. Sears, Edward L. Davis Lumber Co. 

G. D. Crain, jr., representing AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WHOLESALERS DEFEATED BY 
RETAILERS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 16.—The retailers again hung 
it on the wholesalers 27 to 12 in the ball game at the 
regular monthly outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club, 
held at Geauga Lake Saturday, July 13. Wholesalers: 
Kimball, Hilton, Harwood, Miller, Southern, Hoffman, 
Klumph, Fellows and Diamond. Retailers: Mead, Hall, 
Sherman, Kramer, Dole, Stevens, Barner, junior, Barner, 
senior, Hitchcock, with Krauss as a substitute for Hitch- 
cock in the sixth. 

On the first ball pitched Dole made a flying catch 
which made some of the wholesalers believe he was a 
‘‘yinger.’’ He played an excellent game throughout, as 
did Barner, junior, who made a number of difficult 
captures of flies. The retailers as a whole showed ex- 
cellent team work and stole more bases than could be 
counted. A collision between Southern and Hoffman 
looked serious for a minute, but both came out with only 
bruises. Capt. Kimball made an out every time he was 
up, while Capt. Sherman. made five runs and only one out 
for the retailers. 

After the regular game a 5-inning contest was opened 
by Foote’s Colts and Krauss’ Nags, ending in a victory 
of the former by a score of 5 to 7. 

The chicken dinner was pronounced one of the best 
ever, and it was unofficially decided to make the next 
meeting a ladies’ day, probably at Silver Lake. 


PBB P PII IOS 


WOOD BLOCKS TO BE ADOPTED. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 17.—In its fight for pine 
block for paving business streets of Birmingham the 
allied lumber interests have succeeded in getting the 
city commissioners to visit cities which have used the 
block and make investigations. As a result the lumber 
interests feel certain*that wood blocks will be adopted. 
They claim that all they have sought is a fair investiga- 
tion. 

















THE COURT OF HONOR AT THE ELKS GRAND REUNION, PORTLAND, ORE. NEW MILL AND POND OF WAUSAU SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., LAUREL, MISS. 
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MODERN LUMBER YARD OF THE FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLY CO., HILT, CAL.; CAPACITY, 18,000,000 FEET. 


PROGRESSIVE LUMBER AND BOX MANUFACTURING. 


At the foot of the southern slope of the Siskiyou 
Mountains and less than a mile south of the Oregon- 
California State line is the little industrial village 
of Hilt, Cal., the scene of operations of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., manufacturer of California sugar 
and white pine lumber. This may seem an odd name 
for a lumber manufacturing concern, but the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., whose headquarters is in Los 
Angeles, where F. B. Hutchens is its*manager, looks 
after the supplies and particularly boxes for a large 
part of the great orange and lemon crop of southern 
California. For the primary purpose of supplying 
boxes the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. acquired this 
plant at Hilt and timber holdings contiguous. 

The lumbering operations at Hilt are under the 
direction of M. H. Grover, well known among lum- 
bermen through years of experience in Michigan and 
on the Pacific coast. Here are located the yards, 
offices, general store, planing mill and large box fac- 
tory, and here also is being built a fine modern saw- 











GENERAL STORE AND OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 


mill that will be in operation early next year. The, 
present sawmill is 4144 miles west of Hilt in the timber, 
but early in October of this year this mill will finish 
cutting the timber in that vicinity and will be dis- 
banded, and part of the machinery used to equip the 
new mill under construction at Hilt. The present 
mill is reached by the company’s logging railroad, 
of which it has 10 miles, including branches. With 
the abandonment of this mill next fall the present 
railroad will be used for about two miles from Hilt 
only, from which point a railroad into the timber for 
a distance of 20 miles is projected, and is under con- 
struction. 

The company has available nearly 800,000,000 feet 
of timber, of which 600,000,000 feet is already con- 
trolled by the company, and the balance will be ac- 
quired as needed, the timber running about 35 per cent 
sugar pine, 45 per cent white pine, with the balance fir. 


Up-to-Date Equipment. 


The present mill is being operated day and night 
and is cutting about 2,000,000 feet of lumber a month, 
but the new plant, it is expected, will next year have 


a capacity of 125,000 feet a day or approximately 
30,000,000 feet a year, operating days only. The new 
mill will be up-to-date in every respect, equipped with 
a 9-foot Prescott band, a 42-inch Wickes gang, two 
edgers, pneumatic trimmer, etc. The mill structure is 
52 by 166 feet in size, with a lath mill in a wing 16 by 
32 feet. The boiler house is of elevator construction, 
with iron trusses and roof, and equipped with eight 
125-horsepower boilers. In the engine room there is 
an Allis-Chalmers Corliss 475-horsepower engine, at- 
tached to a 312-kilowatt Western Electric generator, 
to furnish power for the box factory and planing mill. 

The sawmill engine is a twin—18-inch by 22-inch, of 
450 horsepower. Another, smaller engine of 100 horse- 





M. H. GROVER, OF HILT, CAL. ; 
Superintendent of tne Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 


power will operate the electric lighting plant, and the 
gang will be operated by a 200-horsepower engine, 
both to be brought down from the old sawmill. 


Tramcar System for Handling Lumber. 


The lumber will be sorted on a platforin 150 feet 
long, both sides being used, and will be loaded on 
tramears, and delivered to the piles from a system 
of elevated tramways. The yard will hold 18,000,000 
feet. The trams are so arranged that the cars will 
run by gravity to the planing mill and box factory. 
The latter structure is 75 by 250 feet in size and the 
box and cutting-up department has a capacity of 
75,000 feet in 10 hours. There are probably only two 
or three larger box factories in California. Nearby is 
a warehouse that will take care of 4,000,000 feet of 
shooks and cut-up sash and door stock. 

The mill and factory are being equipped with a 




















THE PLANING MILL AND BOX FACTORY, BOTH RUN BY ELECTRICITY. 









sprinkler system and there are hydrants throughout 
the yard at frequent intervals. A 1,000-gallon Under- 
writers’ fire pump furnishes water for fire protection, 
in addition to two 50,000-gallon storage tanks erected 
on a hill nearby at an elevation of 150 feet above the 
plant for gravity protection. Drinking water is also 
brought down a gravity pipe line five miles from a 
mountain stream and can also be used for fire protec- 
tion if necessary. 


Mill and Box Factory Equipment. 


The box factory and planing mill are equipped with 
two 30-inch planers, a 15-inch planer and an 8-inch 
outside moulder of the S. A. Woods Machine Co.’s 
make, and a pony planer; besides six cut-off saws, 
three Mershon band rip saws, two Greenlee circular 
rip saws, a 54-inch Mershon single band resaw, a 
54-inch twin Mershon resaw, a Fay & Egan twin band 
resaw, a gang rip saw, two cleat machines, a boring 
and hand hole machine, and a Morgan two-color press. 














NEW MILL WHICH WILL BE READY NEXT YEAR. 


The factory is driven by electricity, individual motors 
connecting with the machines. The shavings are blown 
700 feet to a fuel house at the central power plant. 

The logs are brought in to the new sawmill and 
dumped into an artificial pond, of 5 acres in area, in 
which can be stored 5,000,000 feet of logs; and many 
more million can be banked on the sloping shore. 

The construction of the mill is being supervised by 
Peter Swan, well known on the Coast as a mill con- 
structor, having built the plant of the Columbia Val- 
ley Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore., Westport Lumber Co., 
at Westport, Ore., and other Pacific coast mills. The 
operating force of the company is as follows: Frank 
Harrell, mill superintendent; A. G. Larkey, log superin- 
tendent; Fred Jasman, factory superintendent, and 
H. J. Purdue, chief engineer. 

The town of Hilt is owned by the company, includ- 
ing a 50-room hotel, 50 cottages for the workmen, and 
a general store, in which is carried a complete stock, 
J. C. Snead being purchasing agent for the company. 
The office adjoins the general store, L. E. Hagen being 
cashier and C. A. Ehret chief clerk in the store. The 
company also maintains a well-equipped hospital, with 
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PRESENT MILL NOW BEING OPERATED DAY AND NIGHT. 
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Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years 
of real service 


Proved by 17 years 
of real service 


Proved by 10 years 
of real service 


“Leading Gasoline Trucks of the World” 


No other builder can give 
you 
1—Trucks proved by 10, 12 
and 17 years’ use. 
2—Ten sizes (1to10 tons) 
with any style of body. 
That is why we say you 
can’t afford to settle any 
transportation problem 
without consulting us. 


International Motor Company 


General Offices: Broadway and 57th St., New York. 
Works: Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J. 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Philadelphia,Chicago, — 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Baltimore, = 
Buffalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Kansas City, = 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other large cities. 


UU 
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Common Sense Silo 


(Patented) 








14 x 24 - 7 Sides. 
Built by 
G. T. Seeber, Tonganoxie, Kan. 


What he says about it: 


Tonganoxie, Kan., Dec. 1, 1911. 
Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Gentlemen:-- In answer to your 
question as to how the silo suits us, 
would say that it could not be im- 
proved upon and is giving excellent 
Satisfaction. It is easily filled and the 
silage is free from any taint from the 
roofing that we used for lining, and 
being nearly round, the silage is very 
evenly distributed. I also covered my 
silo on the outside with rubber roof- 

ing to protect the outside wall. 
Neavly everyone around us is build- 
ing after your plan and all seem well 

pleased, Yours very truly, 
G. T. Seeber, 








Get our right and plans, showing you how to build and sell this silo from stock 
already in your yard. 























Common Sense Silo Plan Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
This word 


means a great 


deal to all of us. Credit is an important 
factor in business success when used rightly but 
becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 
Law and Collection Department 
at your service.. We’ve had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting Jumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 
Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association 
Established 1876 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 55 John St., New York 
Please mention the American Lumberman. 











two private rooms and a general ward, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Ernest Dozier. The company has a well- 
equipped machine shop, having all tools necessary for 
repairing and rebuilding machines about the plant, 
including car and locomotive repairing. At the present 
time three Climax locomotives and 18 logging cars and 
28 lumber cars are operated. 


An Efficient Superintendent. 


Superintendent M. H. Grover was for many years 
with the Garth Lumber Co., at Garth, Wis., and after- 
ward in charge of its operations at Garth, Mich., 
going to North Yakima, Wash., 10 years ago, where he 
built and managed the plant of the Cascade Lumber 


Co. for several years. He afterward constructed the 
plant of the San Vincente Lumber Co., Santa Cruz., 
Cal., of which he was manager until two years ago, 
when he took charge of the operations at Hilt. He 
has had long experience as a manufacturer of lumber, 
and an extended acquaintance with the trade in the 
Middle West and the East, as well as on the Pacific 
coast. With his family he resides in a comfortable 
cottage not far from the office at Hilt. 

With the operation of the new mill early next year, 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. will be a still more 
extensive factor in the manufacture of California 
sugar and white pine lumber, and will continue so for 
many years. 





BULLETINS FOR LUMBERMEN AND FORESTERS. 


RECENT FOREST SERVICE PUBLICATIONS. 


Forest Service Circular 204 of the Forest Products 
Laboratory Series, entitled ‘‘Strength Tests of Cross- 
Arms,’’ is one of the recent publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The report was compiled by 
Products, and gives the results of the tests recently 
carried on at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., on various kinds of ecross-arms. The circular 
gives in detail a description of the various service loads 
to which the cross-arms are subjected, illustrates graph- 
ically the method of test, and presents tables showing 
a summary of the results. The summary gives the com- 
parative strength of the various kinds of wood as fol- 
lows: 


Average 
maximum load. 
Longleaf pine, 75 per cent heart.........seeeee 10,180 pounds 
Longleaf pine, 100 per cent heart...,..+.e+seeee 9,780 pounds 


BROTEICAT PING. <o0.00 0 0:00 00.0994 0400100 0005 800000 48 9,260 pounds 
Longleaf pine, 50 per cent heart.... - 8,980 pounds 
Shortleaf pine, creosoted....... .. 7,650 pounds 
S| a Ter ree rer eee .. 7,590 pounds 
White CoGar ..0.cccveveccccves scorcecesccoes Gee Peaeee 





In discussing this the author says: 


Since the arms with 75 per cent of heart are stronger 
than those with 100 per cent, and those with 50 per cent 
are weaker, other factors than the relative amounts of heart- 
wood and sapwood must have a determining influence on the 
strength. This is the more apparent in the light of the fact 
that the actual per cents of heart are, by careful estimate, 
100, 68 and 45, respectively, instead of 100, 75 and 50, ac- 
cording to the nominal grading. 

There was a very considerable difference in the strength 
of the natural and treated shortleaf pine arms. Just how 
much of this difference should be attributed to the treatment 
it is impossible to determine, but a careful examination of 
the failures indicates that the creosoted arms were, aside 
from the treatment, inferior to the untreated. _ 

Both the strength values and the manner of failure show 
that white cedar is considerably less strong than the other 
species. The failure is in nearly all cases by short brash 
tension. The numerous small knots and the large season 
checks seem to have had little influence on the failures, 

Influence of Defects. 

In nearly all cases the principal failure was at the first 
pinhole from the center, though in many cases the first fail- 
ure was apparent as a cracking at the center bolt hole. In 
view of these facts it is recommended that, in grading or 
selecting arms, particular attention be given to defects near 
the center or the first pinholes. Knots on the upper side of 
the arm near these points are especially to be avoided. 


Summary. 


The average load borne by the southern white cedar cross- 
arms, the weakest group, was 5,000 pounds, the load being 
applied vertically. By careful estimate the resistance of 
these arms to side pull is at least 4,000 pounds. Under any 
conditions of service this is more than sufficient, because it 
is so much greater than the side load that can be sustained 
by voles. In tests these have not withstood an average side 
pull of much more than 3,000 pounds, and usually have 
failed at less than 2,000. Further, both the pole and cross- 
arm tests were made on air-dry material, while under actual 
conditions of use the pole would be weakened by moisture 
much more than the cross-arms. 

In the case of sleet or snow, if the ice coating on the wires 
gives each strand a diameter of 1 inch, a wind pressure of 
27 pounds per square foot would be sufficient to break the 
pole, assuming that the poles have a resistance to side pres- 
sure of 2,000 pounds, and are 150 feet apart. Even under 
these extreme conditions the cross-arm would have to resist 
stresses equivalent to those imposed by a load of only 875 
pounds, applied as in the tests, so that even the weakest of 
the arms tested would have more than sufficient strength to 
withstand a force which would break the average pole. 

Where there are abrupt changes of grade in a line, as in 
the case of one pole higher than those adjacent on either 
side, the downward pull on the cross-arm depends on the 
stress of the wires and their inclination from the horizontal. 
If 6 No. 8 wires are stretched to their maximum strength, 
assumed to be 60,000 pounds per square inch, they can exert 
a pull of 7,670 pounds. If a cross-arm on the middle pole 
had the average strength of southern white cedar, it could 
not be broken by such a pull unless the pole were at least 
45 feet higher than the two at each side, the spans being 
150 feet. Such an abrupt change in grade is rare in prac- 
tice. If the cross-arm were weakened to 60 per cent of its 
air-dry strength, which would correspond to a green or 
water-soaked condition, the arm would not break unless the 
difference in hight were at least 25 feet. 

All things considered, cross-arms of the species and dimen- 
sions tested are strong enough for ordinary use; with longer 
arms the strength is relatively of much more importance. 
With the standard 6-foot cross-arm, however, the question of 
strength need not enter into calculations of line construction, 
except in the rare case of abrupt change in grade. The 
ability of the timber to resist decay, and methods of pre- 
venting decay, are considerations of greater importance. 





Utah Juniper in Central Arizona. 

Forest Service Cireular 197, ‘‘ Utah Juniper in Central 
Arizona,’’ compiled by Frank J. Phillips and Walter 
Mulford, collaborators, gives some interesting informa- 
tion on the botanical and silvical characteristics of this 
small but important tree of the woodland forest of cen- 
tral Arizona. The Utah juniper is a relatively small, 
branching tree, occasionally reaching a diameter of 3 
feet and a hight of 30 to 35 feet in the canyons and is 
of importance chiefly because of the scarcity of timber 
in the region of its occurrence. On this account it is 
in great demand for fuel, fence posts and other small 
but important uses. The circular also contains some 
interesting data on the growth and volume of this tree, 
as well as recommendations for its management and 
utilization. 


Second Growth Hardwoods in Connecticut. 

‘*Second Growth Hardwoods in Connecticut,’’ by E. H. 
Frothingham, forest assistant, is the title of Forest 
Service Bulletin 96, which has just been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station, E. H. Jenkins, 
director. 

The bulletin is divided into four parts, and is illus- 
trated with a number of excellent pictures. Part 1 dis- 
cusses the present forest conditions in Connecticut, with 
special reference to the forest resources of the State, the 
topography, climate and soil and the various types of 
woodlands that are found. Part 2 takes up the market 
values and uses of the native forest products and dis- 
cusses also logging costs and the value of the standing 
timber. The third part of the bulletin gives some inter- 
esting data on the yield of various aged hardwood stands 
and part 4 discusses the management of the various 
forest types. The appendix contains volume tables on 
cordwood, lumber, ties and poles, which should be of 
special interest to the owners of small timber tracts in 
the New England States. 





‘‘FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND.’’ 


‘*Forestry in New England,’’ a recently published 
volume by Ralph Chipman Hawley and Austin Foster 
Hawes, treats in a comprehensive and authoritative man- 
ner the forest problems of New England, and it will 
especially be weleomed by teachers, students and prac- 
titioners of forestry. The book is written by two well- 
known foresters who have devoted years of practical 
and scientific study to forest conditions and forest man- 
agement in New England and who are well equipped 
to prepare such a volume. From time to time material 
which is now collected in one book has been presented 
to those interested in forestry in the form of bulletins, 
articles and reports. The book has two missions: First 
to present a treatise or manual which is of practical 
value to New England land owners, and second a text- 
book on forestry conditions as they exist in New 
England. 

This work, especially in view of the treatment of New 
England forest conditions, will be valuable as a text- 
book in agricultural colleges which have courses in 
forestry. Owners of woodland in New England will also 
find the work valuable. The authors have presented the 
results of their investigations in a simple and non- 
technical but accurate manner. Experts in forestry will 
appreciate the simple form used in relating the investi- 
gations, while readers not familiar with the subject will 
experience no difficulty in following the text. The text- 
book also has its value to postgraduate schools, especially 
that part dealing entirely with New England forestry 
conditions. Mr. Hawley is assistant professor in forestry 
at Yale University and Mr. Hawes is State forester of 
Vermont and professor of forestry at the University of 
Vermont. The work is published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, and comes in cloth binding, $3.50 net. It 
contains 479 pages and is replete with halftones descrip- 
tive of the matter contained in the text. 





SILO PLANS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


While the State agricultural departments and the 
farm papers have for a number of years been edu- 
cating the farmer to appreciate the value of the silo 
as a part of. his farm equipment, retail lumbermen 
have not realized the opportunities afforded them for 
pushing the sale of materials for the construction of 
silos. One obstacle in the way has been the lack of a 
silo plan, and this obstacle the Common Sense Silo 
Plan Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has undertaken to re- 
move by providing at a very low cost working plans 
for a silo. In a great many sections the farmer has 
been educated up to the point of buying, and the re- 
tail lumberman will find a ready market for silo lum- 
ber if he furnishes the farmer with the plan. In order, 
however, that the lumberman may be provided with 
the material for persuading the farmer as to the value 
of a silo, the Common Sense Silo Plan Co. has pre- 
pared a very interesting and instructive booklet that 
undertakes to tell the advantages of the silo. 

The rapidity with which silos have been introduced 
and installed within recent years has been shown by 
a statement of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
to the effect that, though in 1909 only 62 silos were in 
use in that State, more than 2,000 were in use at the 
close of 1911. Inasmuch as this growth and develop- 
ment are comparatively recent retail lumbermen may 
look for an excellent market in this field for many 
years, and a wide-awake dealer who gets hold of a 
practical silo plan has removed the one obstacle that 
heretofore has prevented him from profiting from the 
educational propaganda that has been carried on for 
many years. 
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HEARING ON TRANSIT RATES AT 
LOUISVILLE. 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Mr. Cassell, who wanted to put into the record some 
additional testimony regarding the allowances which 
should be granted on certain products. He was asked 
to file a record of his tests to determine the proper 
ratio with the commission. 

W. A. McLean, of the Wood Mosaic Co., of New 
Albany, Ind., which operates a sawmill in Louisville 
and a flooring plant in New Albany, was called. Only 
his Louisville mill is affected by the milling-in-transit 
regulations, and he was asked to speak about the time 
allowance provided in the new regulations, one year. 

Mr. McLean—One year is hardly a sufficient period. The 
sawmill operator, on account of not being able to log at 
certain times, is compelled to carry sufficient stocks of logs 
to run him several months, and for this reason the time 
required to manufacture the lumber; season it sufficiently 
to ship, in addition to the time that the logs are on the 
yard, is frequently more than a year. Besides, market con- 
ditions may not be favorable, and it is necessary to hold 
lumber longer than the usual time before the price is such 
as to justify selling. 

Mr. Goodwyn—But the time that lumber is carried in 
excess of one year is the result of commercial conditions 
and is not a manufacturing necessity. 


Views of Northern Manufacturers Presented. 


E. L. Ewing, representing the Northwestern Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, made a 
statement as to the reasons for his being present and 
the attitude of those whom he represents. He pointed 
out that owing to the depreciation of timber in that 
section it is necessary for the millman to use up many 
inferior trees, producing much low-grade stock and 
refuse. The necessity of getting rid of this material 
has made manufacturing it into box shooks very ac- 
ceptable to the millmen, and has brought into existence 
the concentration rate, by means of which the shook 
manufacturer is enabled to bring the material from 
the surrounding mills and cut it into the finished 
product, which he could not possibly do if he had to 
move the material on a lumber rate. 

Mr. Ewing—The concentration rate is conditioned on 
the reshipment of the manufactured product over the lines 
of the carrier which delivered the material. We under- 
stand that uniformity in reshipping arrangements is de- 
sired, and if uniformity is put into effect the concentration 
rate arrangement would be converted into an absolute 
milling-in-transit situation. Any policing made necessary by 
such a plan would involve prohibitive expense on account 
of the cheap material used in the shook factories. 

A. L. Washburn, superintendent of the Brown- 
Mitcheson Co., Marinette, Wis., was called. He stated 
that his concern manufactures box shooks and box 
lumber, and explained the low-grade character of the 
material and the necessity for the concentration rate 
which is used. About 50 per cent of the box material 
would be wasted if it were not brought to the shook 
plant in this manner. The average value at the mill 
of the material is $8 a thousand feet. Very little of the 
material is soited as to kind and grade, and mixed 
ears are received and shipped. The chief requirement 
of the consuming trade is as cheap a package as can 
be used. Special machinery is required in shook manu- 
facture which could not be used for any other purpose. 
The average shook plant represents an investment of 
$100,000, and has a capacity of 1,000,000 feet a month. 
The shrinkage or waste in conversion is 15 to 25 per 
cent in feet and 25 to 40 per cent in weight, the 
inerease being due to dressing, etc. The loss on logs 
is 50 to 75 per cent. A proper allowance for shrinkage 
in weight on sawmill material would be 40 per cent; 
on bolts, 80 per cent. 

Concentration rates to the factory are conditioned 
on the reshipment of the finished product, which is 
shipped at the regular tariff rates to destination. This 
is the only allowance given, the stopover or remilling 
arrangement formerly in effect having been eliminated. 

The witness testified that 75 per cent of the mate- 
rial worked is transit; that is, comes in under a con- 
centration rate, while 25 per cent is brought in by 
wagons or is switched from points in Marinette to the 
shook factory. The plant ships not more than 5 per 
cent of its production to Wisconsin points, the re- 
mainder going to Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 

Competition with the substitute package was re- 
ferred to, and it was stated that 25 per cent of 
former users of wooden boxes are now using substi- 
tute containers. This department is increasing. 
Nailed-up box manufacturers ,the witness said, are 
usually located at consuming points and make better 
grade cases, getting higher prices for them. 

Lumber rates are paid on outbound stock, but this 
could not be done on inbound. The sawmill mannufac- 
turers do not as a rule engage in the shook business, 
though some of the large operators have enough mate- 
rial of that kind to manufacture shooks. 


Separation Would Cause Expense. 


Mr. Washburn said that the local and nontransit 
supply is mixed with the transit material, and that 
separation would cause expense and trouble. It would 
be hard to keep records showing the origin of the 
material. The shook men have not been required to 
keep records, as the carriers figure the in and out- 
bound tonnage, to see whether the ratio. of 4 to 1 is 
being adhered to in the shipments of the shook plant. 
The agents of the railroads weigh the cars, but there 
is no yard inspection, nor is there any attempt to 
prevent the substitution of nontransit for transit 
lumber. 

Mr. Ewing—tThe full local is always paid on outbound 
tonnage, and there is no refund of any kind. The conces- 
sion in the rate on the inbound movement, which is given 
in the form of the concentration rate, is merely a plan to 


give the tonnage to the carrier which delivered the mate- 
rial. On account of the local supply of material, the shook 


factory is always ahead of its proportion. There is no 
opportunity for the violation of the through rate by sub- 
stitution. What we fear is that the interpretation of the 
transit regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the railroads will work a hardship on the box-shook men 
by requiring policing which would increase the handling 
expense. The material used will not stand even a scaling 
expense of 25 cents a thousand. 

D. L. Goodwillie, of Goodwillie Bros., of Chicago, 
was next called. He stated that his firm has shook 
plants at Wausau, Wis., and Manistique, Mich. Mr: 
Goodwillie said that, following the ruling of the Inter- 
state Commission as to maintaining the identity of 
milling-in-transit movements, his firm had abandoned 
the use of the privilege, which it enjoyed on certain 
shipments, in which it surrendered the expense bills 
and received refunds on the log rates. Where the 
shipment of material comes in over two or more roads 
instead of one, the milling-in-transit rate is needed, 
instead of the concentration rate, and the absence of 
the privilege limits the territory within which the 
plant may buy. 

There was no policing on the milling-in-transit ar- 
rangement formerly practiced, and no records were 
kept to show how much of the material shipped out 
originated in nontransit and how much in transit 
territory. 

Mr. Goodwillie—It has been in the air that both the 
concentration rate plan and the milling-in-transit arrange- 
ment would be interfered with by reason of the rulings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. We would not be 
able to separate transit and nontransit material in the 
yard, but it might be possible to do so in our records. 

Mr. Goodwillie said that he had 70 expense bills, 
which if used would have a value of about $1,000, and 
which had not been presented with an application for 
a refund because it was his impression that it would 
be necessary to identify the shipments on which the 
application was based as the product of the material 
brought in, as represented by the expense bills. 


Answering a Question. 


Mr. Goodwillie, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Ewing, said that his plants use 40,000,000 feet of 
lumber a year, and that according to statistics printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the box industry as a 
whole consumes 4,500,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 
One-fifth of the shipments of his concern have been 
on the transit basis, upon which the concentration rate 
could not be used to advantage. 


, The Examiner—It must be remembered that the commis- 
sion will rule upon certain general conditions, and that it 
will not be possible to make exceptions in favor of any one 


man's business. 


W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., 
was called. He told something about his company and 
its operations, saying that it is capitalized at $600,000, 
cuts 30,000,000 feet a year and employs 350 men at its 
sawmill, in addition to 400 in the woods during the 
logging season. Twenty different varieties of timber 
are handled. His company operates on a log rate 
based on the reshipment of the product over the line 
bringing in the logs, he testified. The concentration 
rate is used on lumber handled. There is no reship- 
ping lumber arrangement. The product of the com- 
pany’s mill goes to Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New York, from 5 to 10 per cent only 
being used in Wisconsin. 

The‘ waste or low-grade material is sold to the box- 
shook men, and would be available only for firewood 
otherwise. Present sources of supply will probably 
last 15 to 20 years. Only a small part of its material 
comes by river, though it is being kept open to permit 
rafting in case this should become necessary. The 
earriers keep the only records of receipts and ship- 
ments compiled to show the relation between the in 
and outbound movement under the reshipping arrange- 
ment. 

The concession in the log rate and the requirement 
as to reshipment constitutes a transit privilege, it was 
agreed, 


Permanency of Transit Arrangement. 


Mr. Holt, answering a question, said that he doubted 
the permanence of the transit arrangement, and be- 
lieved a flat rate would be substituted for it. He 
caused a laugh when he said that doubtless it would 
be as much higher than the present rate as the carriers 
thought they could get. 

The Examiner—This transit arrangement seems to have 
been put into effect solely to control the movement. It is 
a matter of railroad policy which can not be interfered 
with as long as the rate is reasonable and nondiscriminatory. 
There is a question as to how far this sort of transit ar- 
rangement needs to be policed. 

A number of photographs showing the character of 
timber used in the sawmill business at Oconto were 
filed as part of Mr. Holt’s testimony. He stated that 
it was necessary to use many poor logs to keep the 
mill going and because of the scarcity of high-grade 
timber, and that this makes it necessary to find an 
outlet for the large proportion of low-grade material 
thus produced. The mill could not operate profitably 
at the sources of timber supply because the material 
is scattered and for other reasons. Mixed cars form 
the greater proportion of the shipments, and it would 
be difficult to make physical separation of the various 
kinds of hard and soft woods brought in and shipped 
out. 

Mr. Ewing ther closed the testimony on behalf of 
his interests, stating, however, that he could, if de- 
sirable, submit evidence showing how necessary it is, 
from a conservation standpoint, that this low-grade 
material be used; and how necessary to the commu- 
nities in which they are located the woodworking 
industries of Wisconsin are. He had expected to 
introduce Leonard Bronson, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, on the former 
question. The examiner indicated that there is no 
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Interested in 


TIMBER ? 


Thirty-two years of successful 
dealing in timber lands have estab- 
lished our reputation at home and 
abroad. We have blazed trails 
from the Spruce and Tamarack of 
Nova Scotia to the Giant Sequoias 
of Southern California; from the 
Longleaf and Cypress of the South 
to the Hemlock and Cedar of the 
Alaska boundary; and southward 
through Mexico far into Pan- 
American countries. Fortunes have 
been built up by investors who 
acted upon our advice and recom- 
mendations. 











Opportunity has not passed. An 
increasing and farther-reaching de: 
mand for a diminishing timber 
supply points only to one result 
from timber investments. 


The West and Pan-America are 
the promising fields of today. Our 
Pacific Coast organization covers 
the West. It has acquired an un- 
equalled fund of information which 
we use in your behalf. Every prop- 
erty handled by us must first pass 
the critical examination made by 
our own experts. Scores of tracts 
do not come up to our standards 
of quality, accessibility and value. 
They are passed on to those who 
do not assume the responsibility 
we place upon ourselves—perhaps 
to you. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established 1880 


1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1104 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE. 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 


$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us, 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 








L Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 











CHICAGO | 











ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL - $10,000,000 


Finances important established 
enterprises fundamentally sound 
but hampered by shrinkage of 
quick assets. Special facilities 
for investigation and supervision 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad Street Lafayette Building 


CHICAGO _ 
First National Bank Buiiding 

















Much of the waste in milling 
operations can be turned into 
a profit. Let us give you 
instances where we _ have 
turned such waste into money. 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 


Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave.Bldg. 622 Tremont Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 902 Arrott Bldg. 














disagreement along these lines, however, and that it 
would be unnecessary to put any data on these subjects 
into the record. 

Mr. Ewing—I trust that we have made it clear that 
our fears are not based on entirely selfish reasons. The 
value of the material which we handle is not sufficient to 
permit policing of any kind which would involve expense. 

R. P. Patterson, assistant general freight agent for 
the Pere Marquette, was called to the stand by the 
examiner, and spoke of a somewhat similar transit 
arrangement which prevails in Michigan, where his 
road has provided a refund of 1 cent a hundred on 
logs, provided the receiver of the logs ships out the 
lumber within one year, the ratio used being 4 to 1. 

Mr. Patterson—It is a transit arrangement, but it is not 
one contemplating the through rate. The 1-cent refund is 
merely for the purpose of tying up the traffic. There is a 
question as to how much policing such traffic requires. 

W. T. Webster, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the New York Central, interjected the remark that 
since the shipper must present his expense bills, to- 
gether with a statement of the outbound tonnage, in 
order to secure the refund, a sufficient policing of the 
tariff is thus provided. 

Other Tariffs. 

Mr. Patterson explained that in addition to the 
rates referred to, there are other tariffs providing that 
certain rates be charged on logs for manufacture and 
reshipment, no refund being provided, and no alternate 
rate being quoted. He intimated his belief that in 
view of the preceding discussions all these tariffs 
should be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These tariffs, he pointed out, are in the 
nature of agreements so as to secure fair treatment 
for the carrier in the matter of outbound tonnage, to 
secure which the carrier makes a low inbound rate. 
He said that he did not believe that much policing 
was required for an arrangement of that sort. 

In getting at the refund to be allowed on mixed 
cars, containing some transit and some nontransit 
material, Mr. Patterson suggested the adoption of an 
arbitrary proportion, which would relieve the system 
of much difficulty entailed otherwise. 

H. W. Wolf, manager of the Southern Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau, was called by the examiner, and 
confined his testimony to a presentation of forms 
used in markets in southeastern territory by lumber- 
men using transit privileges. The forms enable re- 
ports to be made of receipts, shipments and cancel- 
ations, and do not, Mr. Wolf said later, involve a 
physical separation of lumber produced from transit 
and nontransit territory. 


The hearing was adjourned at 5 p. m. until 10 a. m. - 


Thursday. 
Among those in attendance were: 


J. G. Goodwillie, of Goodwillie Bros., Chicago; Ed Joy, 
Stevens Point, Wis.; W. G. Collar, Merrill, Wis.; R. S. Kel- 
logg, secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association; E. A. Thornton, Thornton Lumber Co., 
Chicago; R. W. McCaul, Tonah, Wis.; Frank May, May Bros., 
Memphis; W. A. DeLaney, president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, and Lewis Doster, 
secretary of that organization; R. L. McKellar, assistant 


freight traffic manager Southern Railway; S. T. McLaughlin, 
general freight agent, J. W. Allison, chief tariff bureau, and 
J Ryan, division freight agent, all of the Baltimore & 
Ohio; D. M. Goodwyn, general freight agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville; D. W. Longstreet, freight traffic manager 
for the Illinois Central; R. A. Chadwick, general freight 
agent of the Tennessee Central; Paul Rayner, Western Weigh- 
ing & Inspection Bureau, Chicago; C. H. Raynes, assistant 
general treight agent for the Seaboard Air Line. 
THURSDAY’S HEARING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 18.—The concluding session of 
the hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the purpose of investigating rules governing the transit 
of logs and lumber was held this morning. Testimony 
was given by representatives of railroads which operate 
transit privileges, including W. 'T. Webster, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York Central; D. M. 
Goodwyn, general freight agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville, and R. W. Longstreet, freight traffic manager 
of the Illinois Central. 

The examination of Mr. Webster was conducted by 
K'rancis B. James, of Washington, on behalf of Buffalo 
lumbermen, and brought out the fact that following the 
recent promulgation of the commission as to transit 
regulations the New York Central and its allied lines 
put into effect stringent regulations at Buffalo, but did 
not make such restrictions at other points. The line of 
questioning was for the purpose of showing that this was 
discriminating against Buffalo, and that Buffalo had 
fewer privileges and more restrictions than other points. 

Mr. Goodwyn’s testimony was chiefly as to recom- 
mendations. Concerning rules surrounding the operation 
of transit he said that his experience indicates that 12 
months is a sufficient period for most movement, though 
this might be extended to 15 months in some cases. 
Ratios upon which allowances are based necessarily must 
be arbitrary, he said, and could not practicalty depend 
upon individual cases. This witness said that shippers 
in discussing the policing of transit regulations have set 
upon a bogey which does not exist, and that complying 
with the regulations will be much simpler than they 
have asserted. He recommended bureau inspection in- 
stead of inspection by local agents. He opposed the 
adoption of flat rates, and suggested the use of credit 
slips as a means of simplifying the plan of applying the 
transit privileges. 

Mr. Longstreet described in detail the handling of 
logs into Memphis over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
and Illinois Central roads and urged that no change be 
made in the methods now used. He stated that the agent 
of the company makes inspections sufficiently exact to 
prevent substitution, and he declared that the applica- 
tion of burdensome regulations would ultimately result 
in the adoption of flat rates and thus jeopardize the out- 
bound traffic which the Illinois Central is now able to 
control by means of the milling-in-transit allowance. 

Mueh similar ground will be covered at a hearing by 
the commission in Louisville July 25 for the purpose of 
considering the objections to the Louisville & Nashville 
tariff which provided new regulations for milling in 
transit. This was suspended following complaint by 
Nashville shippers. 





INTERSTATE 


MISCELLANEOUS INTERSTATE COMMISSION 
NE 


Complaints. 
WaSHINGITON, D. C., July 16.—The following com- 
plaints have been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this week: 


ae .2 . 

teorge R. Worn and the Verdi Lumber Co., of California, 
wicca to the Tonopali Lumber Co., v. the Boca & Loyal- 
ton Railroad Co., Southern Pacific Co., Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Co., Union Pacific Railroad Co., and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.—Complainants state that 
the rates on lumber to Nevada, Utah, Nebraska, Colorado and 
other States are unreasonable and in violation of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce. They point out specific instances 
wherein they have been charged more than reasonable rates. 
They ask for a hearing; that the defendants be made to desist 
from unreasonable charges; that they be made to introduce 
a flat rate of $1.25 a thousand feet from Star to Boca, Cal., 
and that they may be allowed a reparation of $886.82 for 
alleged overcharges named in complaint. 

Charles Betcher Lumber Co., of Red Wing, Minn., v. the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., the Chicago- 
Great Western Railroad Co., the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., the Union Pacific Railway Co., the Oregon Short Line 
Railway Co., the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., and the Southern Pacific Co.—Petitioner asks for a 
hearing; desires that its charges be answered ; that defendants 
be instructed to desist from violation of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce and “that an order be made commanding the de- 
fendants to establish a reasonable and just joint through 
rate from Grants Pass., Ore., and Glendale, Ore., to Red 
Wing, Minn., on lumber and its products,” and asks for repa- 
ration of $344.45. A ; 

Applications. 
Proportional Rates on Lumber. 

This application, No, 2,790, made December 8, 1910, asks 
for authority to continue rates on lumber published in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway tariff (I. Cc. ©. No. 
A-9,008) from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, 
Stillwater, and Winona, Minn., or La Crosse, Wis., on busi- 
ness from beyond, to Springfield, Ill., via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway and Chicago or Chicago junc- 
tions, lower than rates concurrently in effect to intermediate 
points between Chicago and Springfield, Ill. This applica- 
tion is based upon the desire of the petitioners to meet via 
their longer routes the rates now in effect between the said 
points via the more direct routes. The application was 
authorized by the commission. 


Rates on Sash, Doors, and Blinds. 

This application, No. 6,408, asks for authority to establish 
rates for the transportation of sash, doors, and blinds, 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 
from Chicago, Peoria, Springfield, and Alton, Ill., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Indianapolis, Ind., and other points as indexed on pages 
7 to 39, inclusive, of Agent A. D. Hall’s tariff (I. Cc. C. No. 
A-24), to stations on the Southern Railway in Mississippi, as 
indexed on pages 98 to 124, inclusive, on the basis of the 
present published sixth-class rate, with lowest combination 
as maximum, which rates are lower than the rates concur- 
rently in effect to intermediate points. This application is 
based upon the desire of petitioner (A. D. Hall) to establish 
rates to local or exclusive points on the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi on the basis of the present published sixth- 
class rate, with lowest combination as maximum. Upon con- 


COMMERCE. 


sideration of the matters involved in said application, which 
is referred to and hereby made a part hereof, sufficient jus- 
tification not having been shown, it is ordered that the said 
application be, and the same is hereby, denied. 





Proportional Rates on Lumber and Shingles. 

This application, No. 76, asks for authority to continue 
proportional rates named in Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way tariff (I. C. C. No. 7,148) for the transportation of 
shingles, when originating in Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, Alberta (Canada), and British Columbia.—(1) From 
St. Paul, Minneapolis Transfer and Duluth, Minn., to Chicago 
and Chicago suburban territory, as described in Chicago & 
North Western Railway tariff (I. C. C. No. 7,148), including 
stations Chicago, Ill, to Waukesha, Wis., inclusive, and 
Port Washington, Manitowoc, and Two Rivers, Wis.; (2) 
From Council Bluffs Transfer, Iowa, to the same points of 
destination lower than rates concurrently in effect on like 
traffic to intermediate points, 

This portion of the application is based upon the desire 
of petitioner to continue proportional rates on shingles from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, which will, in combination with the local 
or proportional rates from points in the Northwestern States 
hereinbefore named, meet the rates available via the rail-and- 
water routes via Duluth, Minn. 

This application also asks for authority to continue propor- 
tional rates on lumber and shingles from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., when originating in 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Alberta (Canada), and 
British Columbia, to Winona, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis., 
lower than rates concurrently in effect on like traffic to inter- 
mediate points on the Chicago & North Western Railway. 

This portion of the application is based upon the desire 
of petitioner to meet via a longer line or route the rates 
that are in effect via the short line. 

This application also asks for authority to continue pro- 
portional rates on lumber and shingles, when originating 
in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Alberta (Canada), 
and British Columbia, from Council Bluffs Transfer, Iowa, to 
Harlan and Manning, Iowa, lower than rates concurrently 
in effect on like traffic to intermediate points. 

This portion of the application is based upon the desire 
of petitioner to meet via a longer line or route the rates that 
are in effect via the short line. 

Upon consideration of the matters involved herein, it is 
ordered that the petitioner herein be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to continue to charge proportional rates on shingles 
originating in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Alberta 
(Canada), and British Columbia, from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, and Duluth, Minn., and Council Bluffs 
Transfer, Iowa, to Chicago and Chicago stations, as de- 
scribed in Chicago & North Western Railway tariff (I. Cc. C. 
No. 7,143) and_ stations on the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway, Chicago, to Waukesha, Wis., inclusive, and 
Port Washington, Manitowoc, and Two Rivers, Wis., that are 
lower than rates concurrently in effect on like traffic to 
intermediate points, provided that the present rates to said 
intermediate points are not exceeded. 

It is further ordered that the petitioner herein be, and is 
hereby, authorized to continue to charge the same _ propor- 
tional rates on lumber and shingles originating in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Alberta (Canada), and British 
Columbia, from_St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn., to Winona, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis., as are 
concurrently in effect on like traffic between the same points 
via the short line, and to maintdin higher rates to inter- 
mediate points provided that the present rates to said inter- 
mediate points are not exceeded. 

And it is further ordered that the petitioner herein be, and 
is hereby, authorized to continue to charge the same pro- 
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portional rates on lumber and shingles originating in Mon- 
tana, aho, Washington, Oregon, Alberta (Canada), and 
British Columbia, from Council Bluffs Transfer, Iowa, to 
Harlan and Manning, Iowa, as are concurrently in effect on 
like traffic from Council Bluffs Transfer, Iowa, to the same 
destinations via the short line and to maintain higher rates 
to intermediate points provided that the present rates to said 
intermediate points are not exceeded. 

The commission does not hereby approve any rates that 
may be continued or established under this authority, all 
such rates being subject to complaint, investigation, and 
correction if in conflict with any other provision of the Act. 

Reparation Orders. 

J. P. Holt v. Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. et al.— 
Refund of $51.36 overcharge on one carload of cordwood. 

Montgomery Lumber Co. v. Southern Railway Co. et al.— 
Refund of $17.37 overcharge on one carload of lumber. 

Hathway Lumber Co, v.’ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. et al.—Refund of $42.17 overcharge on five car- 
loads of rough lumber. 

Northern Mercantile Co. (Ltd.) v. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
—Refund of $4.05 overcharge on carload of cedar poles. 

Central States Cooperage Co. v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Co. et al.—Refund of $53.72 on five car- 
loads of staves. 

American Steel & Wire Co. v. Pennsylvania Co. et al.—Re- 
fund of $106.05 on seven carloads of staves. 


CONCLUSION REACHED REGARDING EXPRESS 
RATES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after several years’ investigation 
and extensive hearings, has reached a conclusion in rela- 
tion to the rates and practices express companies must 
adopt hereafter. The changes in rates are material ones 
and of a gratifying character to all shippers, while the 
care given to the zone arrangement, the manner of rout- 
ing, the expediting of claim settlement, and the elimina- 
tion of petty annoyances constitute a most important 
phase of the exhaustive analysis. In the simplification 
of rate schedules the commissioners have shown how 
much mystery can be dissipated and the tariffs be clear 
to an express company’s agent, even though more or less 
obseure to the average shipper. It seems, however, that 
shippers can get a fair idea of what should be the proper 
charge for express transportation. Conservative editorial 
opinion is that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
gone a long way toward necessary reforms and that so 
far as its authority goes it has covered the ground well. 

It is of course not possible for the commissioners to 
do more than refer to overcapitalization and monopolistic 
characteristics, for they have no regulative authority 
over these matters. They have shown very clearly the 
enormous profits in the business as conducted, based, too, 
on a very small actual investment, and the close relations 
with the railways participating in these profits. This 
information is so complete that if Congress wishes to 
take any further steps toward the restraint of other 
phases of the business which the commission can not 
reach it has plenty of material whereon to base amended 
laws. 


NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN SHOW INTEREST IN 
MILLING-IN-TRANSIT QUESTION. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16.—Unless there is apparent 
a favorable and early ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the lumber milling-in-transit question now 
agitating the minds of local lumbermen it is probable 
an aggressive fight will be inaugurated from this city 
for the milling-in-transit privilege on lumber here after 
the hearing by the commission in Louisville this week. 
T. A. Washington went to Louisville to look after the 
interests of the local trade accompanied by C. M. Mor- 
ford and A. B. Ransom. This hearing was held July 17. 
July 25 another hearing will be held before the commis- 
sion in Louisville, this to be concerning the milling-in- 
transit on logs, the question involved being the pro- 
posed decrease in weight on outbound shipments of logs 
allowed on the through rates at points on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. Lumbermen of Memphis and 
Evansville have joined those of Nashville in this fight. 
W. M. Faris, jr., Henderson Baker and A. B. Ransom 
will represent local interests at this hearing. It is of 
special interest throughout this section. 








CROSSTIE RATE ON PARITY WITH THAT OF 
LUMBER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 16.—The entire lumber industry 
of Pittsburgh is interested in the ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the case of the Germain 
Co. v. the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. The case 
was submitted December, 1911, after much effort had 
been wasted to bring about an adjustment of the dis- 
pute over the freight rate ou railroad crossties that had 
been fixed by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville 
& Nashville jointly. The important factor of this de- 
cision is that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
declared that the freight rate on all railroad ties must 
not exceed the freight rate on lumber, as they are one 
and the same commodities. In the case mentioned the 
complainant shipped 32 carloads of crossties aggregating 
1,514,700 pounds between Brunswick, Ga., and Ocoee, 
Tenn. The lumber rate between those two points was 
19.18 cents, but because of the desire of railroad com- 
panies to conserve their own tie supplies they arbitrarily 
fixed a rate of 43.18 cents on ties. This brought about 
an excessive freight charge of $3,637.28. The Germain 
Co. appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
claiming that when the rate had been established on 
lumber that the roads in question had no right to 
quadruple that rate, or practically so, because the lumber 
happened to be in the form of railroad ties. This claim 
was sustained, the commission awarding the Germain Co. 
$3,637.28, with interest or practically $4,000, and con- 
cludes its findings by stating, ‘‘ We further find that the 
rate on crossties from Brunswick to Ocoee should not 
exceed the rate contemporaneously maintained by the 
defendants for similar transportation of lumber of the 
kind of wood from which crossties are manufactured.’’ 

The peint made in this finding will open similar cases 
of many other lumber concerns against railroads that 


have generally adopted the position of discouraging ship- 
ments of crossties off their own lines by excessive rates, 
and will compel a uniform rate for ties and lumber in 
the future. It is also likely that similar cases will be 
pressed for a refunding of overcharges of freight rates 
on such cases as have become flagrant in the past. The 
rule of the southern railroads has been generally fol- 
lowed by roads in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and the 
announcement of this decision will cause steps to be 
taken to have the same inequalities removed here. 





SIOUX CITY RATE CASE. 

Testimony of the defendant railroad in the case of 
the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. v. the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad involving a higher rate 
south of Sioux City, Iowa, through Omaha, Nebr., and 
up the west bank of the Missouri River, than direct 
to Sioux City, was given before Chairman Charles E. 
Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Chicago on Thursday. The defendant railroad claims 
the right to charge higher rates on its line south of 
Sioux City, which is 100 miles longer. The complain- 
ant which has its sales office at Sioux City did not 
appear before the commissioner, but this testimony 
will be heard later. The rates not only affect lumber 
but other commodities. 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 


RIGHT OF TEXAS SHIPPERS TO OPERATE 
TRAINS OVER STATE RAILROADS LEGAL. 


AustTIN, TEX., July 16.—An opinion of importance to 
Jumber manufacturing concerns was given by the attorney 
general’s department to the State railroad commission 
on the question of the right of shippers in Texas to 
operate their own trains over railroads of the State. The 
question arose over a trackage contract between the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway and the Lufkin Land & 
Improvement Co. It is held in substance by the attorney 
general’s department that such contract is legal, provided 
the cost of rental, plus the cost of operation, does not 
fall below the regular rates fixed by the railroad commis- 
sion. The opinion says in part: 


These papers show a trackage agreement between the 
railroad company and the lumber company whereby the 
lumber company is given the right to furnish its own cars, 
locomotives, equipment and crews and to operate its own 
logging trains over the tracks of the railway company, haul- 
ing its logs to its sawmill, and for which the lumber com- 
pany is to pay the railway company 20 cents per train mile 
for the use of such tracks of the railway company. 

It also appears the railway company has a main line 
track of approximately 42 miles. That the Texas freight 
rate as fixed by the railroad commission for the transporta- 
tion of logs is as follows: For distances of 40 miles or 
less, 3% cents a hundred pounds, and for distances of over 
40 miles and not exceeding 42 miles, 4 cents a hundred 
pounds. The minimum weight for each carload of logs is 
fixed at 30,000 pounds. A trainload of logs ranges from 10 
to 20 loaded cars, and the train capacity would range from 
300,000 to 600,000 pounds. The regular freight rate as 
fixed by the railroad commission on such trainload of logs 
for 40 miles or less would be from $105 to $210, depending 
on the number of cars in the train. The largest possible 
charge, for the distance mentioned, under the contract, 
for the same transportation, would be $16. In other words, 
the maximum charge under the commission rate would be 
$210 as against the maximum charge of $16 under this 
contract, or a difference of $194. In both cases the cars 
would be loaded and unloaded by the lumber company but of 
course in the case of the commission rate the railway com- 
pany would furnish the cars, equipment and crews. We 
believe this fairly states the case, and the legal question 
arises as to whether or not this is an unlawful contract and 
is a discrimination. 

Citing in brief a precedent case—State v. Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co., 47 Ohio 130— 
the decision continues: 

Applying the principles announced in the foregoing case 
to the one under consideration, we would say that if the 
rate given to the lumber company by that contract is mate- 
rially less than that charged its competitors and other 
shippers who do not furnish cars, the contract would be 
void. 

I think the cars, whether furnished by the railroad com- 
pany or the shipper, should be regarded as the equipment of 
the railroad, and that the railroad company would in either 
case be considered as doing the transporting and the lumber 
company as the shipper furnishing its own cars. Undoubt- 
edly the railroad company can make a reasonable allowance 
to the lumber company for the services rendered in the 
transportation, but can not do so as a cover for discrim- 
inating in rates or as a rebate. On the other hand, why 
ean not the railroad company enter into such contract as 
this one if the reasonable value of the service rendered, 
together with the rate per train mile charged is not mate- 
rially less than the ordinary commission rate? This would 
be a difference in form and not in substance. 

In other words, if the shipper can render service for the 
transportation and thereby reduce the rate to the extent of 
the reasonable value of the service performed—and undoubt- 
edly he can—why can not the shipper perform all of the 
service of the transportation and pay a rate per train mile 
so there is no material difference in the rates? 

In either case, whether there is or is not a discrimination 
will depend upon the facts and surrounding circumstances. 
In the present case we are not apprised of the facts as to 
whether there is any difference in the contract rate and 
the commission rate. If the reasonable value of the service 
rendered by the lumber company added to the 20 cents per 
train mile, as provided in this contract, is practically the 
same as the rate made by the railroad commission, then I 
do not think this contract would be invalid, but perfectly 
legal. On the other hand, if the first was materially less 
than the last, then I think that under the authority of the 
above case it would clearly be illegal. 

















LOGGING ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., July 16.—The Copper Range Rail- 
road is carrying on construction work this summer which 
will greatly improve its facilities for handling log and 
lumber trains. A one and one-half mile spur is being put 
in at the Firesteel bridge to handle logs for the Calumet 
& Hecla Mining Co. and the new turning factory at 
Atlantic. Two miles of logging road is being installed 
at Tivola west for M. Messner. Eventually this road 
will be continued west and south through heavily tim- 
bered country to the Lake Superior shore. 
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0 We are prepared to make loans 

: "in amounts of $200,000 and 

upwards secured by first mort- 

3 gage on high grade accessible 

standing timber owned by estab- 

: lished, going lumber companies. 
Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


; Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
g First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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WE WILL LOAN 








well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timbe:. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


























BUY TREES AND GET RICH | 
W. I. EWAIRT 
TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 
826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mu 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


LOANS WITHOUT DELAY 


Quick action for timber concerns 
needing money for the purchase 
of timber, enlargement of plant, 
refunding of indebtedness, etc. 











FARSON, SON & CO. 
BANKERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
21 Broad St. 1st Nat’! Bk. Bldg. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange. 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Corr P d licited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘“irstimour'st® Vancouver, B.C. | 





























| Auditors and Appraisers 


INCORPORATED 


170 Broadway at Maiden Lane, NEW YORKCITY 
Telephone, Cortlandt 1174-1175. 
JOHN HARKER, President. 
G. E. COLLINS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


J. D. SWEET. Treasurer. 
R, H. DILLINGHAM, C. P. A., Secretary. 


General Audits, Investigations, Systems for the 
Office and Factory, Appraisals of Plants and 
Property, Bank Examinations and Auditing. 

Committee Work a Specialty. 
Write for our 
“Details from the Prospective Borrower” 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 














TIMBER AND LUMBER OF THE BALKAN STATES. 





An Authoritative Statement Showing the Resources of the Region and Its Relative Im- 
ports and Exports of Wood Goods to Europe and Its Neighbors. 


By Dr. C. A, SCHENCK. 


Austria-Hungary and the Balkan states exhibit a rather 
anomalous condition with reference to the lumber industry, 
explainable merely by a lack of energy innate with the popu- 
lace aud by a lack of means of transportation, serving as 
an outlet for energy. 

There still exist, in all of the Balkan states, huge tracts 
of primeval forests. Most of these forests are or have been 
inaccessible until recently. ‘Those in Turkey, belonging to 
the government, do not allow of exploitation for export 
under existing laws. 

Within the last twenty years the virgin forests of the 
Balkan states and of Austria-Hungary have been exploited 
on a daily increasing scale. The authorities agree that this 
exploitation will result in the exportation of softwoods for 
another forty years, provided that there shall be no further 
rise in the lumber industry. On the other hand, the unani- 
mous opinion prevails that the exportation of oak, now a 
leading feature in the industries of the countries in ques- 
tion, must decline and must cease at a very early date. 
Obviously the high price of oak and the greater ease of its 
accessibility within the hill country and in the bottom lands 
have tended to drain the oak supplies at a rate much more 
rapid than that at which the supplies of the softwoods 
(notably spruce and fir) are being utilized. 

In the softwood industry the mills usually supplied either 
by logs floated down by the rivers or by logs obtained over 
narrow gage railroads have an equipment generally of six 
to twelve gang saws. The American visitor is struck by 
an entire absence of edgers and trimmers. The trimming is 
usually performed, within the log yard, by manual labor. 
The gang saws are usually established one alongside of the 
other, all driven from one and the same shaft running 
lengthwise through the entire mill building. The gang saws 
are not equipped, usually, to saw a number of logs at one 
and the same time. It is customary to feed one log at a 
time through the gang. 

The settled part of the country shows coppice woods of 
oak, beech and chestnut, used for the production of fuel 
or for the manufacture of charcoal. Charcoal is the common 
fuel within the Balkan states. 

The harbor facilities of the Balkan peninsula are par- 
ticularly good and for that reason the exploitation of the 
woods—if there were a corresponding network of railroads— 
could be accelerated and intensified at will. 

The exportation of timber and lumber is, on the whole, 
in the direction of Germany—the best customer of Austria- 
Hungary and of the Balkan states; next to Germany stand 
France, Italy and Spain. 


I, TURKEY. 


The woodland area of ‘Turkey in Europe comprises 
10,100,000 acres, aggregating 20 percent of the land surface. 
The forests are found particularly in northern Albania and 
northern Macedonia The species prevailing in the hill coun- 
try are: oak, ash, elm, walnut and chestnut. Near the 
settlements the forest is entirely cleared; scattering coppice 
woods merely are found. In the hill country conifers are 
relatively scarce. In the high mountains there are found 
fine forests, largely in primeval condition, consisting of fir 
and beech, mixed with spruce. The majority of these forests 
belong to the government and exportation from these. forests 
is forbidden. 

The forest exports from Turkey consist principally of fuel 
and charcoal. Ash logs are exported on a small scale from 
the harbors of the Adriatic, the logs having a diameter of 
from 18 inches to 36 inches and a standard length of 14 
feet. Important only is the export in tanning material, 
notably in valonea (the acorn cup of an oak) in shumac and 
the like. The importation of forest products into Turkey 
exceeds the exportation by $1,700,000. As a factor in the 
world’s timber supply Turkey must be entirely neglected. 


Il. ROUMANIA. 


The forest area of Roumania comprises 7,000,000 acres, 
equal to 23 percent of its land surface, 40 percent of the 
forests belonging to the government. The forests are com- 
posed of 14 percent of softwoods, 23 percent of beechwoods, 
28 percent of beech and oak woods, 30 percent of pure oak 
woods and 5 percent of cottonwoods and willow. The low- 
lands are entirely treeless; on the outskirts of the hil’ 
country are oak and beech; in the mountains beech and fir 
figure as the prevailing species. In the high mountains of 
Roumania spruce—often in large primeval forests—is found 
to be ruling supreme. 

Among the forest industries the production of oak staves 
(12,000,000 staves per annum, of finest quality) seems par 
ticularly important. Most of these staves are exported into 
France. 

Large modern saw mills are now exploiting the primeval 
seftwoods of the Carpathians. The main harbor for ex- 
ports is Galatz on the Black sea. Hungary sends into Rou- 
mania by rail and by water a large amount of logs to be 
sawn up in the Roumanian mills. 

The excess exports of Roumania are valued annually at 
$2,500,000, consisting of approximately 120,000,000 feet 
b. m. 


III. BuLGarRta. 


Bulgaria has a forest area of 7,500,000 acres, the forest 
covering 30 percent of its land surface. One-half of the 
wood lands belongs to communities, one-third to the crown. 

The finest forests are found on the southern slope or the 
Balkan Mountains. These forests consist of: beech, spruce, 


fir and pine. Along the Danube the forests have entirely 
disappeared; in the uill country are found oak, walnut, ash 
and elm. Unfortunately, the property rights lie unpro- 
tected, since there are no public records of any real estate. 
The timber imports of Bulgaria exceed the timber exports 
{t might be stated that the northern half of Bulgaria is an 
importing, the southern half an exporting country. The 
excess imports average 30,000 tous per annum, valued at 
$350,000. 


1V. Servi, 


‘The forest area of Servia equals 1,200,000 acres, aggre- 
gating 10 percent of the surface of the kingdom. The wood- 
lands consist of coppice only, with the exception of the 
inaccessible stretches of mountain laud found along the 
Turkish frontier. Servia imposes a heavy import duty. 
The Imports consist very largely of fuel wood from Austria 
Hungary. The total value of the imports exceeds that of 
the exports by $500,000 annually. ‘The exports consist 
largely of oak staves, oak logs and lumber, also of walnut. 
The export business, small as it is, can be continued for a 
few years only. The Servian railroads have given up the 
use of oak ties, using creosoted beech ties instead. 


V. MONTENEGRO, 

Montenegro has little woodland left. The imports exceed 
the exports. The latter consist largely of fuel, obtained 
from coppice woods, having Italy for a destination. 

VI. GREECE. 


The forest area of Greece aggregates 2,050,000 acres, 
equaling 16 percent of the land surface of the kingdom; 80 
percent of these forests are retained as state property. The 
woodlands consist as a rule of coppice sprouts of oak, 
chestnut and ironwood. Most important 1s the export or 
valonea and of shumac. The imports exceed in value the 
exports considerably. The annual importations, largely 
drawn from Austria-Hungary and from Germany, are valued 
on an average at $2,200,000. 


VII. Bosnia AND HERZEGOVINA, 


The forest area of these two dependencies of Austria- 
Hungary consists of 6,700,000 acres, covering 53 percent of 
the land surface. About one-half of these forests consists 
of coppice woods merely. The timber forests belong in their 
entirety to the empire. All of the fine primeval forests 
found within the two dependencies are situated in the east- 
ern part, the waters of which drain toward the Black sea. 
Particularly famous are the oak forests in the valley of the 
Save, a tributary of the Danube, joining the Danube near 
Belgrade. It is amazing to find, however, that these famous 
oak forests now aggregate 250,000 acres only. 

The mountain forests consist of beech, fir and spruce. 
The exports increase from year to year in importance. At 
the present moment the Austrian lumber industry is par- 
ticularly afraid of the Bosnian competition, fostered by 
railroads recently constructed and threatening to handicap 
the Austria-Hungarian importations into Germany. Up to 
the present time most of the softwood lumber has been ex- 
ported through the harbors of the Adriatic sea. The 
exportation of oak staves averages 17,000,000 staves a year. 


VIII. HunGaria, TRANSYLVANIA, CROATIA AND SLAVONIA. 


The forest area of these provinces comprises 23,000,000 
acres, equal to 28.3 percent of the land surface. One-third 
of the forests belongs to private individuals; the balance 1s 
claimed by the state, church, communities etc. The prevail- 
ing timber species are beech (8,000,000 acres), oak (5,000,- 
00U acres), spruce (3,000,000 acres) ; 5,600,000 acres consist 
of coppice woods. Most importantj;for the lumber industry 
are the Carpathian mountains, the primeval forests of which 
have been opened rapidly in the course of the last twenty 
years. It is generally agreed that the exportation cannot be 
maintained at the present rate for more than forty years in 
the case of softwoods; for more than ten years in the case 
of oak. The exportation of oak staves averages 27,000,000 
staves per annum. 

The establishment of large tannic acid plants has put a 
high price on oak refuse unfit for lumber or staves. It is 
reported that four tannic acid plants in Slavonia consume 
annually 400,000 cords of such refuse, for which they pay 
approximately $3.25 a cord. 


IX. GALIZIA AND BUKOWINA. 


The forest area of these provinces is 6,000,000 acres, or 
approximately 30 percent of the land area. In the lowlands 
the forest has entirely disappeared. In the Carpathian 
mountains, however, splendid primeval forests, composed of 
beech, spruce and fir, are now exploited at a very rapid rate. 
It Is claimed that within forty years the exportation from 
these forests must cease, if continued at the present rate. 
Within these forests beech is the prevailing species, occupy- 
Ing 44 percent of the forest area. The exports from these 
countries consist largely of spruce, fir and pine (logs as 
well as lumber), of mining props, railroad ties, oak planks 
etc. i 

X. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY WITH ITS DEPENDENCIES CONSID- 
ERED AS A WHOLE (including VII, VIII and IX). 

The total forest area of Austria-Hungary is 53,700,000 
acres, covering one-third of the entire monarchy. The ex- 
ports annual average is 3,700,000 tons, worth $50,000,000. 
while the total imports average only 200,000 tons, worth 
$2,200,000. The tonnage exported is distributed amongst the 
various forest products as follows: softwood logs 48 percent, 
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hardwood logs 2 per cent, softwood lumber 32 per cent, hard- 
wood lumber 5 per cent, staves 4 per cent, railroad ties 3 
per cent, miscellaneous 6 per cent. It is evident that for a 
number of years the Austria-Hungarian monarchy will con- 
tinue to be a very important factor in the exportation of 
softwoods. It is just as evident, however, that the ex- 
portation of oak (staves as well as logs and lumber) must 
cease within a very few years. Naturally, oak is more 
accessible than the softwoods, and for that reason in the 
development of the lumber industry the oak supplies were 
the first to be tapped, and they will be the first as well to 
be exhausted. 





MECHANICAL. 


IMPROVED SINGLE END TENONING MACHINE. 


The H. B. Smith Machine Co., of Smithville, N. J., 
is sending out a very attractive circular illustrating 
and describing its new and improved No. 225-C single 
end tenoning machine. The company announces that 
this machine embodies the results of 60 years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture and construction of wood- 
working machinery. The machine is designed espe- 
cially for tenoning doors, sash and blinds and for use 
in joinery framing. 














BEARING METALS FOR ALL USES. 


The unctuous nature of lead and the antifriction 
properties of bronze which are combined in Ajax metal 
have given it the high position which it occupies 
throughout the machinery world. The Ajax Metal Co: 
was founded in 1880 to manufacture this special alloy 
which has become known as the ‘‘Ajax metal.’’ 
Prior to the manufacture of Ajax metal copper and 
tin alloys had been used for bearings, but Ajax metal 
differs from these alloys in that it contains 10 per cent 
lead. While the lead was used to reduce the friction, 
it was found in addition to reduce the rate of wear 
of the bearings. Besides manufacturing the Ajax 
metal bearings the company has branched out in other 
directions, producing a full line of stereotype and 
linotype metal, Babbitt metal, and brass and bronze 
combinations of various kinds. The company supplies 
these metals in the form of ingots for foundries and in 
the form of castings for the various and numerous 
uses to which they are adapted. 


In 1900 the company devised a process by which it 
could incorporate greater percentages of lead than had 
prior to that time been used in its copper and tin 
alloys. To the metal formed in this way the concern 
gave the name of ‘‘ Ajax Plastic Bronze.’’ The term, 
plastic, has been applied to this metal owing to its 
possessing plastic or yielding properties given to it 
by the high percentage of lead. This metal is used 
on journals subjected to extreme and severe service, 
and the metal is designed to conform to irregularities 
without heating. 


Logging operators should be particularly interested 
in the alloy made by the Ajax company for use in 
car brasses on logging cars. This metal is designed to 
resist the severe strains that the brasses are subjected 
to in this service. 

The Ajax Metal Co. has branch offices in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, London and Paris, and is represented in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and most of Mississippi 
by the well-known machinery house of Woodward, 
Wight & Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, La. 

The long experience of this company in the manu- 
facture of bearing metals enables it to meet the re- 
quirements for practically every kind of service. 





GANG EDGER FOR SMALL MILLS. 


The edger shown by the accompanying illustration con- 
sists of a husk and two 10-foot tables, and it is designed 
for use in pony mills cutting 
from 5,000 to 20,000 feet in a 
day of 10 hours. The machine 
is for use in either a hard- or a 
soft-wood mill, and will handle 
lumber as thick as 3 inches at 
the rate of 100 feet a minute. 
If the saws are new or are of 
the inserted tooth variety, the 
machine will cut 4-inch stock. 
The maker of the machine, the 
Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co., 
of Greenville, Mich., states that 
15 horsepower is all that is 
needed to operate the machine. 

Special attention is directed 
to the fact that the indexes are 
at the front end of the front 
table in a position where they 
are away from the dust and in 
plain view of the operator. An 
index is provided for each mov- 
able saw and both indexes are 
provided with figures; the in- 
dexes being adjustable and 
adapting the machine to edge 
or rip scant, exact or plump. 
The levers are steel, and the 
saws are adjustable by quarter- 
inches unless it is preferred to 





BEGINNING OF PRACTICAL FOR.- 
ESTRY IN AMERICA. 


The beginning of forestry by the Government was 
not as recent as some suppose. Neither was the first 
step taken among the mountains of the far West. 


While Washington was serving his first term as 
President of the United States a recommendation came 
to him that the Government ought to buy live oak 
islands on the coast of Georgia to make sure of a 
supply of ship timber for war vessels. The idea 
appears to have originated with Joshua Humphreys, 
whose official title was ‘‘Constructor of the United 
States Navy,’’ although about the only navy then 
existing was made up of six ships on paper, and not 
one stick of timber to build them had been cut. The 
vessels were designed to fight the north African pirates. 


Five years after the recommendation was made Con- 
gress appropriated money to buy live oak land. Grover 
and Blackbeard Islands on the coast of Georgia were 
bought for $22,500. They contained 1,950 acres. 

Louisiana was bought soon after, and in 1817 the 
Six Islands, of 19,000 acres, and containing 37,000 live 
oak trees, were withdrawn from sale and set apart as 
a reserve. In 1825 Congress appropriated $10,000 to 
buy additional live oak land on Santa Rosa Sound, 
western Florida, and subsequently other Florida tim- 
berlands, aggregating- 208,224 acres, were reserved. 

Up to that time nothing more had been done than 
to buy or reserve land for the timber growing nat- 
urally upon it; but the work was to be carried further 
upon the Santa Rosa purchase. The plan included 
planting, protecting, cultivating, and cutting live oak 
for the Navy. That timber was then considered indis- 
pensable in building war vessels. Much had been said 
and written of the danger of exhaustion of supply. 
Settlers destroyed the timber to clear land, and 
European nations were buying large quantities for 
their navies. In response to repeated warnings the 
Government finally took steps to grow timber for its 
own use. 


Young oaks were planted on the Santa Rosa lands. 
Difficulty was experienced in inducing young trees to 
grow. The successful transplanting of the oak is not 
easy, unless done at the proper time and in the right 
way. The plantations at Santa Rosa were generally 
unsuccessful; but large quantities of acorns were 
planted, and a fair proportion of them grew. But the 
chief efforts were directed to pruning, training, and 
caring for the wild trees. Thickets about them were 
cut away to let in air and light. 

What the ultimate success of the forestry worl 
would have been ean not be told. The Civil War 
brought a complete change in war vessels by substitut- 
ing iron for wood. Forestry work stopped. The 
timber reserves were neglected. Squatters occupied 
the land. After a number of years all the reserves, 
except some of the Florida land, were opened to 
settlement. 


PAPA RABROOOOOO™™"« 


Trade and Crop Prospects Good. 


SHELBINA, Mo., July 15.—Trade has been good although 
not heavy since the spring weather settled. Spring was 
late and the farmers have been busy with their crops ever 
since and have not had as much time to do building as they 
would have had had spring arrived early. 

I took a trip over our country the other day and I have 
never seen as good prospects for our three staple products 
as 1 saw then. The farmers had hay and oat crops made and 
they are being harvested now; it will be a surprise if our 
corn crop is not a record breaker in this community. We 
are therefore expecting to have more trouble getting our 
stock in than in selling it the rest of this season for we 
feel sure that there will be a big demand for all kinds of 
building material and that as soon as our crops begin to 
be marketed we will have a severe car shortage. 


NortH MISSOURI LUMBER CoO., 
C. R. Hawkins, Manager. 
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have them adjusted by inches towrER GANG EDGER MADE BY THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE CO., 


or by two-inches. 


GREENVILLE, MICH. 
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CANADIAN 


AND 


| AMERICAN : 
| TIMBER 
BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be - 














used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds pay- 
able serially at definite periods. 





Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
of experience. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO. 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Bldg. WANCOUVER, B.C. 


























Insurance 
At Real Cost 


Is secured only in mutual insurance, 
because the policy holders par- 
ticipate in the return to them 
of all surpluses and close 
co-operation of its 
members mini- 
mize losses. 





Among 
the officers 
and directors of 
our Company are 
men of the highest stand- 
ing in the lumber business and 
the class of mills insured includes 
the best in the country. 


If you are interested write us today. 


THE LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INS. CO. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 











JAMES W. SEWALL, | 
Forester and Surveyor 


Mapping and Surveying of Wild Lands, 
Estimation of Timber and Working Plans. 


(Formerly forestry manager of the Appleton & Sewall Co.) 











| 22 Centre Street, OLD TOWN, MAINE, U.S.A. 











LUNHAM & MOORE | 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboa We handle all class-s cf cargo, an 
ave Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. ; 























THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada 
Branch Offices: —Confederatica Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 











Member American Chemical Society. Society of Chemical Industry. 
THOS. W. PRITCHARD 
Chemical Engineer 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Wood Distillation. Wood Preservation. 
Estimates Furnished, and Inspections, Tests, and Investigations made. 
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RED GUM 


A few words to the users of this excellent wood 
and those who contemplate using it. 

Many years’ experience in the manufacture and 
marketing of this item of stock have satisfied us 
that in this wood, more than in any other hard- 
wood, the successful consuming manufacturers in- 
sist upon having only high quality stock—not only 
as to grade, but manufacture and careful handling 
while in pile for seasoning. 

~ Choice logs do not always produce good lumber 


—it depends largely upon how much care 
cised in the process of manufacture ; 
production of hi 


is exer- 
nor does the 
zh quality stock end here—it must 


be carefully put into piles and_ sufficient piling 
sticks used to insure its drying out flat. 

When you are about to place an order for Gum, 
some of the essentials that suggest themselves to 
you are: 

Full and uniform thickness. 

Very dry stock that in the process of drying has 
‘remained flat and straight. 

Good range of widths and lengths to assure you 
of a good yield of clear cuttings of various sizes 
you require. 

Last, but not least, after placing orders you 
want them executed promptly and on time—also 
honest grading and measurement. 

We are equipped with six band mills, backed by 


our own timber lands, to give 
stock and unexcelled service. 


you that kind of 


Write, Phone or Wire for Prices. 


QOUNOOUUQUVVUUVUUSV00004))00 000000000000 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


WUNUUIAUUAUVUTUOCCUCV011 4 000000000 









































Hotel Cumberland 






J S$. W.C Broad 
NEW HSE 
YORK “Ss pray, Station 
levat 





UDB ELE 
“FIFE FIR” 


Ideal location. 
and Fire-proof. 


Near theatres, shops and Central Park. New 
Coolest Summer Hotel in New York, all out- 
side rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 
$4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 
walk to 30 theatres. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, nore ipenia 

















NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
BANGorR, Me., July 15.—Another ‘‘magie city’’ or, at 
least, a considerable village, is to be created in the heart 
of the Piscataquis County forest by the Ray Lumber 











Co.’s development of recently purchased timberlands 
there. Four years ago Joseph G. Ray, of Franklin, 
Mass., who already had extensive holdings of Maine 
forest lands, including 50,000 acres in Washington 


County, purchased 21,650 acres of spruce and pine, birch, 
maple and other growth in Piscataquis County, and 
recently under the laws of Maine a corporation for the 
express purpose of developing the tract has been organ- 
ized. The Ray Lumber Co. has ample capital to carry 
out its plans, which include the building of a railroad 
spur three miles long from the Canadian Pacific line at 
Kuroki siding, 14 miles from Brownville; the erection 
of a steam mill to employ 100 or more men all the year, 
and the extensive cutting of the timber on the town- 
ship. It is estimated that the stand will yield 150,000,- 
000 feet of white birch and other hardwoods, and not 
less than 60,000,000 feet of spruce and pine, with con- 
siderable cedar, ash and maple, juniper, hackmatack and 
fir. Winthrop B. Nye, of Franklin, Mass., is president 
of the company; Joseph G. Ray, of Franklin, Mass., 
treasurer and manager; John P. Deering, of Saco, clerk 
and assistant manager, and Frederick E. Pember, of 
Bangor, forester and woods manager. 

The almost constant rains of May and the first week 
of June have been succeeded by five weeks of unbroken 
drought, and, although the reservoirs, wells and all 
water courses are at a much higher pitch than a year ago, 
the surface of the ground and everything that grows is 
in such a dry condition that general apprehension is 
felt not only for certain of the crops but for the safety 
of standing timber. Already several fires have occurred 
among the second growth along the lines of the rail- 
roads, and such is the alarm concerning heavy timber 
that Hosea B. Buck, of Bangor, chief warden for the 
St. John and Allagash systems, has ordered the patrols 
doubled in those regions. Thus far, most of the fires 
have been caused by lightning striking among dry tops 
and brush in localities recently cut over. Among the 
fires reported to date are one on Township 21, Hancock 
County, around Spencer Pond; one on Deer Island, 
Moosehead Lake; one at Bradbury Pond, on Sandwich- 
town plantation; one at Indian Pond, in the northwest 
part of Moxie Gore; one near the forks of the Kenne- 
bee, and one at Parlin Pond, Somerset County. In Wash- 
ington County a slight fire was reported a few days ago 
on Township 25, and in Aroostook County small fires 
have taken place, but were at last accounts under control. 

Penobscot River mills are turning out about the aver- 
age quantity of spruce, and shipments are of fair 
volume. Large quantities of the spruce and most of the 
hemlock sawed here this year will be used in the rebuild- 
ing of the burned district of Bangor, where operations 
are now going forward on an extensive scale. 

Building operations at summer resorts along the east- 
ern coast of Maine are brisk, and large quantities of 
frames, boarding and finish are being shipped from 
Bangor. Much of the finish comes from mills in the 
Western States and even from the Pacific coast. 





PEST THREATENS SPRUCE AND FIR TREES OF 
MAINE. 


3ANGOR, ME., July 15.—That the spruce and fir trees 
of Maine are threatened with devastation by a native 
insect, the spruce bud moth, was the alarming statement 
made last week by Director Charles D. Woods, of the 
agricultural experiment station at the University of 
Maine, Orono. Prof. Woods says of this destructive 
bug: 

The insect responsible for all this destruction is a 
pillar about three-fourths of an inch in length when full 
grown. Its head is nearly black, while the body ranges 
from a light brown to a rich umber brown, diffused with 
green, each joint having several conspicuous whitish warts, 
with a dark center, from which a single hair arises. The 
insect pupates from the middle of June to early in July, 
the pupal stage lasting about one week. By the middle of 
-. most of the moths will have appeared. 

The miller, or moth, is about half an inch in length, 
measuring when spread out about an inch from tip to tip 
of wings. ‘he legs, body and hind wings are a glistening 
umber brown, the fore wings have a ground color of bluish 
grey, and when freshly emerged have several conspicuous 
brown blotches and dashes. The eggs, which are laid soon 
after the emergence of the moth, are pale green, scale-like, 
flat beneath and slightly convex above. The caterpillars 
hatch in July and become partly grown before the end of 
autumn, passing the winter among the terminal shoots of 
the tree to finish their transformation the following June 
or July. The damage done in the fall is not so con- 
spicuous as that done upon the new shoots in the spring. 

Though no experiments have, so far as I am aware, yet 
been made upon them, it is probable that the larvae may 
be killed with an arsenical spray—arsenate of lead two and 
a half pounds in 50 gallons of water, applied in the early 
fall. This method is, of course, only feasible where there 
are but few trees to be treated. In forest growth we are 
obliged to depend upon the help of eet arasitic in- 
sects—the Ichneumon and Braconid flies, which, fortu- 

nately, are quite numerous this year. As ror or more 
years may elapse before these gain control, the destruction 
of some of the spruce and fir seems inev itable. 
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NOTES FROM THE PINE TREE STATE. 


WATERVILLE, ME., July 16.—Although no great fires 
have threatened the wooded sections of the State, such 
as were burning a year ago, a large number of small 
forest fires, which, in the aggregate, are causing big 
losses, have been reported every day the last. two 
weeks. The situation is less serious than it was a 
week ago, owing to rainstorms, but timber owners 
are by no means reassured. 

The largest fire last week was that near Ellsworth, 


on Spencer Pond, Township 21, Hancock County. 
Seventy-five men were ordered out to fight this blaze, 
which burned over 1,500 acres between Spectacle and 
Rocky Ponds, to within 2 miles of the Air Line Rail- 
road, mostly on land of Whitcomb, Haynes & Co. The 
burned tract is mostly new growth. Other fires re- 
ported in Hancock County were near Mariaville and 
Otis, north of Beach Hill Pond. There were small 
fires also near Rebel Hill and Great Works, north of 
Amherst. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., July 15.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of the year have amounted 
to $102,960,000 as compared with $85,226,000 during 
the corresponding period last year and $85,766,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1910. 

The woodworking plant of E. W. Buell at Norwich, 
Conn., has been destroyed by fire. Mr. Buell intends to 
rebuild. 

Frank M. Durant, of Danbury, Conn., who has been 
associated with the G. L. Roper Lumber Co. at Norfolk, 
Va., for several years, has become associated with the 
Eastern Georgia Lumber Co., of Egypt, Ga. 

The Paine Furniture Co., one of the largest furniture 
manufacturers in New England, with headquarters in 
this city, will build a 10-story, fireproof building in the 
Back Bay district. The first six floors will be used as 
show rooms and the remainder of the building for manu- 
facturing and warehouse purposes. This company began 
business in Boston 77 years ago. 

Bertram Atchison, of Attleboro, Mass., has returned 
from a trip to northwestern Canada, where he is engaged 
in the lumber business. 





FROM A NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 


Newark, N. J., July 16.—Though no dissatisfaction 
on the prevailing business conditions is expressed this 
week by dealers there is a noticeable optimistic trend 
in the reports of the retailers, as compared to the whole- 
salers. With the latter the reports are, in effect, that 
there is no cause to complain. On all sides with the 
retail dealers, however, their remarks on business indi- 
cate considerable activity, despite stiff prices generally. 

The total] estimated: amount for proposed building 
took a considerable drop last week, according to the city 
building department records. Sixty-three permits 
granted call for $241,900 in construction work, while dur- 
ing the week before 44 permits were issued for buildings, 
to cost, in the aggregate, $975,600. The secretary of 
the State tenement house commission reports an increase 
in the number of permits issued for building purposes 
throughout the State, but a decrease in the total esti- 
mated outlay is also noted. Thirty-three permits were 
granted, as against 14 for the week before, but the total 
amount to be spent in construction work, $261,200, is 
$90,400 less than the preceding week. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 17—The lumber trade is keeping 
up a fair share of activity, considering the very hot 
weather throughout this section, and the recent rains 
have relieved to some extent the fears expressed for 
long continued drouth. Building is going on at an 
unusual rate and Buffalo is much ahead of last year in 
the number and value of buildings in process of con- 
struction or planned. During the last week the plans 
on file amounted to several hundred thousand dollars, 
including a new theatre building to cost $150,000. 
Permits for the week total $225,000, numbering 84, 
with 58 frame dwellings. 

Receipts of lumber by lake last week were smaller 
than the previous week, amounting to 3,197,000 feet, 
with 17,722,444 shingles. The volume of shingle re- 
ceipts is about equal to that of the previous week. 

The Batavia & New York Lumber Co. has reelected 
the following directors: John N. and James N. 
Seatcherd, of Buffalo, and Charles H. Honeck, Trum- 
bull Cary and R. C. Seatcherd, of Batavia. 

The stock of the defunct Builders’ Planing Mil] 
Co. has been pretty well closed out and will all be 
sold within two or three weeks by the syndicate of 
lumbermen which bought it of Trustee C. H. Stanton. 
The mill machinery was largely taken over by John 
Hutzler. 

O. E. Yeager has been appointed administrator of 
the estate of the late F. W. Vetter, who died with- 
out a will. The yard stock will be closed out during 
the coming year and no more will be added during 
that time. Elmer J. Sturm remains in charge of the 

ard. 

” At a meeting of the directors of the Otis Brooks 
Lumber Co., which does a large business at Clayton 
and other points in that neighborhood, the resignation 
of Frank Brooks, of Philadelphia, was accepted. The 
vacancy was filled by the election of Mr. Brook’s son, 
William 8S. Brooks, as president of the company. 

John LL. Eckert, who owns and operates a sawmill at 
St. Marys, Pa., and cuts out hemlock and other Pennsyl- 
vania woods for H. T. Kerr, of Buffalo, is spending his 
summer outing as usual at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. He 
always brings with him some of the leading members of his 
operating force and their wives. The party this year num- 
bers about 20. With others Mr. Eckert has just bought a 
tract of hemlock and hardwoods in Warsaw, Jefferson 


County, Pa., and will operate there under the name of the 
Warsaw Lumber Co. 

L. H. Allen, vice president of the Sparkman Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from an eastern business trip. He 
states that the lower grades of long-leaf stock are particu- 
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Jarly short at the mills and that trade is starting up well 
with the local office of the company. 
James A. White, president of the Buffalo Maple Flooring 
o., has gone to Boston for his annual vacation. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 16.—Business continues good 
in practically all lines. Many of the dealers are not 
only confident that the present good prices are fixed for 
some time but in some lines of yellow pine and hard- 
woods further advances are looked for. 

Local yards are enjoying some of the best business 
they have had for several years. The big question before 
them is not so much the sale of stock but the handling 
of it. To get men and teams here has become a serious 
question, as labor is very scarce. The large amount of 
stock being brought in from the upper lake ports is 
crowding the docks. 

Fred T. Peitch and John C. Hoffman have each 
returned from a trip through the yellow pine and hard- 
wood districts of the South. They are enthusiastic over 
trade prospects in that section. 

A. C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., is linking 
business and pleasure in a trip up north. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16.—‘‘It’s too hot even to 
think about business,’’ is the general reply to queries 
among the lumbermen here, and the condition of the 
market can be judged thereby. Business is good, gener- 
ally speaking, but still lacks snap. There are some who 
profess a lack of confidence in the lasting qualities of 
the present firm conditions, and are ready to scatter at the 
first ery of ‘‘wolf,’’? but these are waiting for some 
sign of weakness on the part of the wise ones, and are 
going to look in vain. An analysis of conditions affect- 
ing this market gives no cause for anticipation of a 
break and, in fact, if demand increases materially after 
the hottest weather is over, conditions will be exactly 
the reverse. 

Plain oak, quartered oak, chestnut, birch, beech, maple 
and gum are all active and strong, while poplar and ash 
are firm, but less active. Some reports are still heard 
of sound wormy chestnut at lower prices, but a canvass 
of the larger concerns reveals that most of them are 
selling about all they can get at good prices. 

White pine is active and firm, with strongest demand 
in the middle and low grades. Hemlock and spruce 
continue high in price, with only ragged stocks offered 
for shipment. Cypress holds steady. Yellow pine is 
active and strong, especially in timbers. North Carolina 
pine flooring and box are strong; sizes sell readily at 
good prices, and roofers hold firm, but are less active. 
Shingles and lath continue rather scarce, and firm in 
price. 

General business conditions here show some encourag- 
ing signs in preparation for fall business, but retail 
business is rather dull. Building business fell off last 
week in operative dwellings, but there were 193 permits 
issued, covering 232 operations, with a total value of 
$707,380. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co., the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. und the Williamsport Planing Mill Co., of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., were elected members of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia at the meeting of the board 
of directors last Thursday. 

James W. Anderson, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, who 
became ill on a recent trip and was taken to a hospital here 
and successfully operated on, will start in a few days for 


the Adirondacks, where he will recuperate until about the 
middle of September. 

Thirty-five sophomore forestry students of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College are ene amped for the summer in N. P. 
Wheeler's “forest primeval,’ Forest County, under the super- 
vision of Prof. Clark, head of the forestry department of 
the State college, and his assistants. Mr. Wheeler is show- 
ing them a few of the original “big sticks” and a good 
field is offered both for a scientific and practical study of 
forestry. 

Samuel B. Vrooman has left for Nova Scotia by way of 
the Thousand Islands, and will spend the summer in the 
Province. 

Ocean City, N. J., seems to be a popular seashore resort 
for lumbermen and their families, many having summer 
homes there. Among those reported there last week were 
John J. Rumbarger and family; W. H. Kirkpatrick, of the 
Kirkpatrick Manufacturing Co., and family ; Fisher Dal- 
rymple, of the Samuel B. Vrooman Co.; J. W. Floyd, of 
the Floyd-Olmstead Co.; Thomas B. Rutter, jr., of Mingus 
& Rutter,-and John Schofield, of Schofield Bros. 

Among the recent visiting lumbermen were G. R. Proud- 
foot, of the Georgia & Florida Yellow Pine Co., of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; H. G. Bradley, president of the Bradley Lumber 
Co., of Abingdon, Va.; S. S. Steele, of Elkins, W. Va.: John 
E. Domsta, of the Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; J. A. Riley, of Bakersville, N. C.. and C. E. Paxton, 
of the Paxton Lumber Co., of Bristol, ‘Tenn. 

















IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 16.—In spite of the usual sum- 
mer repair season being well under way and_ hot 
weather driving men further away from their toil and 
from the disposition to physical exertion, the lumber 
trade has continued to retain its active features, and 
buying has kept up during the first half of-July on a 
parity with June. This has surprised the majority of 
the lumber dealers of Pittsburgh, who were looking 
confidently for a contracted buying movement as soon 
as the extreme heat got well under way. Better labor 
conditions would have enabled a more satisfactory 
market, but as the entire Pittsburgh field is barren 
of sufficient labor, the lumbermen are merely experi- 
encing what all other industries are going through. 

In the iron and steel trade the situation remains in 
the same shape, mills being driven to their utmost to 
meet shipping requirements from consumers of all 


lines of finished steel. Prices are holding up the same, 
and the outlook for the remainder of this year indus- 
trially, is the brightest since 1906, almost every week 
bringing new records of production, excepting where 
scarcity of labor interferes. The general trade is good 
for this season. 

The coke fields are handicapped for proper crews 
for manning coke ovens. Coal mining is progressing 
under heavy output, and shipments to the Northwest 
from the Pittsburgh territory this year will be large, 
but insufficient according to pres sent indications to 
meet the actual needs of that vast territory. Many 
of the lumbermen, as well as many industrial in- 
terests complain of a shortage this early in the 
season and the prediction is made that by November 
the shippers will witness the most severe car short- 
age in the history’ of the country. 

W. W. Vosburgh, of Bemis & Vosburgh, has returned from 
a trip to Chicago and the West. H. T. Lincoln is away on 
a two weeks’ vacation. The company reports an active 
demiund and trade conditions extremely gratifying. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. is making a fine showing. H. F. 
Domhoff, of this company, reports inquiries keeping up 
remarkably, prices holding the ir own in every line. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. is getting a big volume of trade 
at the present excellent prices, and reports shipments in 
large - volume but still behind the requirements. George 
Young, of this company, will spend the latter part of July 
at Conneaut Lake on a vacation. G. M. Chambers, secre- 
tary of the company, is in the West on_ business. 

BE. V. Babcock & Co. find no letup to business this far in 
July compared with June. Hemlock prices are particularly 
strong. The company is making a splendid showing at its 
various mills, in spite of the hot weather and the difficulty 
in operating to normal capacity. 

L. T. Morlan, of the Morlan- ‘Ricks-Hughes Co., has re- 
turned from West Virginia, and reports the demand for 
lumber very strong and mills in the West Virginia field 
generally oversold with no signs of a weakening in price 
for many wecks if at all this year. 

W. W. Wilson, of the Breitwieser-Wilson Co., has returned 
from Atlantic City, where he has been recuperating, and 
while feeling much improved is still in need of rest. This 
company is getting a very good run of trade and reports 
industrial buying as particularly active. 

The Germain company notes a much improved demand 
for car material by car builders, and railroads are also 
taking a fair lot of lumber other than railrod ties, which 
have been quiet. Mr. Germain, of this company, is going 
east this week on a business trip. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, July 16.—Demand is not as active as it 
was last month. Collections are slow, and there is an 
inclination all along the line to move conservatively. 
Managers are well aware that their assortments are 
lower than usual for this time of the year and that any 
kind of an increase in the building demand would create 
scurrying around for stocks. The figures for projected 
buildings, however, run up to large amounts; actual 
contracts come up very slowly and the degree of con- 
servatism among the large contractors is more pro- 
nounced than it has been for some time. Stocks among 
mills are reported in only fair volume, and wholesalers 
are cautious about taking orders for future shipment, 
except at top notch prices. 

Twelve permits were issued in Manhattan last week, 
amounting to $1,829,500; 32 in the Bronx, $945,100; 
96 in Brooklyn, $730,600; 93 in Queens, $324,200; 18 
in Richmond, $48,300. The total of 251 amounting to 
$3,877,700. 

The retail lumberyard of Lawrence Brothers (Inc.), of 
Yonkers, N. Y., was damaged by fire last week to the 
extent of about $50,000, reported to be fully covered by 
insurance. The fire also damaged the yard of the 
Yonkers Builders’ Supply Co., inflicting a slight loss 
there. 

In the ocean freight market a fair active demand 
is reported in lumber chartering. Rates are firm, and 
several vessels were closed for lumber to South American 
ports at the highest rates paid in years. Shipping men 
say that the bulk of the demand continues to come from 
shippers of lumber and timber. 

In connection with the building situation the retailers 
in Brooklyn are interested in the increase in the figures 
for new buildings shown in that borough for the last 
six months, the increase amounting to nearly $2,000,000 
over the first six months of 1911. An examination of 
the figures indicate that more costly structures are to be 
erected, but the greater amount of the increase is for 
buildings of a smaller character requiring more lumber 
in their construction. 

E. A. Bush, of Bush & Fassett, wholesalers, 1123 
Broadway, is back at his desk after a short vacation 
spent at Cape Cod. He spent part of his recreation in 
automobiling. His partner, Mr. Fassett, is now enjoying 
a trip at North Tonawanda, N. Y., his recreation being 
boating and fishing. Mr. Bush reports business fair, 
and says that there is not as much trouble with prices as 
there is in getting connections. 


HYMENEAL 


Fullenlove-Fisher 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 17.—Miss Laura Fisher, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Allen V. Fullenlove, a lumberman of this 
city, were married in Jeffersonville July 15. Mr. Fullen 
love has been in the brokerage business and has also been 
connected with lumber companies in Memphis. 





























Chandler-Worrall. 


Forest City, ArRK., July 17.—Miss Anna Worrall and 
Walter Chandler were married in this city recently. The 
bride is an adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Worrall. The bridegroom is a grandson of Mrs. Mattie 
Dyer, of Widener, where he is engaged in the timber 
business. 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA, 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. . NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


Spruce, Hemlock 
| and Hardwoods 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, VIRGINIA, 








W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


Spruce 
Hemlock 


— AND 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W. VA. 











GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS :—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va, 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
We Solicit your Inquiries for 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 























The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“Old Fashioned” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG, 
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BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 


Established in London for over a Quarter of a Century. 
= )) 
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Wis. 


We Want to Move— 
150,000 6-4 


No. 3 Birch. 


80,000 5-4 
Log Run Spruce. 


Thoroughly Dry 





WRITE US FOR PRICES. 











We Want To Move 


‘ar 1x8°’ and wider ‘‘B’’ Select 
‘ar 1x8’’ and wider ‘*C’’ Select 
‘ars 1x8’? and wider ‘‘D”’ Select 
‘ars Ix4 and 6”” “D°’ Select 








‘ars 1x3°° and wider ‘*D’’ & Better, 5 to 9’ 
‘ars 6-4 “‘C’’ and Better Norway : 
‘ars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop = 
‘ars 8-4 No. 2 Shop = 
‘ar 8-4 No. 3 Shop 

‘ars each 5-4 and 6-4x12”’ No. 2 Common 
‘ars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Common 

2 cars 5-8°’x1 1-2”° 32’ Hardwood Lath 


c 
c 
c 
c 
cars 5-4 **D’’ Select 
r 
sf 
sf 
4 
sf 
< 
c 


Write for Prices = 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 
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RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50: paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








AT ALBERTA’S CAPITAL. 


EDMONTON, ALTA., July 15.—Edmonton is expanding 
rapidly and building substantially; in fact, it is the 
most rapidly developing city on the North American 
continent. This is evidenced by its expenditures for 
factory, store, office and residence buildings, its bank 
clearings and its customs and post office receipts. 
Then, too, there is more than ordinary activity in 
railroad building and municipal work, also a large 
influx of European and American capital and farmers 
for the development and settlement of the agricul- 
tural lands in central Alberta and the north country. 

Four hundred and fifty-four building permits, in- 
volving an expenditure of $2,584,535, were issued in 
Edmonton during June, as against a total of $357,927 
in June, 1911, and $233,670 in June, 1910. The per- 
mits issued the first six months of 1912 mean a total 
of $7,762,022, as compared with $1,620,431 for the 
same period in 1911, and $1,054,476 for the first half 
of 1910. Building operations in 1911 amounted to 
$3,672,260 and $2,159,106 in 1910. The estimate for 
1912 is $12,000,000. 

Wholesale and retail dealers in Edmonton report 
increases in sales amounting to from 75 to 300 per 
cent during the first half year over the same months 
in 1912. City and country property is active and 
prices are correspondingly higher than a year ago. 
Lands adapted to diversified farming near the city 
and on lines of communication are in demand at good 
figures. There are also many seekers for Government 
lands. Six hundred and four homestead entries were 
received in Edmonton during June. 

The building of new railway lines and the extension 
of branches into the interior and northern country are 
opening to development and settlement large areas of 
rich agricultural lands and are the direct means of 
widening existing markets, as well as creating new 
ones for lumber and all other lines of trade. The dis- 
covery of gas at Tofield, 50 miles southwest of Ed- 
monton, where a well of a daily capacity of from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet was tapped recently, 
means new industries for the capital city of Alberta 
and the surrounding districts. 

A. A. Gibbs, of Whitecourt, Alta., and T. J. Wort- 
man, of Montana, are erecting a sawmill, costing $12,- 
000, with a capacity of 50,000 feet, at Whitecourt, the 
junction of the Athabasca and Macleod Rivers, where 
a large number of Canadian, British, American and 
Seandinavian farmers have taken up homesteads the 
last 12 months. The plant will be ready in Septem- 
ber. The Canadian Northern Railway Co., which has 
expended $100,000 at Whitecourt, will make that town 
a supply base until the road is completed to Grande 
Prairie. A syndicate headed by Dr. A. Forin, of Ed- 
monton, also plans to build a sawmill north of the 
Athabasca River, where the company owns 22 sections 
of timberland. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTTawa, ONT., July 18.—Soldiers throwing aside their 
guns for brooms and rakes to fight a forest fire was the 
somewhat unusual spectacle to be seen at Chester, Nova 
Scotia, on July 12. An order to that effect was issued 
by Acting Premier of Canada George H. Perley to the 
permanent troops at Halifax. The prompt action of 
the acting prime minister saved much valuable stand- 
ing timber. 

An urgent message was received by the government 
from Chester stating that a great forest fire was raging 
there, caused by the Intercolonial Railway. Louis Mil- 
ler, owner of much of the area affected, and others had 
been fighting the fire for a week with 200 of their own 
men. Three hundred men were ordered out from the 
permanent forces to assist and fortunately they were 
aided by a heavy downpour of rain. The blaze is now 
well under control. The fire, however, wiped out the 
village of Point Tupper, doing $100,000 damage to 
buildings owned by the Intereolonial Railway, accord- 
ing to information received here. 

Owing to a break in the flume of the big lumber mills 
owned by J. R. Booth, 2,600 men have been out of work 
for a week and the break will take some time to repair. 
It provided the spectacle of J. R. Booth, 86 years old, 
but still hale and hearty, working with a pike pole side 
by side with his men, he being the most energetic worker 
of all. The floor of the flume which provides the feed- 
ing passage for the water wheels gave way, thus cut- 
ting off the power. The current immediately flooded the 
flume and it required a large force of workers through- 
out the day and night to clear out the water. Fortv- 
nately some 25-foot beams were in stock and these are 
being used in the repair work. 

That Canada and the United States are now doing 
what Sweden did 15 years ago in regard to forest con- 
servation was the statement made by Prof. Gunnar 
Anderson, of Stockholm, Sweden, who with Dr. A. Holm- 
gren, chief forester of Sweden, was here last week on 
an extended tour of Canada and the United States. 
During the trip Prof. Anderson will investigate the 
forest conditions of both countries for his Government. 

Responsibility of lumber companies for floating logs 
and deadheads in navigable rivers will be brought to a 
head shortly when a committee of the local motor boat 
association will interview the minister of marine in 
regard to these obstructions in the Ottawa River and 
Lake Deschenes. 

A large decrease in Canadian timber exports to Great 
Britain last year compared with the previous one is 
shown in a report of Canadian Trade Commissioner 


J. E. Ray. Exports from Canada in 1911 totaled 
$16,933,095 or $894,700 less than in 1910. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 15.—The favorable outlook for 
western Canada crops has created a healthy feeling in 
the wholesale and retail lumber business. Demand is 
steady for supplies in the prairie provinces, and it is 
understood that all the mills are busy. Building con- 
tinues active in the cities, and the farmers are now 
engaged on different kinds of construction and repair 
work, taking advantage of the period between seeding 
and harvest. 

It is announced that the Standard Lumber & Chemical 
Co., of Toronto, will establish a lumber and pulp mill 
at MacLeod, Alberta, to employ 200 men. 

The Edmonton (Alberta) Board of Trade has decided 
to approach the Dominion Government with a request 
for the formulation of regulations which will permit of 
the cutting of pulp timber on Dominion lands in Alberta. 
It is estimated that there are about 2,000,000,000 feet of 
spruce pulp timber along waters eventually flowing 
through Edmonton. 

Brown & Rutherford, Winnipeg, have taken out a per- 
mit for the rebuilding of the sawmill which burned this 
spring. The new building will cost about $100,000, and 
will be equipped with the latest machinery. It will be 
driven by electricity generated by the company. 





INCREASED BUSINESS COMPELS EXPANSION. 


Toronto, ONT., July 17.—Owing to the steady in- 
crease in its business at its Meaford and Fort William 
factories, at which it now consumes from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber annually, consisting 
of plain and quartered sawn oak, maple, birch, beech, 
ete., the Seaman, Kent Co. (Ltd.) has found it advis- 
able to open a purchasing office for its hardwood lum- 
ber at 503 Standard Bank Building, Toronto. 

This department will be in charge of Mr. Seaman, 
who will be pleased to meet the representatives of any 
hardwood mills or those having stocks to offer. Any 
quotations or inquiries sent to the above address will 
receive every consideration. 








CYCLONE WIPES OUT TOWN IN WESTERN 
CANADA. 
The accompanying reproductions give some idea of 
the devastation wrought by a cyclone which wiped out 
the city of Regina, Saskatchewan, June 30. One hun- 











PORTION OF RESIDENCE DISTRICT DESTROYED BY 
CYCLONE. 


dred lives were lost and the property destroyed was 
valued conservatively at $3,000,000. Like most cities in 
the Canadian Northwest, Regina had grown rapidly, 
keeping well abreast of the times. Citizens of the pro- 
gressive city worked for civic advancement and were 





METROPOLITAN METHODIST CHURCH, REGINA, SASK.. 
AFTER THE CYCLONE. 


proud of the results obtained. The cyclone, however, 
was no respecter of persons or localities and swept 
across Regina, laying waste the work of several years. 

Undaunted by this severe setback to their progress the 
people will begin rebuilding at once and the city will 
probably show little of the effects of the cyclone within 
a year or two. 


TIMBERLAND EXCHANGE. 


Lispy, Mont., July 18.—George W. Millett has re- 
turned from a trip to Butte, where he closed a deal with 
the Big Blackfoot Lumber Co. through which that con- 
cern exchanges four sections of timberland in the Libby 
Creek Valley for four sections of timberland which the 
Libby Lumber Co. owns in Flathead County. The deal 
gives the Libby company four sections near its mill here, 
in place of the four which are inaccessible at present. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry And SaGINaw, July 16—E. B. Foss has 
been in the Georgian Bay district looking after his lum- 
bering operations there. So far as ascertained his plans 
as to rebuilding have not been formulated. Inasmuch 
as the mill which was recently burned at Thessalon had 
a stock of logs for the season and a large amount of 
standing timber available the presumption favors the 
belief that the mill will be rebuilt. The firm here 
states that trade in lumber is fair and the grades 
utilized in the manufacture of boxes are particularly 
active and are sold up closely. 

Thomas L. Handy, of Handy Bros., says the box trade 
is especially good and that when the box trade is active 
other branches of business are also generally good. 

The trend of sentiment is that the volume of business 
thus far has not been affected adversely by reason of 
political agitation to the extent that might be expected. 
Building operations are on a much larger scale than 
usual, and no legislation calculated to injure business 
is regarded as probable at this session of Congress. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. reports business as 
fair, the box department being well maintained, this 
being largely contract trade. The company is bringing 
in lumber every 10 days from Canada. 

The Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co., of Saginaw, has 
brought several cargoes of lumber to Bay City this sea- 
son for reshipment to the company’s plant at Saginaw. 
It reports an increase in business of 80 per cent com- 
pared with last year, is now working 150 hands and 
would take on 50 more if they could be obtained. This 
company is constructing a new branch plant at Fort 
Worth, Texas, to supply its trade in that part of the 
country. 

Wickes Bros. report business in their line as satisfac- 
tory; in fact, better than last year at this time. The 
plants are working with full crews and orders are coming 
in satisfactorily. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. is doing a fine busi- 
ness. It is operating 150 hands and is putting on addi- 
tional help in the mill and the yards. 

C. T. Kerry, of Kerry & Way, operating a lumberyard 
at Saginaw, reports business as ‘satisfactory. Mr. Kerry 
is also interested in the Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
operating a large hardwood flooring mill at Grayling, 
and says this plant is running up to capacity. 

The W. D. Young & Co.’s flooring plant at Bay City 
is operating with a full force and on full time. The 
company is putting out a large quantity of fine flooring. 
Prices are not extraordinary but the volume of business 
ppears to have improved. Shipments are brisk. 

Charles A. Bigelow is enjoying the scenery in Yellowstone 
Park. Meantime the business of the two plants which he 
manages continues brisk, the rail shipments every month 
being especially heavy and prices for stock satisfactory. 

Frank I. Curtis, connected with a large lumbering com- 
pany in Louisiana, with headquarters in New Orleans, is 
visiting in Michigan. He was in Saginaw many years and 
was business manager for John C. Brown, one of the heavi- 
est logging jobbers in the country. 

Shipping News in Brief. 


The steamer Jay Gould is in from Duluth with 644,722 
tect and the schooner Grampian with 1,168,000 feet of 
lumber from the same port, all consigned to Handy Bros. 
Steamer H. J. Davis froin a brought 35,249 feet of 
hardwood lumber to F. A. Newcomb. 

M. D. Olds shipped 1,000, 000, feet of lumber last week 
to Buffalo from his Cheboygan mill dock. The lumber goes 
to Montgomery Bros. The Stafford Lumber Co. shipped a 
eargo of lumber to Gary, Ind., from Sand Bay, Bois Blanc 
Island. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., July 16.—A great deal of build- 
ing is going on in the country and in the cities. Hem- 
lock is searee and firm; stocks have been pretty well 
picked up, some of the largest mills having sold their 
cut outright. The mills are all busy and the lumbermen 
who have not sold out find a busy market. White cedar 
shingles are stronger and continue scarce and dealers 
look for better prices. Asked for the reason for im- 
provement in the shingle market a local dealer said, 
‘*T think the reason is that formerly people used patent 
roofing, but have at last found that the old reliable 
shingles are the best.’’ There is considerable inquiry 
for cedar poles and prices show an upward tendency. 
Box manufacturers are operating to capacity. Low- 
grade stuff is scarce and high and an advance in the 
price of boxes is expected. 

During the severe wind storm the stacks of the Pesh- 
tigo Lumber Co. were blown over. The stacks were re- 
built by F. G. Fernstrum, of Menominee, almost 250 
feet of stacks being built in less than a week by five 
boiler makers. The roof of the mill which was caved in 
in several places is being repaired and the plant will 
soon be in shape to resume operation. 

The Northern Forest Protective Association had its 
hands full during the recent i! spell. The Lake Su- 
perior Chemical & Iron Co. lost 1 500 cords of wood by 
fire in the vicinity of Munising. 

The Munising Woodenware Co. has started a camp 
one mile west of Chatham. During June the plant 
shipped twice as much of its product as during any 
month since it has been manufacturing. The concern 
has bought the logs in the Great Lakes Veneer Co.’s 
yards. The company expects to have new logs from its 
camps by the 25th. 

Barge Halstead loaded norway and white pine at Wells 
for Tonawanda. Barge A. C. Duxrberry took basswood and 
hemlock from Marinette to ‘Tonawanda. Steamer Pentland 
ioaded hardwood at Ontonagon for Detroit. Schooner Belle 
Brown loaded basswood at the J. W. Wells docks, Menom- 


inee, for Chicago. Schooner Mary Ludwig took a cargo of 
tamarack from J. W. Wells’ docks to Waukegan. Steamer 


Albert Soper took a cargo of hemlock from the Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., Marinette, to Chicago. Steamer Prentice left 
Wells with a cargo of white pine for Tonawanda. Steamer 
Niko loaded with norway pine left Wells for Buffalo. 
Steamer Nesson loaded birch at Nahma for Chicago. 

Steamer Susie Chipman left Gladstone with tamarack for 
Milwaukee. Steamer Miami loaded elm at Wells for Detroit 
ese W. R. Stafford loaded white pine at Pequaming for 

etroit 
Personals. 


United States Senator Isaac Stephenson and Mrs. Stephen- 
son have returned to Washington to remain until the close 
of the session. Senator Stephenson has made application 
for a new F ram building for Rhinelander. 

Frank L. Carney, who is visiting in Marinette, states that 
the Carney Lumber Co. will probably rebuild its mil] at 
Owen Sound, Ont., which was recently destroyed by fire. 

W. L. Kennedy, of the Diamond Pole & Piling Co., states 
that the cedar market is very active and that his company 
finds a ready market for all the cedar it can get. 

The lumber barge built at Sturgeon Bay for Hebard & 
Son, of Pequaming, has been completed and delivered to the 
owners. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., July 16.—There is an unusually large 
fleet of lumber carriers at the docks of the Detroit lum- 
ber dealers this week. The Brownlee-Kelly Co. has re- 
ceived the Pentland, Godfrey, Havey and Miami. The 
Helvetia divided her large cargo between Conely & 
Bailey and the Restrick Lumber Co. The Detroit Lum- 
ber Co. unloaded the Helen C and the Troy. The Grace 
Harbor Co. took the Foltec’s load and the Lowrie & 
Robinson company had in two boats. There is less de- 
mand for vessel tonnage than two weeks ago, most of 
the loads which were urgently wanted seeming to have 
been moved. Rates remain about stationary, with a 
slightly weaker tendency. 

Lumber dealers in Detroit, particularly those in the 
down-river sections, are happy over the announcement 
that the Michigan Central Railway plans to build a con- 
nection between the River Rouge yards, in Ecorse, and 
a point on the main line near the Dearborn Station. 
The new line will greatly relieve freight congestion 
such as hampered Detroit’s building operations mate- 
rially last winter. Lumber dealers anticipate that the 
extension will enable them to get railway shipments in 
and out of Detroit with greater facility. 

Contractors throughout the city are also jubilant, for 
they realize that the line will help them as well. For 
some time they have been held up in their work, being 
unable to get shipments of material. Building opera- 
tions, however, continue brisk, every contractor having 
about as much work as he cares to handle. Building per- 
mits last week aggregated a prospective expenditure of 
$342,073 in construction work. 

The Detroit lumber dealers had an outing at Shore 
Acres, below Sandwich, on the Canadian side of the 
Detroit River, today. A large number turned out and 
all had a fine time. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., July 15.—The market is very 
good for all kinds of hardwoods and hemlock. Norway 
pine is in good demand and there is an increased in- 
quiry. Prices are firming up. White pine is dull in 
nearly all grades except “C? and better. This grade 
appears to be searce and in good demand, but common 
grades of white pine are sluggish and off in price several 
dollars per thousand compared with last year. Nos. 4 
and 5 are practically closed out of the market. Ship- 
ping both by rail and water is lively and likely to con- 
tinue until late in the season. 

Said a prominent Michigan lumberman: 

Indications are for_a brisk fall trade in lumber. Present 
prices are steady and the market is satisfactory. The de- 
mand for cedar is brisk. Railroad and telephone and tele- 
graph companies are coming into the market for ties and 
poles. Exceptional activity is reported in the cedar mar- 
ket for this time of year. Politics is causing no trouble. 

The steamer Susie Chipman took a cargo of lumber 
to Milwaukee last week, returning light to Gladstone for 
another cargo. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 17.—After a shut-down of 
10 days on account of low water, the three local mills 
resumed operation Monday, and now the managers feel 
sure that there will be no further break in the season’s 
work until the close in the fall. Logs ran out and the 
boom company stopped turning July 3, but a crew of 
250 men rushed driving operations and by Monday had 
brought the rear of the big drive past Monticello. The 
river rose slightly after rains and logs began to run in 
Friday and Saturday. The mills had some trouble in 
assembling crews, as the men have grown impatient over 
delays, and many have gone out to get other work. 
There is 50,000,000 feet in the drive now coming, and 
another drive is being brought out of the upper river. 
With a decent stage of water, many logs from this drive 
will be running in before fall. 

The heavy rains of last week have been a little too 
strong for the best interests of the crops. They have 
been heaviest south of here, and in northern Minnesota 
conditions are not much changed. There has been mois- 
ture enough everywhere, and the general indications are 
for a big crop yield in this territory. Business of all 
kinds is picking up already on the strength of the pros- 
pects, and wheat pit rumors of damage are not taken 
very seriously. 

M. T. Owens, district manager for the Pacitic Lumber 
Agency, Aberdeen, Wash.. is back from a_ visit to several 
: Soast mills, and says that they are all finding plenty to do. 
Cargo market is strong a upper grades are commanding 
the highest price in yea 

J. D. McCulloch, of Mec ulloch & McMullen, left last week 
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BIRCH 


Interior Finish was used exclusively 
throughout the Multnomah Hotel, 
of Portland, Ore., and it is said to 
be one of the most handsomely 
furnished hostelries on the West 
Coast. 





We specialize in Birch Interior 
Finish, Moulding and 
Flooring. 














In addition to Birch we also 
have a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and we’ll quote 
on either regular or specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


North Western Lumber Co. 


Stanley, Wisconsin. 








| Lr ammm maa 
Flanner-Steger Land & 


Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
1704 Steger Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 


50 M 1x4 No. 2 & Better Spruce 

50M _ All widths No. 2 & Better Spruce 

50 M 4, 5 & 6 in. Basswood Siding Strips 
100 M 4” Basswood Ceiling Strips 





Maple ana Birch Flooring 


of unexcelled manufacture and quality 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS 





How to Finance, organize and reorganize a business alo 
practical) lines, 


How to distinguish a Legally safe investment in a business 
corporation. 


How to Investigate and ascertain the real condition of a busi- 
ness in which he is interested. 


How to Manage a business corporation after it is created so as 
to avoid unnecessary legal Complications. 


All this information and much more is available and 
Plainly stated in Non-technical language in 


“Science of Organization and Business Development” 


A New and Valuable Book for Business Men bound in Morocco Leather— 
Price $2.75 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


7 Every Business Man Should sete 
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pee EASTERN MICHIGAN “ag 


Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1xS No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn 




















This stock 


6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn “ge ‘ 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound re 
knotted 


2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box Deed 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts con 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long . * 
application. 


30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 
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Johannesburg Mfg. Co. | 








We Have in Stock— 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft.5-4 “ ai " 
80,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common “ 
30,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 
150,000 ft.5-4 “ ‘ wi 
120,000 ft. 8-4 “ “ = 


Write for Prices. 





(0) <a0> <a> (0) <a> <a> (0) <a> <a> (0)<a> <a> (0)<ar> 








Any Items Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
80,000 ft. 5-4 1sts and 2nds Basswood. 


40,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4 C. and Better Hemlock. 
500,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. micuicas 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked * Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 








a 
E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 














for an extended tour of the mills for which they sell in 
this territory. He will stop at Coeur d’Alene, Spokane and 
other Inland Empire points, and go on to the Coast, to be 
gone six weeks or two months. 

Sam Thompson, salesman for the Burt Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in Minneapolis calling on the trade last 
week, and went from here to Sioux City and Omaha. 

Cc. M. McCoy, wholesaler in west coast products, is back 
from a three weeks’ visit to Seattle and other western 
points. 

H. 8. Childs, secretary and chief inspector of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, spent last week looking 
over manufacturers’ stocks in northern Wisconsin. He 
reports that yards are busy shipping. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., July 17.—Between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 feet of lumber was sold in the Duluth market 
during the last week or ten days in small lots of 50,000 
to 300,000 feet. The orders all were of the hurry-up 
variety. A feature of the lumber shipments through this 
port is the movement of 75 carloads of waney board 
timber from Sandpoint, Idaho, for export. The Canadian 
steamer Simla and consort Burmah are loading the tim- 
ber for delivery to Montreal. At that port it will be 
transferred to ocean boats. Loads for boats in the 
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie trades are becoming 
searee. - 

The Cook & Ketcham sawmill at Tower started up 
for the season last Thursday. The plant formerly was 
owned by Alger, Smith & Co., and has two band saws 
and a resaw, and complete lath mill equipment. The 
night shift was not started on account of the lack of help, 
but will be started later. 

After a shut-down of six weeks the Scott-Graff mill in 
Duluth has resumed operation, with 200 men employed. 
Extensive repairs have been made. A night shift will be 
put on about August 1. The company reports a scarcity 
of expert mill workers. 

The Wachsmuth sawmill at Bayfield, Wis., which 
started with a double shift early in May, has not lost 
an hour since, and is manufacturing 225,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily. The shingle and lath mill are also working 
to capacity. The company is doing summer logging. 

The Lake Independence Lumber Co., controlled by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., of Chicago, has bought 
the sawmill, 20,000 aeres of timber, a logging road and 
the town of Bireh from the Northern Lumber Co., in 
northern Michigan. The new properties are near Big 
3ay, where the Lake Independence concern operates a 
sawmill. 

One of the largest settlements of civil actions made 
for some time was that of the Duluth Log Co., which 
settled out of court Tuesday with 24 claimants, stipula- 
tions being filed in the district court in each instance 
by the defendants withdrawing the suit from the calen- 
dar. The actions were started because of alleged non- 
payments on contract work, 

Among the ‘umber buyers in the Duluth market last 
week were Hfugh MeLean, jr. of McLean Bros., North 
Tonawanda: R. T. Jones, of R. T. Jones & Co., North 
Tonawanda; George Hawley, manager of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Co., Tonawanda; H. KE, Montgomery, of Montgomery 
Bros. & Co., Buffalo, and Charles M. Carney, representing 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell, of North Tonawanda. 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

Merritt, Wis., July 15.—The Heineman Lumber Co. 
has started work on the company’s new sawmill, which 
is to be erected north of the Grandfather Falls Paper 
Co.'s ‘plant, but will not be in the city limits. The 
machinery for this mill is being shipped from Rhine- 
lander. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has just 
completed a spur track to the F. Ohloff sawmill, to en- 
able it to ship in logs ete. The sawmill will begin 
operation next week, as it has about 1,500,000 feet of 
dead logs on hand, which will keep the mill going for 
some time. 

The W. G. Collar Lumber Co.’s planing mill has shut 
down for the season. It is not known when the plant 
will resume ‘operation. 

The paper mills have their buyers out, making con- 
tracts for hemlock logs and pulpwood for next winter’s 
delivery 

The demand for hemlock lumber continucs strong; 
prices are firm, with stocks badly broken. 

















IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, Wis., July 15.—Shipments of lumber 
have been falling off to some extent the last few weeks, 
probably owing to the usual summer dullness. There is 
a steady movement of lumker going out and no aceumu- 
lation of dry stock except possibly in birch. The sash 
and door factories are not buying very freely, as their 
own trade is rather quiet. Thick maple sells as well 
as ever, and the new stock is now in good shipping 
condition. 

Rock elm has been advancing in price, and also brown 
ash. Both woods were pretty dull and low in price the 
last two weeks, but are rapidly getting on top again. 
A sale of inch ash was reported at $40, $28 and $17, 
f. o. b. mill, though this is an extreme figure. Rock 
elm has not advanced much, but has stiffened up so that 
there are not as many soft spots in the market. Demand 
is steady for all thicknesses of this wood, and it is evi- 
dent that all there is to be had this year will be sold. 
Soft elm is exceedingly scarce. Prices have advanced, 
especially on 14% and 2 inch. Basswood is in steady de- 
mand in the lower grades and is selling better than 
usual in the upper grades. Basswood got down to a 
very low figure last year; No. 3 common sold as low as 
$9 at the mill, while it is now up to about $14. Some 





report getting as high as $15 for it. No. 2 common 
brings about $2 more than No. 3 common. There is 
considerable hemlock and pine moving, and prices are 
higher than for several years. Even at that, the price 
is not anywhere near what should be obtained. 

Rhinelander, situated in the center of the timber dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, does not produce enough shingles to 
take care of the home trade, and a good many carloads 
are shipped in every year. In other respects, the mills 
are able to take care of the local as well as the wholesale 
trade. There is some movement in lath, especially in 
hardwood, but prices are low. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 16.—Lumbermen say that the 
improvement in the machinery and iron and steel field 
is making its influence felt in the lumber field. Said 
Thomas J. Neacy, president and general manager of 
the Filer & Stowell Co., manufacturer of sawmill 
equipment and engines: 

We have plenty of work for all hands at our plants. 
As far as I can learn, busincss is on the mend all over the 
country especially in the iron trade, which is considered a 
good barometer of business conditions. Large orders are 
being booked and at much better prices than for a number 
of years. I think that the improvement will continue. The 
only thing that might check it would be a long continued 
drouth, which would injure the crops. But if the crops are 
yood, conditions in the business world will continue to 
improve. There is no question about that. 

Gen. Otto H. Falk, president of the Falk Co. and 
receiver for the Allis-Chalmers Co., said: 

Business is picking up. The Allis-Chalmers Co. last 
month booked $2,000,000 worth of orders. Of this, $800,- 
000 was Trom the United States Steel Co. to be used in its 
plant at Gary, and also at the new Duluth plant. Orders 
in the sawmill equipment department are coming in at a 
satisfactory rate. We are hopeful that these signs of 
improvement may continue. 

The appraisers of the estate of James L. Gates, late 
lumberman and land owner of Milwaukee, recently filed 
their findings in the Milwaukee County court, show- 
ing that the principal property owned by Mr. Gates 
was 13,597 shares ot stock in the James L. Gates Land 
Co., appraised at $89,765. The stock of the Interna- 
tional Land Co., owned entirely by Mr. Gates and 
capitalized at $2,000,000, was declared valueless by the 
appraisers, as was a $50,000 mortgage on 300,000 acres 
of Florida land, owned by C. D. Holmes. The ap- 
praisers say that taxes on the land have not been paid 
for 15 or 20 years. Ninety-eight shares in the Bruley 
Steel Fence Post Co., were declared of no value, while 
shares in the Clark County Land Co. were valued at 
$5,752.50. The homestead in Milwaukee was valued at 
$18,000, while land and other property in Chippewa 
County was declared to be worth $4,885. 

The Diekenson Lumber Co., of Beaver Dam, is erect- 
ing a 2,000-ton coal elevator at its yards. The build- 
ine will be 28x70 feet and 52 feet high. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., July 15.—Former Mayor Harry H. 
Foster, of Merrill, was in Merrill yesterday, the guest 
ot L. N. Anson at a dinner party given in Mr. Foster’s 
honor at Hotel Lincoln. Among those present were: 
A. L. Kreutzer, C. C. Yawkey, Wausau; George M. 
Anson, 8S. Heinemann, George A. Foster and George 
Curtis, jr., Merrill. Mr. Foster is located at Little 
Rock, Ark., and was in Merrill on business connected 
with the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., which is owned 
by Wisconsin lumbermen. It was his first visit to Mer- 
rill in many years and his colleagues were delighted 
to see him. 

Cc. F. Lusk, chief inspector of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has resigned 
to accept a position as Chicago representative of the 
Vollmer & Below Lumber Co., of Marshfield, and will 
begin his duties August 1. Mr. Lusk has been inspecting 
lumber the last five years in this section, starting with 
the old Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., July 16.—The Foster-Latimer sawmill 
was closed down a few days last week on account of 
minor repairs, but when the mill was ready to resume 
operation men were too scarce to run the night shift, 
and as a result only one shift is being worked. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Co. sold its mill at Red Cliff 
the first of the week to Mutchenbacker Bros., of Swan 
River, Manitoba. These gentlemen have been in Bay- 
field since the first of the week and stated that they 
will dismantle the mill and ship it to Mathekin, Mani- 
toba. The mill will be erected at that place on the site 
of a mill formerly owned by the Mutchenbacker Bros., 
which burned some time ago. 

The Flambeau Paper Co., at Parks Falls, has crews 
of men at work this week making preparations for the 
great improvements which are to be made on the com- 
pany’s property here this summer. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIS., July 15.—The Menasha Wooden- 
ware Co., Menasha, has sold 10,000 acres of ecutover 
land 12 miles from Rhinelander to the L. Starks Co. 

Frank L. Carney, of Owen Sound, Can., who is spend- 
ing several weeks in Marinette, says his company will 
probably rebuild its recently burned sawmill at Owen 
Sound and the new mill is expected to be in operation 
in the spring of 1913. Arrangements have been made 
for sawing this season’s logs. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Co. shipped more lumber in June 
this year than it ever shipped before in any one month, 
the total being over 5,500,000 feet. Indications are that 
the July shipments may even exceed this figure. 

The Excelsior Wrapper Co. at Sheboygan is having 
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two large boilers installed and a 125-foot stack erected. 

The Sheboygan Machine Co., capital $10,000, was 
recently organized by Fred Karste, jr., Al Steffen, jr., 
and others and will manufacture woodworking machinery 
under new patents that have been obtained. A new 
machine is to be put out. The company contemplates 
building a new plant. 





THE MIDDLE WEST 











AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, Nepr., July 15.—Lumber trade conditions in 
Omaha and territory are slow. At this time of year not 
much in the way of volume of business is to be expected 
hut this month is likely to be more inactive than had 
heen hoped. True, the city trade here is good—all that 
could be expected and perhaps a ‘‘bit to the good.’’ 
Building in Omaha and its suburbs is keeping well up 
i» the mark. Retail yards are gratified at the showing 
aud many lumber salesmen of this territory are con- 
fining their activities largely to the moving of local ma- 
terial. Mr. DuPage, of the Creason-Grayson Co., states 
that he has already been in Omaha about two weeks and 
has been more successful in selling goods by camping 
here and moving some stuff each day than he would be 
to go out over the country. Salesmen visiting country 
trade in this territory are not securing much business 
and what they do get is usually wanted for prompt ship- 
ment. It is possible that the retail trade locally is run- 
ning ahead of the amount of lumber bought to replace 
the sales made. 

Mill stocks continue broken; 2x4 16s are like the 
teeth in the upper jaw of a cow; yellow pine mills are 
hadly oversold on this item and the supply of fir is not 
large. All wholesalers here are finding difficulty in get- 
ting the supply of the mill to fit the requirement of the 
dealer and many a dealer gets ‘‘sore’’ because he be- 
lieves the firm handling his business is not giving it 
proper attention. Most of the dealers are reasonable, 
and are carefully making an effort to help the whole- 
saler in his efforts to get the yard what it needs for 
current demands. The ones, however, who demand ex- 
actly what they want at exactly the time they want it 
are likely to defeat their own hopes of supply by having 
their orders held up pending correspondence, with the 
chanee of their business being turned down. It is pos- 
sibly wise for the dealer to concede to the wishes of the 
firm handling his business in as far as he possibly can 
in reason, in order that his orders may be handled 
expeditiously. 

Concerning broken stocks and lack of supply it is sug- 
gested that speaking for this territory some lumbermen 
are not at all sure whence the demand is coming. It is 
said that the East is taking a large slice of material; 
that the railroads are demanding a large amount of 
lumber for new equipment; that the export trade is very 
heavy. Perhaps all of the above is true. Certain it is 
that conditions in this territory do not warrant so many 
broken stocks even though the mills of the South were 
handicapped in the spring by unusually severe weather 
conditions. The local trade has not been moving an 
unusually large amount of material nor has it been 
doing so at any other time during the year. Salesmen 
hoping to come into this section to secure a large amount 
of business just now will be disappointed. Nevertheless 
it is evident that there must be a strong consumption of 
lumber somewhere. 

The lumbermen of Omaha held a meeting on the 10th 
at the Commercial Club to determine what action, if 
any, to take with reference to the proposed rate advance 
from the South which is scheduled to go into effect 
August 1. The advance, if applied, will make the rate 
into Omaha 2614 cents a hundred. The present rate is 
25 cents. A strong apathy developed at the meeting in 
regard to fighting this present advance in rate. There 
Was a pronounced feeling that the southern mills are 
showing too much indifference regarding the Omaha mar- 
ket and the rate of freight they have to pay on material 
shipped here. It would seem from the attitude of most of 
the southern mills that they are wiiling to turn this mar- 
ket over to western lumber. Credit should be given to the 
few mills which have written and that are known to be in- 
terested and they should be thanked cordially; but only a 
few have expressed any concern in the matter while many 
of the mills in the South do not seem to care whether 
the rate of freight is kept at a figure to retain yellow 
pine on this market or not. Perhaps the southern mills 
do not believe that they are in any danger of losing 
their trade on the Omaha market. The writer knows 
they have lost some of it even with the 25-cent rate in 
effect, and that they will lose more with the increase of 
tate. Now the Omaha lumbermen did, at the meeting, 
decide to get an injunction restraining the roads from 
applying the increased rate on the 1st of August. As 
to further action, however, there is nothing to say at 
present. The rate of 26% cents is felt to be too high 
and it is believed that a lower rate would be better for 
the roads themselves. There is a move on foot—not 
Yet made public—that would vastly increase the use of 
Western lumber on this market. It is possible that the 
‘me will come, perhaps soon, when the yellow pine 
nulls will heartily wish they had taken some part in the 
hove to keep a reasonable rate on their product into this 
territory. 

The upward trend of prices on lumber continues. A 
“we from the Coast indicates an inerease in the selling 
price of fir and red cedar siding and lumber. 

“onstruction work on the Loup power construction 
‘anal project, talked of for 15 years, has started at last. 
\ foree of men and teams were put to work Friday to 
*xcavate and throw up embankments. This project will 
fake Tumber. 














O. C. Walt, sales manager for the C. N. Deitz Lumber 
Co., Omaha, is on the western coast for a few weeks 
and will combine business and pleasure. Mr. Dunn, gen- 
eral manager for this company, says that it is having a 
good city trade but that the country trade is not active. 

A. Thorne Swift, of the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber 
Co., states that trade in the country is slow. Mr. Swift 
draws attention to the fact that the prices prevailing 
on fir and yellow pine are higher than they have been 
for years. He says he compared the present price of 
yellow pine the other day with the price in 1907 and 
finds the price higher than then. He says also that fir 
will probably go above its high-water mark on common 
stuff. 

For the information of the lumber public it may be 
stated that on July 1 the city of Omaha took over the 
water works supplying the city. There were few changes 
made in department managers and those having material 
to offer for sale to the city for use in the water plant 
maintenance will find practically the same men in charge. 
It is expected the office, however, will be moved to the 
city hall. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENvER, CoLo., July 15.—Louis I. Heilman has re- 
signed his position as secretary of the Colorado & Wyo- 
ming Lumber Dealers’ Association. With Joseph A. 
Terry, of this city, he has organized the Heilman-Terry 
Lumber Co., which has purchased the Forest Lumber 
Co.’s yard at Sheridan, Wyo. Both men are well and 
favorably known in this section and have had several 
years’ experience in the lumber business. Mr. Terry 
was until a few days ago a coast buyer for the Hallack 
& Howard Lumber Co. of this city. 

T. H. Foley, of the T. H. Foley Lumber Co., and 
T. N. Young, of the Iron City Lumber Co., at Pueblo, 
were subpoenaed to appear before the grand jury at 
‘reeley last Wednesday. It is understood that they 
were called to testify in the probe of an alleged lumber 
pool at Greeley. 

A bill now before the President for his signature 
calls for the release of 82,500 acres in the White River 
Forest Reserve to public entry. The land lies about 20 
miles northeast of Meeker, Colo. For a long time it 
was contended that this land was not properly included 
in the reserve, with the final result that those sections 
more valuable for farming and grazing were eliminated 
by the report of experts. 

Robert C. Lewis has purchased the O. W. Carlson lumber- 
yard at Arapahoe, Colo. 

O. S. Galbraith and Lawrence Sullenberger, of Pagosa 
Springs, were Denver visitors last week. 

D. H. Elder has returned from a trip through the Ar- 
kansas Valley. 

Will Mack, of Canon City, left last week for Vancouver, 
where he has extensive iogging interests. He will be 
absent three months. 

E. F. Scanlon has been appointed eastern representative 
of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., with head- 
quarters in this -city. 

O. O. Russell, of Greeley, was here last week on a busi- 
ness trip. 

O. C. Geerge, of the Continental Lumber Co., Portland, 
stopped over here a few days last week on his way to Chi- 
cago, where he will open a sales branch for that company. 





FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 

Stoux Fatts, 8. Dax., July 16.—Martin Hanson, who 
has been in charge of the Mellette yard of the Hollands- 
worth-Hart Lumber Co. for several years, recently ten- 
dered his resignation and has departed for his former 
home at Cashton, Wis. His successor is C. A. Wimsatt, 
from Minneapolis, Minn., who has had a great deal 
of experience in the lumber business. 

The Botsford Lumber Co., which succeeded the Laird- 
Norton Co. as owner of a number of lumber yards in 
this part of South Dakota, is branching out. The com- 
pany now has closed a deal for the purchase of the Lake 
Preston yard, heretofore owned by the Winnor-Torgersen 
Co., and has consolidated the two yards, the company a 
few months ago having purchased the local yard of 
L. S. Brooks. L. 8. Brooks is to remain as manager of 
the consolidated yards. 

Alpha Barrette, who has been manager of the Belle 
Fourche yard of the Montgomery Lumber Co., resigned 
and has departed for Blackfoot, Idaho, where he will 
manage a yard for the Gem State Lumber Co. 

M. S. Huntoon, who has had charge of the Horen 
yard of the Imperial company since it was opened in 
1907, has been transferred to Barnesville, Minn. 

H. M. Laurson, of Shell Lake, Wis., president of the 
Moritz Lumber Co., recently made a visit to Moritz to 
look after the interests of his company here. He reported 
everything satisfactory and that from all appearances 
there would be a big business transacted this season in 
the lumber trade. 


Charles Long, a lumber dealer of Pactola, recently 
filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy, showing unse- 
cured liabilities of $18,857.66 and assets amounting to 
$242, 





EXHIBITION OF LUMBER IN CANADA. 

Four consignments of British Columbia fir, cedar, 
spruce and hemlock have been sent to Ottawa by the 
British Columbia minister of agriculture to show visitors 
of the various eastern exhibitions this year the quality 
of timber in that Province. In each set is a specimen 
four-foot length of each kind of lumber, the logs averag- 
ing about eight feet in diameter. There are also speci- 
mens of the same varieties squared and dressed showing 
perfection in quality and grain and an entire absence of 
knots or splits. The timber will be shown at the 
Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton 
exhibitions, 








California Sugar & White Pine 


Idaho, Montana and Oregon 
WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Shop and Better. 
~ Ete. 








Common Boards, 
Very soft high grade stock. 


LET ME QUOTE YOU. 


ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, McCormick Blag., 
CHICAGO. 














Send us your inquiries for 
White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber. 


saucgraph Address» DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho 











OMAHA, NEB. 


Representative Wholesalers and Manufacturers 








This space will contain our announcements from time 
to time on 


Tennessee Red Cedar Posts and Poles 
Cypress and its Products 
Yellow Pine, Long and Short Leaf 
AL and all Western Products. J 


Our standing is unquesti d. May we have 
your inquiries and orders. Prompt Service. 


DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 
























GEO. A. HOAGLAND, °*t8”” 
Wholesale Lumber 


Send me your inquiries for Mill Shipments. 


Give me your orders for Quick Shipment 
om Omaha. 


Large Stock :-: Perfect Grades 


























Prompt Shipments 
Direct from Mills. 


C.N.DIETZ 





Quick Shipments 
from Omaha Yard. 


Telephone or Telegraph 
Us at Our Expense. 


























Doors, Windows 
and Screens 


Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


Write for our 1912 
Screen Catalog B. 


— Manufactured and Distributed by — 


| M.A. DISBROW& CO., Omaha,Neb. | 
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DOORS,SASH, 
BLINDS, MOULDINGS 
ano HIGH CLASS 
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The Crown Silo esos: 


LIVE LUMBER DEALERS 
CHEAPER, BETTER, HANDSOMER 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


Exclusive Distributors 


OMAHA 





Prescott, Ark. Seattle, Wash. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 
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We are fully equipped for handling 
mixed orders. 
- 
Wagner & Wilson 
(Incorporated) 
n MONROE, WASHINGTON n 








FIR" CEDAR 

















Siding and Finish, Suara es Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 17x3, 1x4 and 1'4x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 
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Northern California High Altitude Soft 


Southern Oregon White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


We are long on and want order fors 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

















| ¢ In Western Pine, Coast 
op umber Fir and Spruce— 
Western PineYard Stock 
Shipments via all Transcontinental Railroads. 


Canadian-American Lumber Company 
Paulsen Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Or LeEAns, La., July 15.—Continued brisk demand 
is reported, with quotations notably firm and a good 
deal of talk about advances in some lines before the 
month’s end. Buyers as a rule are anxious for prompt 
delivery, which bears out the report of low stocks in 
retail yards. Manufacturing conditions in this territory, 
while leaving much to be desired, are considerably im- 
proved. In New Orleans daily showers have been occur- 
ring for over a fortnight, and like conditions are 
reported in several quarters, though the general outside 
report is that the rains have been too light to have 
much effect as yet upon logging or mill operations. In 
the flooded territory there is distinct improvement. The 
work of closing the Hymelia erevasse probably will be 
started this week. Closure of the Torras break is 
already under way. Most mills affected by both are 
again operating, and the remainder will resume within 
a short time. Railway service, while restored in some 
sort, remains a good way below normal. Shipments 
from the eypress belt are increasing slowly. Meanwhile 
hints of difficulty in securing ears and dispatch of lum- 
ber freights are coming in from portions of Mississippi. 

Yellow pine demand, export and domestic, is rated 
active. Export stocks at ports are said to be small, and 
the shipments coming in are usually under contract. 
There has been some advance of quotations, in the face 
of rising demand and mill output sold away ahead. The 
domestie call is as strong as it was, and there is little 
opportunity for the mills to accumulate or sort up their 
stocks. Cypress mill stocks also are beginining to be 
broken and there is still some dearth of dry stock. An 
improvement of call for factory stock, and for shingles 
and lath, is noted. Lath and some of the shingle items 
are in very low supply. 

Officials of the New Orleans-Great Northern railroad 
practically confirm the reports that the Goodyear line is 
seeking an outlet to some Gulf port other than New 
Orleans, which it enters over the Northeastern tracks. 
From Pascagoula two rumors have emanated—one that 
the Great Northern would build in, and the other that 
the Pascagoula & Northern would be extended to Laurel, 
Miss., probably using the new logging road of the Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co. as part of the chain. The 
Gulf & Ship Island is using its allotment of $1,000,000 
for port betterments there in the construction of an- 
other pier and will, it is said, provide sheds and other 
facilities. 

On the authority of a prominent New Orleans lawyer 
who has served as legal adviser in the transaction, the 
deal for purchase of the Lake Borgne Canal, which has 
been pending for several years, finally has been closed, 
the purchase price, $575,000, paid, and steps taken for 
the organization of two companies—the New Orleans & 
Alabama Canal Co. and the New Orleans & Alabama 
Coal Co.—which will operate and use the canal. The 
latter concern is organized to barge coal from the Ala- 
bama fields, via the Lake Borgne short-cut, to the local 
harbor. The use of the canal for transportation of 
lumber from the Lake Pontchartrain district into the 
Mississippi River, where it could be loaded aboardship 
for export, has long been talked of and may be ren- 
dered feasible by the new ownership and operation of 
the canal. 

The Hattiesburg Wood Reduction Co., at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has completed its plant and last week tried out 
its machinery. It will manufacture turpentine and other 
wood by-products, under processes patented by J. H. 
Castrona, an officer of the company. 

The Louisiana State Board of Equalization convened 
in Baton Rouge last week, and after receiving petitions 
from property owners in the parishes overflowed during 
the recent floods for remission of taxes or reduction of 
assessments, decided to ask the officials of the affected 
parishes for the following information: 


1. Budgets of expenses for current year. 

2. Acreage of agricultural lands affected. 

3. Acreage of such lands cultivated in corn, cotton, cane 
4 





and other products, 

. Average decrease in value of lands affected, as well as 
of improvements and other farming property. 

5. Such other information as in their judgment may aid 
the board in making a proper rating of values for purposes 
of equalization. 

A committee of taxpayers from the parishes com- 
prised’ in the fifth Louisiana levee district, which suf- 
fered heavily from the crevasses at Torras and Alsatia, 
filed a request that the assessments in those parishes for 
the year 1912 be fixed as follows: 

1. Open land which was overflowed at 50 per cent of last 
year’s valuation. 


2 Open land not overflowed, unchanged from last year. 


3. Merchantable timberlands (cypress excepted), $5 per 
“e 

4 Cut-over and wood lands, used only for farm purposes, 
$2 per acre. 

A Cypress timberlands, as now fixed. 

6. *Live stock attached to overflowed lands at 50 per cent 
of last year’s valuation. 

7. Other live stock at last year’s valuation. 


The board decided to take no action in the matter 
until the information requested from the parish officials 
is received. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 15.—Demand for yellow pine 
continues active and sales agents report a very good 
business. Central west markets are taking a quantity of 
stuff, replenishing yard stocks with a view of handling 
the fall business, which promises to exceed that of a 
number of years. Reports from all of the larger cities 
are that a great deal of building is in course of con- 
struction, notwithstanding the fact that this is a presi- 
dential year, and that the call for yellow pine for this 
class of work is growing stronger each month. 





A meeting of the Southern Saw Mill Operators’ Asso 
ciation was held in Lake Charles recently for the purpose 
of considering the recent tap-line decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The meeting was an execu- 
tive session. Some of the most prominent lumbermen in 
the South were in attendance. 

Work on the mill of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. 
at Oakdale is progressing satisfactorily. Manager B. M. 
Musser is a frequent business visitor to Lake Charles. 
He says that the plant at Oakdale when completed will 
be one of the most perfect milling plants in the United 
States. 

The cypress mills east of Lake Charles, which have 
been temporarily out of business as a result of the high 
water caused by the breaks in the Mississippi, are now 
resuming. The water in the flooded section is falling 
slowly. Lumbermen estimate that the loss to the lumber 
industry as a result of this flood will exceed $2,000,000. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

Sureveport, La., July 15.—‘‘Demand continues 
greater than the supply, and prices are still showing a 
tendency upward.’’ This statement, using the words of 
a sales manager, is a fair, brief description of the yel- 
low pine situation last week. That the market is strong 
is the general understanding in this section. On almost 
all items of yard stock demand is heavy, and some items 
are getting very scarce. This is due primarily to the 
fact that the orders filled and shipped out by the mills 
are being promptly replaced by new ones, and there is 
no chance to offset the decline in stock at the yards at 
this time. In some cases the buyers are urging hurried 
shipments, which has a tendency to make better prices. 

On dimension, boards and flooring demand is also 
very strong. These have been in demand for several 
weeks and prices have advanced considerably since the 
beginning of summer. During the last 10 days prices 
have gone up about 50 cents a thousand, and as the mills 
find it difficult to fill orders promptly there is reason to 
expect further advancement. There is practically no 
No. 2 10 by 24, and little or none in the No. 1 line in 
this section. 

During June buying of railread cars was not as brisk 
as during previous months, but July opened with a 
strong call for car material and it is expected activity 
will be much greater by August 1. Inquiries are in- 
creasing on this material and also the orders. One mill 
received an order for 50 cars of this material in one day. 

There is decided increase in coastwise and export 
trades. The coastwise increase became apparent a few 
weeks ago and seems to be growing. The export is also 
doing better. It would be much stronger were vessel 
rates satisfactory. These rates are higher now than at 
any other time for the last 15 years, and still the for- 
eigners, especially in South America, are demanding an 
increase in shipments. 

A party of wealthy lumbermen of Green Bay are 
figuring on making a big investment here in a wrap- 
ping paper manufacturing plant. Plenty of capital will 
be invested, if the plant develops. At a recent meeting 
of the chamber of commerce it was reported that one 
of the largest industries ever promised the city was 
under consideration, and since then one of the leading 
lumbermen admitted that Green Bay capital was ex- 
pected to put in the paper mill, using timber waste from 
the yellow pine section. 

Taking the postoffice receipts as an index, business 
conditions are improving steadily in Shreveport. Dur- 
ing June the postal receipts aggregated $9,300. This 
was an increase over June of last year of $1,105. The 
new $200,000 Government building is nearly completed 
and will be occupied this fall. 

It is reported that R. S. Manley, president of the 
Creosoted Wood Block Paving Co., of New Orleans, has 
been awarded a contract to pave about 27,000 yards of 
street in Crowley, La. The paving will cost about 
$70,000. What Crowley is doing in the wood block 
paving business is similar to what Shreveport and other 
cities in this section are doing: realizing the value of 
the creosoted pine blocks for pavement. 

Vice President G. H. Byrnes, of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., who was here recently from San Antonio, 
reported crop conditions very encouraging in his section 
of the Lone Star State and thought conditions in gen- 
eral were good. * 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, MiIss., July 16.—Demand continues in 
advance of production and lumbermen are well satisfied 
with the outlook. Many buyers are still in this terri- 
tory and there is an increasing and persistent demand 
for quick shipment. The car supply has improved dur- 
ing the last week, which is mainly due to loading cars 
to capacity. There is a heavy and increasing demand 
for car material, sills, bridge timber and cross ties. 
Stringers and caps are also in demand, some of the 
material being shipped green. Dimension and yard stock 
is still scarce, with small prospect of any accumulation, 
owing to the rushed condition of the mills. Shed stock 
is broken and flooring sells well. 

Heavy rains daily in this section have caused a good 
deal of worry. The woods are wet and logging opera- 
tions are difficult and mills falling further behind with 
orders, mainly because of the rains. 

Lumbermen and millmen are somewhat upset by thie 
10-hour labor law, which went into effect Saturday, July 
13. This law, passed by the last Mississippi legislature, 
materially affects mill interests, and the constitutionality 
of the act has been more or less discussed. Mill owners 
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have been advised by eminent legal authority that the bill 
is unconstitutional, setting up the contention that the 
act interferes with the liberty of sawmill employees. The 
most serious objection to the law is the provision read- 
ing, ‘‘no employee of a manufacturer or repairer shall 
be allowed to work more than 10 hours.’’ Most mills 
operate logging roads and necessarily these logging 
trains must be run by the crew one hour extra each day 
in order to get the logging crews to the woods. The 
watchmen and firemen are also affected, as well as com- 
missary forces. Taking these facts into consideration 
the millmen feel that it would be practically impossible 
for them to operate without a violation of the law and 
consequently have made no change, though they are pre- 
paring to test the law in the courts. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFpPorT, Miss., July 16.—Returns from the current 
Gulf timber market show the basis for present sales 
to be firm, except in slight fluctuations in values arising 
from the necessity for closing of negotiations in in- 
stances of urgent need for prompt delivery, present 
levels ranging from 27 cents to 28 cents a cubic foot 
basis of 30 feet, with upward of 28 cents a cube offer- 
ing and taken for 40-foot average stock. Manufac- 
turers continue”*maintaining the scale of output which 
has been in force for 60 days and are now closing a few 
contracts providing early fall delivery for stocks of fair 
average measurement. It is reported, however, that 
exporters are rigid as to prices on such deferred de- 
liveries and that f. o. b. figures are really lower than 
those current. These cautious negotiations result from 
approximate freight quotations for fall movement now 
under the shippers’ consideration being in advance of 
those in force. 

Inquiries are coming to shippers in fair volume and 
closures rate at about 65 per cent of those submitted, 
while scant consideration is given the remainder on 
account of the shipping dates specified. Closures noted, 
at the rate mentioned, still leave room for additional 
supplies; demand in the United Kingdom and Continent 
being in excess of receipts, based on the increased rate 
of consumption. Last week one cargo was shipped to 
the chief European timber ports in two parcels, 763,000 
feet of sawn timber valued at $22,883 going to Delfzil 
and 572,000 feet of sawn timber valued at $18,000 and 
5,000 eubie feet hewn timber valued at $1,166 going to 
Plymouth. The total outgo during the week was 2,889,- 
000 feet of lumber, 1,335,000 feet of sawn timber and 
5,000 cubic feet of hewn timber. 

West India trade appears rather quiet, as has been 
the rulé at this season of the year, but appreciable num- 
bers of inquiries are coming to shippers. These are, 
however, practically useless, as the present freight rates 
are not inviting and those shipping small cargoes must 
operate on a very close margin. Movement in lots of 
lumber to various ports of this section is still in hand, 
but this applies, practically in total, to business closed 
during the busier season and is being shipped under 
contract. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HArriessurG, Miss., July 16.—Demand for all classes 
of material is as brisk as ever and there are many 
orders unplaced as yet. The dull season usual at this 
time of year has not made its appearance and there is 
no prospect that it will. For the last month heavy 
rains have fallen every day, but the mills have managed 
to continue logging, though if the rains do not let up 
the output from this territory will be curtailed to some 
extent. 

Car and general railroad material still lead and dimen- 
sion is in active demand with little on the market. 
Decking is selling well with little air-dried on hand. 
The coastwise and export market is steady with good 
schedules to offer. Taking everything into consideration 
millmen feel pleased over the situation. 

The Gress Manufacturing Co., which formerly had 
offices in Hattiesburg and later moved to Mobile, has 
returned to this place, closing the Mobile office, the 
change effective August 1. This company is a large 
dealer in interior railroad material and coastwise lum- 
her through New Orleans, Gulfport and Mobile, and in 
order to handle this business properly it was found 
necessary to place the buying office nearer the source 
of supply. 

J. H. Minor, president of the J. H. Minor Saw Works, 
at Lumberton, has purchased a new site at this place 
and will move his plant here in the near future. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, Fua., July 17.—The demand for sawn tim- 
ber as well as lumber continues good, and with shippers 
receiving such a volume of inquiry a belief prevails that 
present market quotations wil! hold good for weeks to 
come, especially as the market has an upward tendency. 
The European demand is strong and the only market 
that is reported at all weak is South American, where 
the stock is somewhat large for this season of the year. 
Some business is being done, however, in lumber, but of 
10 considerable volume. 

The outward movement last week was 2,300,000 feet 
of lumber and 2,700,000 feet of sawn timber; a little 
below the average, but this was due principally to ina- 
bility to seeure tonnage, which later was chartered and 
the movement this week will be considerably above nor- 
mal. The fleet of steamers for lumber and timber now 
‘t anchor in the harbor is large and _ will move 
approximately 12,000,000 feet during the course of the 
next 10 days. In addition to the lumber and timber 
shipped, vessels carried out part cargoes of staves, 
skinned mahogany logs, oak and some gum lumber. The 
mahogany came from Belize and was reshipped to Liver- 


pool. Shuttleblocks to the amount of 57,000 pounds 
also went foreign. 

Stocks are very light and most of them are in the 
hands of exporters. Receipts are also light and most 
of the timber coming to market is under contract and 
is being delivered for immediate shipment. 

The interior market is strong and sales for the season 
are considered exceptionally good. Mills have orders 
ahead sufficient to keep them busy for weeks, either in 
supplying export stocks or interior business, and there 
will be sufficient business to keep all plants running on 
full time during the entire summer if present indica- 
tions count for anything. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., July 16—Lumber and timber trade 
continues active, with the exception of what may be 
called the only weak spots—the Cuban and the South 
American trade. Even hardwoods and the products 
thereof have been looking up, if one is to judge from 
the outward movement; for during the last two weeks 
there has been a considerable movement in hardwood 
lumber and logs, for the first time in months. 

In the interior trade the mills are beginning to catch 
up with their orders. The volume of business from the 
North has slackened up, but this decrease has not been 
sufficiently large as yet to affect prices materially. In 
car material the demand for squares and sounds is a 
little dull, but the heart grades are still holding up well, 
with prices better in some territories than in others. 
Yard stock is scarce at the mills, which find that they 
hardly have enough on hand to fill mixed car orders. In 
railroad buying one local road is buying nothing, another 
is buying heavily and a third is just a fair consumer, 
while the northern roads are not sending out anything 
like as many orders as formerly. 

In the sawn timber trade the market continues strong, 
with a good and steady demand. The foreign demand is 
not as good as it has been, but it is continuing and 
holds up fairly well. Prices are strong and continue 
at a 28-cent to 30-cent basis, according to averages. 
There is no stock held here, not even in the booms of 
the exporters, and timber that is sold now has either just 
been manufactured or is yet to be manufactured under 
contract. The outward movement of sawn timber con- 
tinnes large, and will continue so for the next 60 days, 
which will bring it up to and even beyond the close of 
the present season, which ends on August 31. The sawn 
timber movement during the last week was 2,943,138 feet, 
against 1,744,633 for the previous week. Liverpool and 
Greenock were the only places to which timber went 
during the last week, 555,390 feet going to Liverpool 
and a solid cargo of 2,943,138 feet going to Greenock, 
Scotland. 

One or two small parcels of hewn timber have been 
exported during the last two or three weeks, and during 
the week ended July 13 a parcel of 118,000 feet went 
to Liverpool. 

The outward movement of lumber fell off materially 
last week, not a foot being exported to South American 
ports. The largest single parcel shipment was to Liver: 
pool, amounting to 666,000 feet. But one parcel was 
shipped to Cuba, 276,000 feet going forward to Cai- 
barien. ; 

South American trade is still quiet and the market is 
week for new business, with little or no inquiry. The 
outward movement continues large, and scarcely a week 
goes but some vessel arrives here to load for South 
America. The British steamship Mendonhall reached here 
yesterday and will load a cargo of lumber for the 
River Plate. 

The demand for lumber from the United Kingdom 
and the Continent continues good. The Cuban trade is 
a weak spot just at present, because of the recent trou- 
bles down there; the market is off with small demand. 
The outward movement to Cuba has been small for sev- 
eral weeks as a result. 

There have been several parcel shipments of hard- 
woods during the last two or three weeks, and during the 
week closed July 13 there were 94,000 feet of hickory 
logs, 58,000 feet of hewn oak, 47,000 feet of oak lumber, 
63,500 feet of oak logs and 500,000 pipe staves exported 
to Liverpool. 

A small factory started here by a young Mobilian 
makes a specialty of exporting shuttle blocks and golf 
stick shafts to Liverpool, and this enterprising young 
man has built up a fine trade in his specialty, his golf 
stick shafts being in great demand. Last week a ship- 
ment of 370 bags of these shafts was forwarded to 
Liverpool. 

The American schooner Brookline cleared from this 
port last week with a cargo of creosoted paving blocks 
sufficient to pave 12,000 square yards of street. These 
blocks were made here by the Republic Creosoting Co. 
and were destined for Brooklyn, N. Y., where they will 
be used for street paving purposes. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MonTGoMERY, ALA., July 16.—Conditions continue 
satisfactory and increased activity is reported from the 
smaller mills as a result of the cessation of the long 
rainy period which has handicapped these smaller plants 
to some extent. The larger mills have maintained a 
capacity production throughout this period and the out- 
put gives no sign of diminishing. The slight car shortage 
reported last week has increased and if shipments con- 
tinue to improve the situation may become acute. In- 
quiries are increasing and many new buyers entered the 
market last week. Timbers seem to be in great demand 
and many of the mills have orders booked far ahead. 
Local brokers find trouble in securing contracts with the 
smaller operators, who appear to be well satisfied with 
the present condition of the market. 

Two large lumber mills and over 40,000 acres of virgin 














Specials 
For Quick Shipment:— 


1144 x4 VG Fir Flooring. 
Y% x4 and 6” Spruce Bevel Siding. 

















- WE ARE MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND RED CEDAR. 





Factory Lumber, Silo Staves, 
Flume Stock, Railroad and Car Material, 
Heavy Timbers, Soft Yellow Fir Uppers. 


Pioneer Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1037-1038 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EDW. H. SCHAFER, Vice-Pres’t. 
Eastern Sales Office, 


MILLS: 
Grays Harbor, Wash. 
1632 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO 


Willipa Harbor, Wash. 




















Pacific Coast 
LUMBER - 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Redwood 
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California 
White and Sugar Pine 


_ “Western Pine, Idaho White Pine 
Factory Plank 






w:-tMcCKEE LUMBER Co. 


ANVFACTURERS . : 
=< _ AND WHOLESALERS 
Western Offices, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Grants Pass, Oregon. 
Priest River, Idaho. 














General Office, 
QUINCY, 
ILLINOIS. | 























Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN _ Long Distance 

















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LUMBER 








pro SHINGLE 


DEPARTMENT \ 





H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Preducts 
— OUR SPECIALTY— 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


804 Main Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH, 





311 Lewis Building, 
. PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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What Makes a 
Paint Efficient? 


PASS SESS 





Combinations of oil and 
pigment that tend to their 
own destruction do not lead 
to prolonged efficiency. 


In Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint an inert pigment 
leads to longest life of the 
That’s why 
Dixon’s supplies long-lived 
efficiency. 


oil vehicle. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 2**5§Y,c7 
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Stop, Look, Listen 


Sherman’s 
Pacific Coast Products. 


Idaho White Pine. 


Adirondack and Quebec 
Spruce. 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 








Are yours for the asking. 


A. Sherman Lumber Co. 
1 Madison Ave. Potsdam, N. Y. 


White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 



































RESAWED FABLES By Douglas Malloch. The fun- 
: niest book ever written about the 
lumber business or any other business. It is the every-day 
experiences of the lumberman, told with a smile. Bound in 
silk cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





timber, both mills and timber being Idcated in Florida, 
have been purchased by Fox Hendersen, of Troy, J. 
D. Hendersen, formerly of Troy, but now a resident of 
Covington, and George O. Waits, of Troy. One of the 
big mills is at Careyville, Fla., and one at Bonifay, Fla. 
The mill management at Careyville has been reorganized 
with Fox Henderson, president, J. D. Henderson, secre- 


tary and treasurer, and G. O. Waits, general manager. 
A 10-mile railway has been started from this mill to 
the timberlands. Reorganization of the mill at Bonifay 
will take place soon. The new company will be known 
aus the Henderson-Waits Lumber Co., in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the Henderson Lumber Co. at Sanford, 
Ala., which is owned by the same interests. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., July 16.—Lumber exporters in Savan- 
nah are wondering what the freight rate to foreign ports 
will be during the remainder of the summer, and many 
of them are kept pretty well on the anxious seat by the 
uncertainty of the situation. The foreign export trade 
is perhaps the chief item of interest in local lumber 
circles, and under ordinary conditions the movement is 
heavy. During the last year, however, lumber exporters 
have been seriously handicapped by inability to secure 
shipping facilities and the excessive rates that have been 
charged for handling lumber cargoes. 

A falling off in the foreign export business of Savan- 
nah during the last week or two has considerably wor- 
ried the local lumbermen. A _ possible explanation is 
advanced to the effect that the recent congestion of 
lumber is due to the inadequacy of foreign export facil- 
ities, and the difficulty in securing vessels which would 
earry lumber cargoes at anything less than an exorbitant 
rate; and that for this reason the foreign buyers are 
wating until they can feel assured that their orders will 
be filled promptly. 

The domestic situation is on a firm basis and ship- 
ments are moving along steadily to New York and 
Philadelphia. The New York shipments are above the 
average; the market is strong and the demand exceeds 
the supply. With the Boston shippers the situation is 
vastly different. Between 100 and 150 carloads of 
Boston lumber are piled up on the Ocean Steamship Co.’s 
docks awaiting shipment. Many shipments have been 
carried to Boston and brought back because of the 
inability of the steamship company to unload as a result 
of the strike. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 15.—The lower house of the State 
legislature has taken the first step toward passing a bill 
that meets with much opposition from the Atlanta 
Builders’ Exchange. The purpose of this measure is 
to abolish the lien that material men have on property 
owners for debts made by contractors. Under the pres- 
ent law, if a contractor makes debts for materials to be 
used in construction work the dealer has a lien on the 
owner of the building that is being constructed. The 
bill would abolish this lien. A committee of the house, 
however, after hearing from the exchange and others 
opposed to the bill, reported adversely on it. When 
this report was read in the house last week, Mr. Burwell, 
of Hancock, author of the bill, moved that the house 
disagree in this report, and the majority voting in favor 
of his motion indicates that his bill will pass. The bill 
will be up for a third reading this week or next. 

A comparison of present prices with those of last 
year shows that car decking has advanced about $6 a 
thousand, and dressed stock at least $2. All timbers 
have advanced. B flooring is finding ready sale at $20, 
No. 1 common at $18, No. 2 common at $12 and car 
decking at $18. Had it not been for the unfavorable 
weather prices would probably have undergone a more 
decided advance. 

The Perkins Manufacturing Co., of Augusta, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. The assets of the 
company amount to $450,000 and its liabilities to 
$300,000. The failure of the company is ascribed to 
the indorsement of notes for the Perkins Lumber Co., 
an allied enterprise, that recently went into bankruptcy. 
The Augusta plant of the company represents $200,000 
of the $450,000 assets. 

A movement has begun here to lessen the number of 
fires by giving the building inspector authority to 
declare any antiquated wooden building in the heart 
of the city a public menace. Those behind this move- 
ment contend that such buildings are the origin of all 
serious fires. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 15.—Millmen are congratu- 
lating themselves over the fair weather which has pre- 
vailed, and with pulp continuing plentiful expect to get 
enough lumber sawn to make up for some of the lost 
time in June, when the continued rains prevented log- 
ging as well as manufacturing. There is a growing 
complaint of car shortage, but railroad officials promise 
to relieve the situation before many days. Prices hold 
firm, and in some cases mills report stock selling at $1 
higher than they have been receiving for the last few 
months. Demand is still good for yard stock and 
inquiries are out from the car factories for decking and 
car sills. 

The dressed market is stronger, with a slight decline 
in 4- and 6-inch flooring. Three-inch flooring of all 
grades is in good demand at very satisfactory prices 
and No. 2 3-inch common is moving freely and bringing 
a better price than has been obtained for some time. 
No. 1 3-inch common and B also are moving freely. 
Most all the mills are sold ahead on A heart rift and 
there is almost no stock on hand of B heart rift floor- 
ing. The cheaper grades are moving well. 

Shingles and lath bring a better price in the interior 
than is being paid for use on the local market, due, 





principally, to the large amount of these stocks bought 
ahead last fall. 

Renfroe & Williams have completed their mill at 
Raiford and began sawing last week. They have leased 
some valuable timber and will handle most of ‘their out- 
put through their retail yard in Jacksonville, where 
they have a planing mill for all classes of interior finish. 
The capacity of the mill will be about 40,000 feet a day. 

L. B. Bessinger, of Dade City, a successful turpentine 
operator, has bought 10,280 acres of round timber, 
situated northeast of Dade City in Pasco County, from 
the Schroeder Land & Timber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 
As this is virgin timber Mr. Bessinger proposes to erect 
a still in the center of his tract and turpentine it 
before beginning to cut. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NORFOLK, VA., July 15.—The market was noticeably 
dull last week and it looks as if the same conditions that 
obtained in June will hold forth this month. July 
started out rather strong as to demand, but this failed 
to keep up, although the larger part of the sales of low- 
grade rough lumber made covered contracts dated July 
1 for delivery within two to three months. Demand for 
dressed items also showed a slight falling off, with the 
exceptions of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 flooring. The price situa- 
tion remains unchanged, but is very firm. So far this 
month the weather has been favorable for the manufac- 
turers to increase their operations, but it is doubtful 
if they have been able to take advantage of this, by 
reason of the prevailing labor shortage. Indications are 
that the output will not exceed the shipments. Outside 
of contracts, sales are made for quick delivery and this 
method of buying keeps the manufacturers right up to 
the notch trying to comply with requirements allowing 
them no leeway to stock up lumber. 

Demand is about on a par with the limited output and 
yet is not strong enough to warrant further advances in 
prices. One feature of the market that gives North 
Carolina pine men much confidence is the various re- 
ports from reliable sources of the lack of price cutting. 
The buying of the box people continues to be spasmodic 
and is not general, but has had no effect on the market. 
Local building trade continues at a good pace, as does 
the mill construction work throughout North and South 
Carolina, which calls for a large amount of dimension 
lumber and has had the effect of stiffening prices. The 
market is firm, with the operators apparently having the 
situation well in hand. 

The following were visitors to Norfolk last week: A. R. 
Turnbull, president, Rowland Lumber Co., Bowden, N. C.; 
W. G. Underwood, vice president and general manager Albe- 
marle Lumber Co., Hertford, N. C.; Horton Corwin 
president, Branning Manufacturing Co., Edenton, N : 


Edward E. Stolbrand, representing the DuBois Lumber Co 
New York, N. Y. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyncuBurG, VA., July 16.—Despite the midsummer 
dullness, trade at this center is reported to be far in 
excess of Jast year at the same date. Comparisons were 
made by several companies this week, and it was found 
that while the market was not as large in scope prices 
are steadier and the volume of business 30 or 40 per 
cent greater. Yellow pine shipments are even larger 
than they were last month, and the market is active in 
several lines. A 25-cent advance in price on roofers is 
reported. The demand for small dimension stuff, par- 
ticularly in 2x6 and 2x8, is brisk. There has been an 
especially good demand for 2-inch roofers as well. The 
box board trade is reported as very good, not only in yel- 
low pine but also in low-grade poplar and in white pine. 
That prices are holding up and the volume of business 
is large enough to keep the mills on full time during 
the vacation season are taken to signify unusual activity 
in the fall trade, and higher prices are looked for in 
pine. 

T. Ashby Watts, of Lynchburg, has been elected treasurer 
of ned  aceiaalaaaieaa Lumber Co. to succeed C. D. Brunk, 
oT eacdient A. Lynch Ward, of the Ward Lumber Co., will 


leave this week for Nova Scotia. He will spend three 
weeks on the St. Lawrence and at Canadian points. 


» Ir, 
Cc . 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BautrmorE, Mp., July 15.—A committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association has been trying 
to get relief for the exporters who are members of the 
organization at New Orleans from the sharp increase in 
the ocean freight rates by obtaining from the steamship 
companies contracts for the next year. The efforts have 
extended over some time but without success. Mean- 
while some of the exporters have made contracts with 
the steamship lines on their own account at such figures 
as they could secure while other shippers do not know 
where they stand. The situation at New Orleans has 
been extraordinary, a scarcity of sailings as well as the 
labor troubles on the other side of the Atlantic having 
resulted in a freight congestion which has been serl 
ously felt. The dock workers’ strike in London has 
tended to make the steamship companies indifferen‘ 
about taking out cargoes because of the uncertainty of 
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having them unloaded when they reach their destination. 
All this has helped to cause a great piling up of stocks, 
and it is the belief of some of the lumbermen that the 
ocean rates have been pushed up purposely to check the 
lumber and log movement. 

The export situation here is much improved since the 
settlement of the stevedores’ strike, and one result is 
that oak planks have been going forward in large vol- 
ume. When the steamship Ulstermore sailed for Liver- 
pool last Saturday it had on board not less than 120 
cars of oak lumber, the aggregate amounting to 1,500,- 
000 feet. Assuming that shipments from other ports 
are equally heavy, it can be readily seen that serious 
congestion is likely to result abroad. This is a danger 
which exporters are warning against at the present time. 


P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., has 
gone on his regular summer vacation trip to Bedford Springs, 
Pa., and will stay there all of the present month. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., is erecting a handsome 
house for his own occupancy on University Parkway, at 
Roland Park. The building will be of brick and one of the 
finest in that suburb of fine residences. 

L. H. Burton, of the L. H. Burton Lumber Co., was in 
Virginia on a trip after stocks of North Carolina pine last 
week, and came back strongly impressed with the relative 
searcity of lumber at the mills. J. C. Mewshaw, president 
of the company, will go by automobile to Atlantic City next 
Saturday, staying over Sunday at the seaside resort and 
returning to Baltimore Monday. 

Among recent visiting Jumbermen were Coleman Rogers, 
well-known wholesaler of Hagerstown, Md.; 8S. George, of 
the Westside Lumber Co., of Hagerstown, Md., and F. C. 
Lillo, of the Terhune Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh. 





IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16.—The yellow pine situation 
is satisfactory and St. Louis manufacturers and whole- 
salers are well pleased with conditions. The fine weather 
which has prevailed recently has given the mills a 
chance to get out more stock, and while the stock has 
gone out almost as quickly as it has been manufactured 
it has given the mills an opportunity to fill the orders 
they have on hand. They are doing about as much busi- 
ness as they can comfortably handle and the prices ob- 
tained are satisfactory. 

As a result of the recent ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the tap-line cases by which a 
number of industrial lines were eliminated from the 
‘“‘ecommon earrier’’ class, officials of these lines have 
been ordered by the commission to turn in their 1912 passes 
over the connecting railroads, issued prior to the tap- 
line ruling. Most of these passes are said to have been 
held by heads of lumber corporations who also are 
officials of the outlawed tap lines. Although the use of 
such free transportation is regarded by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as improper and unlawful, it is 
claimed by the tap-line people and also by high legal 
authority, that it is not and that in certain cases the 
tap-line officials have a perfect right to their annual 
passes. 

Crops in this State continue to promise better yields 
than were thought possible a month ago. Rain is not 
needed, although it is said that crops in nearby States 
have suffered from insufficient moisture. The wheat crop 
in this State will not be up to normal, but this will not 
be much of a disappointment to the farmers, as it has 
been expected for some time. A splendid corn crop is 
counted on to more than make up for the light wheat 
yield. The oats crop is improving daily. 

Sales Manager Charles G. Schilling, of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., reports that business is much bet- 
ter than is usual at this time of year. Inquiries and 
orders are holding up surprisingly well, considering the 
fact that the farmers are afield. He looks for a big 
trade boom next month. 


Rates from the Southwestern Territory. 

Commenting upon the decision in the case of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway, in which an advance of 
one cent a- hundred pounds to St. Louis territory is 
sustained, George MacBlair, secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s Association, said on Tuesday 
of this week that in his opinion reductions will be 
made in lumber rates from southwestern territory, and 
he instanced the fact that Chairman Prouty, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has called upon 27 
of the main lines to show cause why, in view of the 
abolition of tapline allowances, reduction should not 
be made in lumber rates from that section. It will be 
recalled that 30 days after the tapline decision the 
commission announced that the rates to St. Louis were 
both just and reasonable. Mr. MacBlair declares that 
the decision was largely based upon facts not con- 
tained in the record, and from the situation he draws 
what he declared to be ‘‘two manifestly and deeply 
interesting’’ problems: Should the commission order 
reductions, as seems probable, will St. Louis be denied 
these reductions, or will St. Louis order its inclusion 
among the points to which such reductions may be 
made? The first possibility, Mr. MacBlair declares, 
would place St. Louis at a disadvantage which would 
constitute real disaster. In the event of a participa- 
tion in reductions being ordered, he declares ihe com- 
mission will place itself in a highly inconsistent posi- 
tion. He recommends that the best course to be pur- 
sued would be along positive rather than negative lines, 
and believes that the interests of St. Louis lumbermen 
would best be served if they would become intervening 
petitioners in the trunk line investigation so as to 
enhance this city’s chance of participation in the 
possible reductions in the rates from the Southwest, 
which supplies 90 per cent of the city’s lumber. 

Many points in the decision, Mr. MacBlair declares, 
support the belief that it was influenced largely by 


conditions and faets not disclosed by the record. He 
declares farther, ‘‘The St. Louis lumbermen’s fight 
was on the discrimination against their city as an 
assembling point, by reason of the advance not being 
made to other competing points such as Cairo, Chi- 
cago, ete. The commission dismisses this vastly im- 
portant contention by stating, ‘It is possible that these 
present rates which apply to Cairo, discriminate unduly 
against St. Louis. The discrimination made by the 
railways’ method of publishing tariffs is often a 
difficult one to deal with.’ ’’ 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


R. T. Wintermann, president of the G. C. Goss Lumber 
Co., reports trade conditions and prospects as being excep- 
tionally good. ‘The company has very little dry stock on 
hand at its mills. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co., is down at the new mill of the company, at Hiwanee, 
Miss. The mill started up last week with a daily capacity 
of 80,000 feet. It is completely equipped, including a band 
mill, large planer, steam kilns, and a logging railroad. 
Folonie Hendrix, sales manager of the Hogg-Harris company, 
says business has been good during the last 10 days. The 
trade at this time is coming in largely from the country. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Co. reports a good business 
and the best during July this year for many years. Pros- 
— are good for its continuance until after the fall 

uying. 

C. W. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
ct Saga yard business is good and that prices show improve- 
ment. 

R. B. Bearden, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., reports a marked improvement in demand and that 
=" has picked up considerably during the last two 
weeks. 

The Cannon Lumber Co., of which H. J. Cannon is the 
proprietor, and which is the successor to the Cannon Lum- 
ber & Box Co., has opened an office at 1217 Wright Building 
and will do a wholesale and commission lumber business, 
handling yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods. 

G. R. Gloor, who has been assistant sales manager of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., of Winnfield, La., is back in St. Louis 
und has gone into the yellow pine commission business on 
his own account. 

Robert J. Fine, representing the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
reports business in fair volume and prices holding firm. 
This condition will probably remain as stocks are broken 
and natural causes seem to be just right. Manager “Bob” 
Fine reports the St. Louis lumbermen’s baseball team, which 
he manages, the best aggregation that this city ever had. 
The team now leads the Tripic A Teague, having won 
seven and lost two games. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16.—The local hardwood people 
are well satisfied with trade conditions existing and the 
volume of business they are doing. Prices are very 
strong on all items on the hardwood list and there is a 
good call for nearly all items. Oak is in strong demand, 
and gum, both red and sap, ash, cottonwood and hick- 
ory are also in request. A good run is reported on 
poplar in selects and wide stock. Cypress is having a 
good summer call, although demand for this item is not 
as much as it has been. Trade prospects, however, are 
bright, as indicated by the numerous inquiries coming in. 
Prices are steady and cutting is not being indulged in 
by any of the lumbermen in order to obtain orders. 

Considering this is the middle of summer, sash and 
door conditions are satisfactory. Many small orders are 
coming in steadily. Special work is active and there are 
many orders down on the books for this class of work. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
held a meeting July 12 and transacted some routine busi- 
ness. They decided, among other things, to help in the 
fight for the bridge bonds, to be voted for this fall. 

E. W. Luehrmann, of the C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co., reports that its business is as good as could 
be expected at this time of year. Prices are stiff on 
nearly all items on the hardwood list, and on some of 
them prices are higher than they were. Stocks are low in 
the South and it is difficult to obtain dry lumber. G. B. 
Fulton, sales manager of the Luehrmann company, is in the 
West on a pleasure trip. 

The Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. reports conditions sat- 
isfactory and likely to continue for some time. Prices are 
stiff and show indications of going higher. 

The home of F. C. Harrington, of the Themas E. Powe 
Lumber Co. was visited by the stork last Friday morning 
and a little boy was left. Mr. Harrington naturally feels 
elated over the coming of the little lumberman. 

Mr. Garetson, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., who 
returned from a trip to the Pacific coast about a week ago, 
reports business good and the company receiving enough 
orders for railroad material to keep its mills at work. 
W. W. Dings, of the Garetson company, has been at a hos- 
pital for several weeks, recovering from an operation for 
appendicitis and is reported as getting along nicely. 


THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 17.—It has become apparent 
to wholesalers that the mills of the South have taken 
more orders than they can deliver on time. Considerable 
prodding of millmen is going on as a result. Deliveries 
are slow and heavy rains have added to the mill diffi- 
culties in getting their eut. The ‘‘farther south’’ mills 
which could be looked to for filling some of the interior 
orders at this season are busy with foreign orders. As 
a result immediate deliveries are rare. Premiums are 
being paid for certain items in fact, while prices are 
firm all along the line. Local buying continues fair, 
much better in fact than usual for July. August gives 
promise of a decided increase in local requirements. 

The Alabama Port Land & Improvement Co., recently 
incorporated with $1,500,000 capital stock, expects to 
construct docks, warehouses and terminal facilities to 
present exceptional lumber export advantages in Mobile 
Bay. 

Those who were demanding that wooden shingles as 
roofing material should not be entirely displaced at 
Columbus, Ga., won. The restriction against wooden 
shingles applies only to about seven blocks, really the 
‘‘fire limit.’’ A strong fight was made over the question. 

Thomas J. Aycock, of the Aycock Lumber Co., Aycock, 
Fla.. was a visitor in the Birmingham market during the 
weWilliam E. Hammond, sales manager of the Acme Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a business trip through the cen- 
tral North and reports good prospects for business con- 
sidering that this is presidential year. 
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N.C. PINE 


Roofers, 
Red Hearts, 
No. 3 or 4 Flooring 























FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


We want your Stock and Price List. 


You may have just the stock we 
are looking for — Send list today. 


NORWOOD MFG. CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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Dry Gum is Scarce 


We offer 75,000 feet 1”’ 
1s and 2s Plain Red Missi- 
ssippi_ stock all 8” and 
wider 60% 14-16’ long at 


an attractive price. 








May We Quote You ? 





Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street 71 South Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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? » ASK US FOR 4 ) 


West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CO. 


Rooms 871 and 873, Sth Ave., Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 

















THE TRANSFER LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


EASTERN STORAGE YARDS 


East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda,N.Y. Newark, N, J. 
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Wa PITTSBURGH “@E 
E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ee SELLING PRODUCTS OF 


Babcock Lumber Company, - Ashtola, Pa. 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, Babcock, Ga. 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Company, Davis, W.Va. 
Tellico River Lumber Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn. 
Sewell Lumber Company, - Sewell, W.Va. 














WITH A TOTAL CAPACITY OF 


140,000,000 Feet 








Also special stocks of North Carolina Yellow Pine, 
Cypress, White Pine, Fir and Maple Flooring. 


HITE PINE 


20 M ft. 5-4x10 No.1 Com. 20M ft. 2x8 =No. 1 Com. 
30 M ft. 5-4x12 No.1 Com. 59 M ft. 2.x 10: No. 1-Com. 


20 M ft.6-4x 6 No. 1 Com. 50 M ft. 2 x:125No. 13Com. 
20M ft.2x6 No.1 Com. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











We want you to 
have our prices on 
this high grade 


ld 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


























BRPLEPSELLELELSESE 
A NEW BOOK ON 


a Forestry” » 


An Elementary Treatise 


“= 


By HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, M.F., 
of Yale Forest School. 


For Lumbermen and other students of forestry 
who seek a nontechnical book of first principles 
this work is especially recommended. It will afford 
the busy man a means of grasping the general 
principles of forestry or it will serve as a sound in- 
troduction to a course of technical reading. 

Ready July 15. Orders received now. 80 pages. Price, $1.25 
postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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Saley’s latest book. 176 pages 


see = ton hed pl iews, shed and 
CONSTRUCTION of lumber shed plans, v : 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 


of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—Buying of line yard 


stock for the fall trade is the feature of the week in 


the local market. Aside from that, the lumber business 
has been slow, but no slower than dealers expected for 
this season of the year. One big concern, the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., is in the market for about 600 cars of “stock 
for its retail yards. The order to buy resulted from the fact 
that stocks were well below normal and from a fear 
that the car shortage, which appears to be imminent, 
would prevent delivery of the stocks at a later date as 
fast as it would be needed. Other line yard con- 
cerns are beginning to take the same view of conditions, 
with the result that there is a fair run of business con- 
sidering the fact that this is the midst of the usually 
dull season. 

There has been considerable revival in the oil well 
business in the Oklahoma and Kansas fields the last few 
months, with the result that business in those districts 
has been much benefited. Oil is bringing a better price 
and new wells are being put down. Many small towns 
that have been dormant since the oil boom let down, half 
a dozen years ago, are beginning to get active again. 
The result already is being telt in the lumber business in 
those localities and probably will be much more notice- 
able this fall. 

The export lumber trade is improving. The supply of 
lumber in Europe and South America is very short, ac- 
cording to m: she ersnelbia here who make a specialty of 
the foreign trade. There is practically no southern pine 
in Europe and very little of the other woods, and the 
trade is increasing despite the increased ocean rates. 
Within the last two years mills west of the Mississippi 
have been cutting a great deal of lumber for the foreign 
trade and hence that phase of the situation is of im- 
portance to the market here. 

From the crop standpoint the weather has been almost 
perfect so far this season. Kansas and Oklahoma had 
a dry harvest that enabled farmers to get their wheat 
through the threshing season in first-class condition and 
since then rains have put the corn in better shape than 
it has been in the Missouri Valley for several years. 
Wheat yields continue to be larger than farmers had 
expected and there is a pronounced feeling of optimism 
throughout this territory. 

Regarding the outlook for the lumber trade M. B. Nel- 
son, general sales manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., says: 


Analyzing the situation as it applies to our lumber 
business : 

First: The yellow pine stocks in the hands of the 
manufacturers, as reported by 300 of the largest sawmills 
throughout the South, show a reduction of 105,000,000 feet 
since the first of January, which is 7% per cent of the 
stocks on hand January 1, which represent about 25 per 
cent of one year’s production. The same mills show a 
reduction, beginning August 1 of last year and extending 
to January 1 this year, of 183,000,000 feet. So the stocks 
at these mills are now about 288,000,000 feet less than 
they were a year ago. It is fair to presume that the same 
reductions exist with other yellow pine mills not reporting. 

All of this reduction has taken place when the retail 
trade throughout the entire Southwest was about 20 per 
cent short of a normal year. In some sections it was 50 
per cent short. 

While it is true the curtailment by reason of labor trou- 
bles and the low price of lumber were influenced to some 
*xtent last year, they have had no effect upon the reduction 
since January 1. While it is true that there has been 
fess than a normal production, caused by the excessive 
rains, the decrease has not been great. The rains caused 
a great increase, however, in the cost of producing lumber, 
and this increase having been shown to the manufacturer 
he is more eager to advance the price of his lumber to offset 
the increased cost wherever the opportunity presents itself. 

There has been a greater reduction in the stocks of 
lumber on hand at the yellow pine sawmills throughout 
the South than at any time in our history, and it is un- 
questionably true that the stocks on hand at the mills, 
comparatively speaking, are less than they have ever been 
at this season of the year. 

The reports coming from the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association show this is not only true of yellow 
pine but also of other woods produced in 26 different lum- 
ber producing states Out of about 700 mills reporting, 
there has been a reduction, beginning with September 1 up 
until June 1, of 587,000,000 feet. The reports show a 
continual decrease in stocks since September. Periods in 
our history when we have had as much as 10 straight 
months of decrease in stocks at the mills are very few. 

The producing capacity, insofar as yellow pine is con- 
concerned, is less today than it was two years ago. This 
decrease is largely in Georgia, Alabama, Florida “and por- 
tions of Mississippi. Texas and Arkansas are not pro- 
ducing as much lumber at the present time as they were 
two years ago. ‘The production of lumber throughout the 
North and East is decreasing all the time, notwithstanding 
our population has increased, with a corresponding increase 
in the demand for lumber. 

While it is true lumber is being substituted by concrete 
and steel, it is being used for new purposes—paving and 
silo stock for instance; and we have used more yellow 
pine during the past twelve months than the manufac- 
turers can produce under normal conditions. 





More or Less Personal. 


W. B. Smith, general sales manager for the Bradford- 
Kennedy Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., was a Kansas City 
visitor last week. 

Thor Sanborn is on a 8-weeks’ trip to Seattle and the 
Northwest coast for the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 

A. KF. Parkinson, of Wagoner, Okla., president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s ‘Association, spent several days 
in Kansas City last week on association business. He re- 
ports conditions very encouraging in Oklahoma although the 
excessive heat and the rush of harvest have caused a decided 
slack in business the last few weeks. There is a movement 
to consolidate some of the Oklahama yards which Mr. Park- 
inson says is mecting with considerable success. 

C.. EB. Matthe ws, of Webb City, Mo., was in Kansas City 
the latter part of last week on ‘his w ay to the Great Lakes 
for a vacation. 

James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., was a Kansas City visitor 
last week. 

Ilarold Woodhead, general sales manager of the South 
Texas Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., and his brother, Ben S. 
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Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., are in Kansas City. Both formerly lived in 


Kansas City and are widely known in lumber circles in this 
territory. 

W. A. Anderson, secretary and sales manager for the 
W. E. Thomas Lumber Co., is back from a 10-days’ trip to 
New Orleans and Louisiana lumber points. 

D. C. Ashby, of the Fairview Lumber Co., this city, is on 
a trip to the southern mills and yards. 

Irrank Daniels, general manager for the Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Co., has returned from a two-weecks’ trip in Okla- 
homa and Texas. He says conditions in the towns he vis- 
ited are most encouraging from the dealers’ standpoint. 

Walter Robison, sales manager for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., has gone to the southern mills. He will be 
joined soon by E. V. Ingels, auditor of the same company, 
who will look after the loading of a boat for the South 
American trade. 

M. C. Nelson, formerly of Wichita, Kas., has become 
silesman for the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. 

W. B. Vanlandingham, general sales agent for the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., has gone to Colorado 
on a vacation trip. 

T. MeBride, a Golden City (Mo.) lumber dealer, bought a 
large order for the fall trade early this week. Mr. Young 
sees a big trade coming this fall and is anxious to avoid 
tie delays of a car shortage. 

W. Cc. Young, of Lathrop, Mo., was a Kansas City visitor 
last week. 

O. KK. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., is back 
from a two-weeks’ Southern trip. John F. Bruce, of the 
sume company, Will go south next week. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


No Dull Period Apparent and Buyers Are in Market 
Much Earlier Than Usual—Pronounced Car Shortage 
Expected. 


Houston, TEx., July 15.—While a slight falling off 
in demand for yard stock, especially from the North, is 
evident, this loss has been more than made up by the 
increased demand from Texas and Oklahoma. Lumber 
manufacturers always expect a lull in yard trade dur- 
ing June and July, especially as regards Texas, but 
there has not been this summer that dullness that usually 
features the Texas trade, and lumber dealers of the 
Lone Star State and Oklahoma are coming into the 
market much earlier this year. This is attributed to 
the fact that at all retail yards stocks are very light, 
as for a long time they have bought only for immediate 
needs and have carried no surplus stocks, and also to 
the fact that large crops are assured, which means big 
fall trade. To stock up their yards in order to take 
rare of the big trade sure to develop is the task to 
which the buyers have set themselves—and that they 
face no easy task every one of them will affirm. 

The last six weeks of good weather, which has enabled 
the mills to run on practically full time, has uot resulted 
in any accumulations of stock; practically every manu- 
facturer reports stocks lower on July 1 than they were 
on June 1 and no immediate prospect of making any 
gains. The big mill of the West Lumber Co., at Ona- 
laska, the output of which is sold by the South Texas 
Lumber Co., reports the heaviest shipments during June 
that have ever been made in a single month in the his- 
tory of that plant. Similar reports have been made by 
other big milling plants, indicating shipments largely 
exceeded the output, thus reducing stocks to the lowest 
point in many years. One concern, which normally 
carries more than 20,000,000 feet on its yards, reports 
that the July first stock sheets showed stocks aggregat- 
ing less than 9,000,000 feet. With the saws engaged to 
full capacity cutting special bills for immediate ship- 
ment there is no early prospect of amy big gains in 
stocks at mills in the Texas-Louisiana district. 


Market Will Remain Firm Balance of Year. 


Some local lumbermen last week professed to believe 
that the sharp and rapid advances in prices during the 
last 30 days have had the effect of curtailing buying, 
but this opinion is not generally shared and little fear 
is expressed of a break in the market at any time during 
the balance of this year. In fact, it would seem to be 
a physical impossibility for the mills to accumulate 
enough stock to bring about any demoralization, for 
practically every manufacturer has reported his output 
sold ahead for months. From present indications the 
serious problem that is going to face the lumber trade 
is a pronounced car shortage. Railroad traffic officials 
frankly predict an unusually stringent car shortage and 
lumbermen expect the worst car shortage in the history 
of the lumber trade during the coming fall. It would 
seem to be almost impossible to avoid this, because of the 
tremendously heavy crop movement that will soon be in 
evidence. ‘True, car shops all over the country have for 
some time been crowded with orders for rolling stock, 
but it has been a good many years since the railroads 
have made any extensive additions to their car supply 
and for them to catch up in a single season will be 
impossible. 

Already some of the mills complain of a lack of cars 
in which to move their lumber promptly, and it is 
expected that this complaint will become general within 
a short time. The manager of one company which 
operates 26 retail yards in Texas and Oklahoma said 
the other day that the company is making strenuous 
efforts to stock up, as the company expects the biggest 
fall trade that Texas has produced in many years and 
is positive also of the worst car shortage known. With 
this line of yards scattered throughout the State the com- 
pany is in position to judge pretty accurately of what 
the immediate future has in store and is preparing to 
take care of a tremendous trade. This view of the 
situation is shared by others, though occasionally a 
Doubting Thomas is found who professes to believe that 
things are being overdone and that prospects are noi 
really as bright as claimed. These pessimists are largely 
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in the minority, however, and will probably be swamped 
n the rush of business for which they have not made 
unple preparation. 

Mills Refusing Business. 


Some manufacturers sent out new lists last week, still 
further reducing the concessions on dimension and 
hoards, especially, and $1.50 and $1 off seems now to be 
the ruling quotation, with some items at full list, notably 
2x10—16, which is hard to find in any sort of desir- 
able supply at any of the mills. It is a safe assertion 
that enough business has been turned down in Houston 
offices alone during the last 10 days to keep the entire 
lumber district busy for more than 30 days. It really 
looks as though the dealer who has procrastinated in 
providing for his fall stocks is going to find himself 
practically out of the running, for with small and badly 
assorted stocks, plethoric order files and a certain car 
shortage, manufacturers are going to have a strenuous 
time taking care of the business that has been placed. 

Railroad Material Demand Continues Strong. 

The demand for railroad material continues a strong 
feature of the situation, with every prospect of growing 
stronger. Repair work alone is taking an enormous 
amount of material, to say nothing of the material to be 
used in new construction. One sales manager stated 
that since the first of the year he has sold to one rail- 
road alone, for repair work exclusively, 75,000 ties, and 
that for a short line, too. A piece of new construction 
work for which contracts have been made is the extension 
of the Gulf, Texas & Western Railroad from Jacksboro, 
Tex., to Weatherford, 26 miles. The contract for the 
construction of this extension has been awarded to the 
Texas Building Co., and it, in turn, has placed the con- 
tract for ties, piling and bridge material with the 
National Lumber & Creosoting Co., of Texarkana. This 
order will aggregate approximately 3,000,000 feet of 
material, on which early delivery must be made. The 
Frisco lines had out inquiries last week for another lot 
of material, the schedule including 13,000 bridge ties, 
600 stringers, 10 cars of bridge timbers, 916 bridge 
caps, guard rails, ete., altogether making a pretty healthy 
schedule. The Frisco has been one of the heaviest and 
most persistent buyers among the southern railroads for 
some time and has placed orders for large quantities of 
material. It is announced that the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, which recently placed large orders for 
construction material, plans to erect in Houston a mag- 
nificent passenger station at an early date, upon the 
completion of which it will cancel its contract with and 
abandon the use of the Union Station. Work is now in 
progress on a 2-story addition to the Union Station, 
upon the completion of which the Frisco lines will con- 
centrate their general offices there. Railroad construc- 
tion material is commanding the highest prices that have 
been paid in years and in some instances where prompt 
delivery can be secured faney prices are being paid. 
Some railroad purchasing agents claim to have bought 
30-foot stringers recently for $31, but the ruling quota- 
tion on these now is $35 and very few are being sold 
for less than that price. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

Lumbermen in this territory note with regret the de- 
parture for far-away Saskatchewan of J. B. Townsend, chief 
engineer of the Stone-Webster syndicate, who has for a 
long time made his headquarters in Houston. The Galves- 
ton-Houston Interurban and the Fort Worth-Waxahachie 
interurban lines were built under Mr. Townsend’s direction 
ind during his long stay here he made a most favorable 
impression upon the lumbermen with whom he came in con- 
tact. Mr. Townsend has been sent by his company to Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, where he will have charge of the 
engineering work on new projects being undertaken by the 
Stone-Webster syndicate in that part of the great North- 
west. 

W. HT. Elbright, of the W. H. Elbright Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was among the Houston visitors last week. He 
called on the lumber fraternity and placed some nice orders 
for yellow pine. Mr. Elbright is quite enthusiastic over 
the outlook for the lumber trade in his territory. 

Ik. K. Dillingham, president of the Big Tree Lumber Co., 
of Houston, is again at his desk after an enjoyable vacation 
which was spent along the Maine coast. 

L. J. Boykin, president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
(o., of Texas, returned last week from a visit to the mills 
whose output is handled by his company. He reports the 
mills all running full time, stocks on: the mill yards un 
usually low, and shipments going forward at a rapid rate. 
His company made exceptionally large shipments last month 
and expects to do even better this month. 

Harold. Woodhead, sales agent of the South Texas Lum- 
her Co., is out on an expedition that will, without doubt, 
le productive of results for his company. He will visit 
Kansas City, Omaha and Minneapolis while on this trip. 

Ifouston entered upon another era of wonderful building 
progress last week when her citizens voted favorably upon 
hond issues aggregating $2,500,000, the largest municipal 
ond issue ever voted in Texas. The funds derived from 
ihe sale of these bonds are to be used in street paving, 
bridge building, sewer extensions and the building of school 
liouses. Lumber interests of Houston took a leading part 
in bringing about the success of this bond campaign. 

KE. W. Brown, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
her Co., of Orange, and general manager of the Dibert, 
Stark & Brown Cypress Co., of Donner, La., last week_in- 
vested over $50.000 in a block of ground in the new Mon- 
trose addition to Houston, and it is expected that he will 
erect a magnificent home. 


FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., July 16.—Local sawmills are being 
perated on full time, the night run being continued by 
one of the plants. Yard stocks are the lowest they 
have been in six years and millmen are looking for 
arly restoration of prices prevailing in 1906 and 1907. 
ludging by the demand, millmen could dispese of at 
‘east five times as much lumber as they have been able 
‘o eut for the last few weeks, had they been able to 
urnish the required items. 

With car shortage imminent retail yard men are be- 
inning to realize the necessity of quick action in 
lacing orders with requests for prompt shipment. The 
rder files at every mill within a radius of 30 miles of 
his place are fuil and orders are turned down as often 
us they are accepted. 

A trip covering a large section of north and central 











Texas shows active building as well as the best of pros- 
pects for a big cotton crop based upon the large acre- 
uge and conditions in general. A large grain crop in 
the lumber consuming sections of Texas has already 
been harvested and the farmers are just beginning to 
spend their money for much needed improvements that 
have been long neglected on account of crop shortages. 

Railroad materials of all kinds are in great demand. 
Prices are as satisfactory as the demand and indications 
are that improvements in that line will continue. An 
order for 50,000 ties was recently turned down by a 
manufacturer who was forced to suffer the temptation 
of a faney price offer. This order was turned down for 
lack of time and material with which to fill it. 

The export market is in excellent condition and while 
the Orange mills have for a long time catered to this 
class of the trade on account of the excellent water 
facilities here, they have never been able to manufac- 
ture in accordance with the demand. 

I. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., has 
sold a large 2-story brick building to the Orange Grocery 
Co, for $25,000. 

_W. Hl. Stark, secretary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., has just returned home 
from his newly purchased oil field at Vivian, La., where he 
witnessed the bringing in of a fine oil well. The oil from 
this field will be used to supply the plant of the Orange Oil 
hao Co., in which Mr. Stark is the principal stock- 
10lder 

B. M. Talbot, general manager of the Talbot-Duhig Lum- 
ber Co. at Lemonville, spent Monday of this week in Orange. 
Other recent visitors included D. K. Newsom, representing 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beaumont, and T. J. Keen, 
soliciting freight agent for the International & Great North- 
ern Railroad. 

E. V. Folsom, assistant general sales agent of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., is taking his vacation and is enter- 
taining relatives from Atlanta, Ga. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEXx., July 15.-—The general demand is 
good; a fair movement of lumber is expected through- 
out the summer and lumbermen look for a big fall lum- 
ber trade. Inquiries show an increased interest in the 
lumber trade. The demand for sash, door and interior 
millwork material is encouraging, and the building out- 
look holds out renewed promises for the future in sash 
and doors. The requirement of timber and lumber from 
the railroads is good. There is a good demand for 
export shipments and a steady betterment in the agricul- 
tural line, as the farmers expect to gather a large corn 
and cotton crop. 

The George W. Smyth Lumber Co.’s yard is rapidly 
nearing completion. It has received a powerful steam 
locomotive crane to be used in loading and unloading 
lumber. : 

At a recent meeting of the committee appointed by 
the mayor, composed of J. N. Conley, J. F. Keith, T. S. 
Reed, sr., George D. Anderson and C. R. Bone, and the 
committee appointed by the Lumbermen’s Club, com- 
posed of C. E. Walden, B. R. McInnis, A. Milch, H. W. 
Gilbert and A. W. Martin, plans and possibilities for 
municipal ownership of wharves and terminal facilities 
were considered. The meeting was held chiefly for the 
purpose of planning an investigation and study of the 
systems employed at other ports controlled by munici- 
palities. 

R. M. Hallowell, vice president and general manager of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., at Elizabeth, La., was among 
visitors last Wednesday. Mr. Hallowell was in Chicago 
last week and was en route from Chicago to Elizabeth. He 
believes that the outlook is propitious for a good volume 
of lumber trade. 

S. A. McNecly, manager of the tie department of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston, with headquarters at Silsbee, was 
among recent visitors. He has just returned from a visit 
of several weeks’ duration to Wisconsin. 

Guy H. Mallam, of Kansas City, Mo., was here Friday, 
attending to business matters. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Beaumont Lumber Co. and is prominent in 
lumber circles. Other visitors included Capt. Thomas 
Waties, with the Cameron Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Houston; R. W. Wier, of Houston, and L. F. Haslam, of 
Pickering, La. 

FROM THE TEXAS CAPITAL. 

Austin, TEX., July 16.—The activity in building 
trades in all of the larger cities of the State kept up 
remarkably well during June. It is expected that the 
record for July will be fully up to that of June, and 
it will not be surprising if the total amount represented 
in the value of permits issued is considerably larger this 
month than last. The aggregate value of the permits 
issued in June in Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Austin, Beaumont and Galveston was 
$1,360,019. In this list of cities Dallas took the lead 
with $540,548; Houston, $246,255; Fort Worth, $175,- 
840; San Antonio, $170,419; El Paso, $121,315; Austin, 
$45,825; Beaumont, $30,517; Galveston, $29,825. Besides 
these eight larger cities many of the other towns of 
15,000 to 25,000 population are having a remarkable 
growth and some of them probably exceeded any town 
in the above-named list in the value of permits issued 
during June, but no record is kept of these smaller 
places and their true status in the building development 
of the State is not publicly known. 

It is stated that the demand for all lines of building 
material is keeping up remarkably well for the summer 
months, being considerably greater than this time last 
year. Everything points to an unusually brisk fall in 
building operations all over Texas. This belief is war- 
ranted largely by the splendid crop prospects. 
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The United States Consul at Curacao reports that the 
Germans are the most persistent nation seeking the trade 
of that region. Frequently three German steamships 
are in port at one time. They bring general cargoes and 
receive coffee, hides, divi divi, mangrove bark, aloes, and 
many varieties of hardwood. These products are brought 
to the large steamers by means of small schooners, which 
to the number of five are sometimes alongside a single 
vessel delivering and receiving cargoes. 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
to Sell and Ship Immediately: 


Point 17. 
4 cars 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 
1 “ 5/4 Chestnut 21 Common and better, 
% “ 4/4 Poplar $1 & 2. 
% 4/4 Poplar Box 18 to 21”, 
4000’ 4/4 Birch Log Run 
9000’ 4/4 Basswoed Log Run. 
Point 21. 
1 car 4/4 White Oak 21 Common and better. 

10000’ 4/4 Poplar Panel & wide $1, 18” and wider 
Balance car 4/4 White Oak 21 Common and better, 
Point 24. 

1 car 4/4 Poplar 1 & 2, and Panel, 10 to 28”. 
200,000’ 4/4 Oak Log Run. 
Point 27. 
1 car 4/4 Basswood $1 Common and better, 10” and 
wider. 
Basswood <1 Common and better, 
White Oak 21 Common, 
White Oak 2 Common. 
White Oak Wormy. 
Quar. White Oak Log Run. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 9’ long. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 12’ long. 
Poplar £1 & 2, 7 to 17”. 
Poplar Box 18” and wider. 
Point 27-2. 

1 car 4/4 Chestnut $1 Common and better. 
1 ‘“ 4/4 Oak $1 Common and better. 

Point in Tennessee. 

1 car 4/4 Quar. White Oak £1 Common. 

3 cars 4/4 Quar. White Oak 21 and 2. 

Point 17—Circular sawed, plump thickness, running 
50 to 60% 14 & 16’ long, excepting Basswood, which 
is largely 12’ long. 

Point 21—Circular sawed. Oak is mostly White 
Oak, about one-half each grade, runs heavy to 12’ 
lengths, perhaps 25% 14 and 16’. Poplar is choice 
old-fashioned Yellow Poplar, mostiy 12’ long, some 
14 and 16’ lengths, some 10’ 

Point 24—Circular sawed. Poplar is old-fashioned 
Soft Yellow stock 75% 14 and 16’ lengths, balance 12’ 
with a little 10’. About one-half 18” and wider. Oak 
is nearly all White Oak; will run probably 50 to 60% 
1 Common and better. 

Point 27—This stock is all band sawed and runs 
heavy to 16’ lengths, probably 75%, excepting the 
first two items of Basswood. 4/4 Basswood runs 
about 80% 12’ long, is practically all 12” and over 
wide, running up to 20”. It is nearly all firsts and 
seconds. The 8/4 Basswood will run about 90% 16’ 
long and is good widths, running up to 19” in width, 
three pieces measured 19”, The flitched sawed Hick- 
ory is exceptionally cheice stock. The Quar. White 
Oak will run 60% or more 2 Common and better. 

Point 27-2—Circular sawed, good widths, good 
lengths. Perhaps one-half each grade. 

Point in Tennessee—The Quartered White Oak is 
band sawed, choice widths and lengths, beautifully 
figured, high grade. 
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We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Will 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg., S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








! The Floyd-Olmstead Company 
} Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 
19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 


q SELLING AGENTS 


White Lumber Company, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


POPP OPO OP OPAPP PPP PD DDD DDS 











' NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 








| Hallowell & Souder, puiaperPrix’ PA. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





“Special Prices 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


5-8" 24 to 34" Panel and No. 1_--.---- 10,000 ft. 
5-8"’ 18 to 21"’ Panel and No. 1 5,000 ft. 
4-4" 24 to 32” Panel and No. 1 12,000 ft. 
“+ % x13 to 17” — Boards -.- 13,000 ft. 

’ Otd. 1s and 2 _ nears 3,000 ft. 

CH ESTN U : 
4-4''x10, 12 & 13"° SW & No. 2 Com. .. 30,000 ft. 
4-4"’ Shop 15,000 ft. 
5-4" SW oak No. 2 Common . 42,000 ft. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

*1s and 2s 15,000 ft. 
re - No 1Common.. 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLAN EOUS. 

4-4"’ Ash 5 to 9’’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. 5.000 ft. 
4-4"’ Basswood Log Run 30,000 ft. 
4-4"’ White Pine Log Run 3,000 ft. 
6-4" Hickory Log Run 9 ft. - 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 

1-2x6" Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 
1-2x6”’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 &16"’ 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ] 








MINGUS & RUTTER 


Oak, Poplar, Bass and Other 
Hardwoods, Hemlock,N.C. Pine 


SPECIAL 
4-4 S. W. Chestnut and Panel Poplar 


PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Bank Building. 























e e F. IDAHO 
White Pine Of the ‘*Maraschino’’ Variety. 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the *’ Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
dressing and 


should tell the trade that No. | Common runs 50% 
the No. 2 Common runs 50% No. | Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘show me’’? 


ie A. Busnes Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














(r 
George Craigs & Sons) 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


| Office, dog gee 


S.P.BowersCo. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N.Broad St., Philadelphia. 

















Philadelphia, sr! | 








WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling, 
Telegraph Poles 








sop was a philosopher, but he never was in nt 
lumber business. He never wrote any wise sayings 
about us. 


Resawed Fables 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


supplies the deficiency. This new book, just published by 
he American umberman, is a collection of the funniest 
prose writings of * ‘the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business—or any other business. That’s its purpose. 

t is the everyday experiences of the lumberman told 
witha smile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. 

The price is One card espe gna a permanent invest- 
went yielding steady dividends of laughter. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
_ 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. L 




















PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Fir and Cedar Prices Advancing—Retail Trade Shows 
Improvements—Big Local Demand Expected—Rail- 
road Buying Still Active. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 15.—Prices for fir and cedar 
lumber and red cedar shingles are still on the upward 
trend. Practically all of the large lumber manufacturers 
and shippers of the north coast are issuing new lists 
which show a $1 advanee on all items excepting fir 
boards, which are advanced only 50 cents. These lists 
will be in the hands of the retailers in about 10 days. 
Conditions are very bright for increased demand, and 
lumbermen are more optimistic than they have been for 


months. There seem to be no signs of a let-up in rail- 
road buying, and the retail trade shows considerable 


improvement. A big local demand is anticipated on the 
Coast, as fruit and grain crops will be exceptionally 
heavy, and there is increased activity in building and 
improvements. While prices are firm they are by no 
means high. A comparison with prices of two years 
ago, at which time the lumber market started downward, 
shows that the market today has not yet reached the 
level of that time, averaging from 50 cents to $2.50 
less. At the same time, from February 5, 1912, to 
July 5, 1912, prices have shown a steady advance, 
amounting to from $2 to $4, and all indications point to 
this gradual advance continuing until prices are again 
on a basis where a fair margin of profit may be obtained. 

The log market is firm, and further advances in log 
prices are expected at any time. The advance in cedar 
logs is forcing the price of shingles up, and next week 
will see stars at $1.75 and clears at $2.10. Shingle 
manufacturers claim it is impossible to make any money 
at these figures, as they are forced to pay as high as 
$12.50 for logs, or $1.25 a thousand, and that it costs 
at least 75 cents to manufacture. 

Building in Seattle shows a gain for the first six 
months of this year of nearly $1,000,000 over the cor- 
responding period of last year; and these figures do not 
include some of the large building projects which will be 
started within the next few weeks, including a $600,000 
building for the Washington State Art Association; 
$250,000 Elks Building; $300,000 assembling plant for 
the Ford Motor Car Co. 3 Seattle College project, entail- 
ing a cost of $1,000,000; and the $500,000 structure for 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. The city 
and county will also ask the voters this fall to vote 
$1,000,000 for a new county and municipal building, 
plans for which are now being prepared. Besides these 
hundreds of residences and ‘small store buildings are 
being erected in all parts of the city. 

E. F. Randolph, vice president of Lester W. 
this city, returned recently from a four months’ trip in 
Europe and the eastern part of the United States, and 
Canada. Mr. Randolph spent considerable time in London 
and Paris, and reports that foreign labor troubles are being 
settled, and business rapidly regaining a normal condition. 
Mr. Randolph says that eastern business men are optimistic 
concerning conditions, and are paying little attention to 
politics. He says that money is not so tight, and that 
bankers are making long term loans, which he considers a 
good sign. 

Ralph §S. Blair, president, and C. Q. 
dent, of the Old Oregon Lumber Co., 
by Mrs. Blair and Mrs. Adams, have just returned from a 
month’s trip east. Practically all the large eastern and 
middle western cities were visited, including Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, New York, Boston and Pittsburgh. Mr. Blair is 
enthusiastic over the promising conditions of the country, 
and states that lumber will be in good demand this fall, 
and that prices will undoubtedly be strong. 

Visitors in Seattle last week were M. L. Euphrat, general 
oe . manager of the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, and R. M. Cross, Portland, Ore., vice president of 
the same company. Mr. Eupbrat motored with a party 
consisting of J. A. Marsh, N. Apler, and Dr. Max Solomon, 
all of San Francisco, through to Medford, Ore.. where Mr. 
Cross joined the party, which then came on to Seattle. They 
spent a day here, going then to Vancouver, B. C.; from 
whence they will return to San Francisco on the steamer 
City of Pueblo. Mr. Euphrat insists that Mr. Cross was 
picked up at Medford because he claimed to be a tire expert, 
and that he fell down and failed to make good. Mr. Cross 
has another story to tell. 

According to advices from the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce small progress has been made in the effort 
to lift the boycott now existing in that city against 
finished lumber manufactured in the Northwest. Wash- 
ington and Oregon lumber manufacturers have endeav- 
ored to have this boycott relieved, and enlisted the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce in their behalf. Advices 
from the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce to the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce last week, however, read 
as follows: 

No attempt has been made at any 
the use of rough lumber. The 
ished product is as follows: 

About 1901, after a protracted strike involving the planing 
mills of this city, it was agreed between the planing mill 
owners and various unions that no finished lumber, with the 
exception of flooring, should be used in buildings in San 
Francisco unless same had been finished by the planing mills 
of this city. 

This applies to finished material from all mills outside of 
the city of San Francisco proper, and applies not only to the 
fir products of the State of W ashington, but to all finished 
lumber without regard to the nature of the raw material or 
point of origin. 

We have been absolutely unable to find any 
any further restrictions being in prospect. 
no change for 11 years. 

The question involves the entire union labor proposition, or 
the question between the open and closed shop. We do not 
attempt to defend the local situation at all, but we believe 


you will see that it is beyond the power of this chamber to 
give the lumbermen immediate relief. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., July 15—The lumber market is 
probably a little better than last week but the change 
is only slight, and is more especially in the yard stock 
line, as the yards are preparing for the fall trade which 


David & Co., 


Adams, vice presi- 
Seattle, accompanied 


: time to interfere with 
situation as regards the fin- 


intimation of 
There has been 





7 
is practically sure to be good, in view of the fine crop 
prospects of the lumber buying States. The yards, how 
ever, are selling very little stock now on account of the 
farmers being extremely busy in the early harvesting. 
Shingles also are in good demand and there is hope of 
a still greater demand in the near future. 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency reports a good 
line of trade and sees no reason why there should not 
be an increased demand shortly. The agency’s mills 
are all running, and it is buying some material on the 
outside to handle its orders. 

The various plants around Centralia are nearly all 
running and, now that the holidays are over, there seems 
to be no reason why they should not continue to run 
steadily for the balance of the year. 

Many of the brokerage offices that had been doing 
a small business are now getting a nice line of trade, 
and they all feel that the prospects in the lumber busi 
ness are better than they have been for some time. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Tacoma, WASH., July 15.—Mills of the Tacoma dis 
trict are well supplied with orders and at least one 
of the big selling agencies is buying on the outside. 
Timbers, construction stuff and car material are mo\ 
ing along well. Factory stock is in good demani. 
Yard orders increase and the yard stock demand is 
much better than in June. On the whole, however, 
last week manifested some hesitancy by buyers be 
cause of the recent $2 and $1 advance. Millmen as 
sert they are holding out for the new price and will 
continue to do so. Export trade is in good shape with 
mills working for a $12 basis G list, although some 
orders are being taken at $11.50 and buyers are try- 
ing to make $11 stick. The export market may safely 
be placed as at $11.50 G with every prospect of mov 
ing to $12. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has its new 
ereosoting plant about completed and expects to dip 
its first blocks Saturday. One of its first contracts 
will be for the paving blocks for the new $500,000 
bridge the city is building to the tidelands factory 
district. The company’s sawmill is pounding right 
along well up to its capacity with day and_ night 
crews on. 

The lumber market is doing well with a good de- 
mand and the outlook very bright, according to Seere- 
tary Thorpe Babcock of the West Coast Lumber Mannu- 
facturers’ Association. He sees no black spots at all 
on the horizon. Mr. Babcock is much interested in 
the wood paving block campaign and is doing his best 
to help educate the public to the advantages of wood 
block over brick, asphalt or stone. The use of wooil 
block paving will be of direct and specific benefit to 
the lumber industry. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. finds the mar- 
ket holding its own very well and demand coming 
right along, so much so that with the quantity of or- 
ders on hand the company is forced to buy on the 
outside. Manager E. W. Demarest says no new busi- 
ness is accepted except at the $2 and $1 advance. The 
yard stock demand is reported strong and the general 
outlook very bright. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Co. is running steadily 
cutting about 75,000 feet per day and making a 
specialty of old growth fir and hemlock factory stock 
for which it finds a large demand. The general de- 
mand for lumber is very good, according to Secretary 
John E. Manley of this company, with indications 
that it will stay so and with prices better now than 
they have been for some time. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. is running principally to 
cargo business and President L. L. Doud says the mar- 
ket is very hopeful with every prospect that export 
business will be on a $12 basis G list. A large volume 
of lumber is moving from this plant, both in the 
foreign and coastwise trade. 

One of the features of the Pacific Logging Congress 
to be held here July 25-26-27 will be a trip to one of 
the big camps of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

The new Fir Tree Lumber Co. finds orders coming 
in satisfactorily and is doing a good business. Jerry 
G. Startup is vice president and manager of the com- 
pany, which makes a specialty of timbers and railroad 
material. 

The Howell-Hill-Ray Shingle Co. has been incor- 
porated -by Clarence*E. Hill, J. O. Howell and W. G. 
Ray. The capital stock is $9,000. The new company 
is allied with the Hill Lumber Co., of which Clarence 

Hill is at the head. 

Mills and Other Property Destroyed. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

TacoMA, WASH., July 15.—Fire Saturday afternoon 
destroyed property valued at $165,000 at Alder, 41 miles 
from Tacoma, on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, besides 
several buildings of the town. The loss includes the 
$150,000 sawmill, planing mill and shingle mill of the 
Reliance Lumber Co. The loss is well covered by insur 
ance. The mill property destroyed consisted of a saw- 
mill, planing mill, shingle mill, storage shed and drying 
shed. In addition, nearly 1,000,000 feet of sawed lum- 
ber was burned, together with a frame warehouse. ‘The 
sawmill had a daily capacity of 125,000 feet and the 
shingle mill of 200,000 shingles, according to G. L. 
Hatchell, manager of the company in Tacoma. ‘The 
plant had been idle about two years. The officers of 
the Reliance Lumber Co. are Charles E. Patten, Seattle, 
president; James G. Dickson, Tacoma, secretary; A. B. 
Graham, Seattle, vice president. 
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NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Evererr, WAsH., July 15.—The report otf Robert 
MeFarland, harbor master, for the period between 
January | to June 30, 1912, shows that 111. vessels 
called here during that time, 18 being sailing vessels 
and 93 steamers. During this time approximately 
62,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped from Everett. 
Shipments of piling and poles reached a total of 2,375,- 
000 feet, 76,000 pieces being moved. Two thousand five 
hundred creosoted piles, a total of 125,000 feet, were 
also shipped. The dredging of the harbor totaled 1% 
miles of new channel and included the removal of over 
200,000 cubie yards of material, 50,000 piles placed, 
5,000 cords of brush placed on harbor jetty and 40,000 
tons of stone placed on the brush in the jetty con- 
struction. 

According to the State industrial insurance commis- 
sion, in a statement covering the eight months’ opera- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, industrial 
insurance is costing employers less than casualty insur- 
anee, and of 5,200 — assessed for the compen- 
sation funds but 19 have failed to pay their contribu- 
tions. The following statement is made jn regard to the 
operation of the act : 

Notwithstanding the amount of money paid to injured 
workmen in compensation, the cost to employers in many 
cases is less than casuaity insurance. In class 10, lumber 
mills and loggers for instance, employers last year paid from 
$1.25 to $1.50 a thousand for casualty insurance protec- 
tion. So far it has cost them only 62% cents a thousand 
for eight months and the funds show a balance of $15,- 
596.19 to cover claims pending. Owing, however, to an 
unusual number of fatal accidents, and to be on the safe 
side, the commission has ordered a call for contributions 
for two lapsed months. ‘The product of this call will 
probably run the class for the rest of the year, thus indi- 
eating that the cost of insurance to class 10 employers 
will be between $1.05 and $1.25 a thousand. Practically 
the same conditions prevail in class 29, working in wood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Clough and daughter 
Norene, who have been traveling in the East for the last 
two months, have returned. While absent Mr. Clough 
looked after the interests of the Clark-Nickerson and 
Clough-Hartley companies’ mills. 

‘*Up to the ears in work,’’ was the way one lumber- 
man expressed the situation. Business and shipping 
offices have a healthful activity and the shingle manu- 
facturers have also found a big July business. 

The steamer Borealis cleared for Tahiti with 1,000,000 
feet of lumber loaded at the Crown Lumber Co.’s mill. 
Steamer Nome City loaded 400,000 feet at the Crown Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill and 600,000 feet at the Clark-Nickerson mill 
and finished with a deckload of poles for San Francisco. 
Schooner James Johnson finished loading 600,000 feet of 
iumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill and 300, 000 feet at 
the Crown mill and cleared for San Francisco. Steamer 
St. Michael cleared direct for Melbourne, Australia, after 
loading 800,000 feet of lumber at the Weyerhaeuser mill. 
The St. Michael had loaded 2,000,000 at Bellingham and a 
small amount at Tacoma before coming here. 

A timber deal representing a total of more than 
$1,000,000 was closed here Wednesday, the Stevens- 
Bird Lumber & Logging Co. purchasing the Forks Log- 
ging Co.’s holdings from F. R. Pendleton and H. 8. 
Gilkie, and also acquiring the property of the High 
Rock Logging Co. and the Stevens-Bird Lumber Co. 
The Forks Logging Co’s property alone brought over 
$500,000. The timber tract involved consists of 5,500 
acres located five miles south of Monroe and contains 
300,000,000 feet of the finest timber to be found in the 
Pacifie Northwest. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HOQuIAM, WASH., July 15.—Practically 
all the logging camps in the vicinity of Grays Harbor 
were shut down last week, but operations will be resumed 
July 16, by which time it is thought that the logging 
camps will have crews enough on hand to run. 

Frank H. Lamb, president of the Lamb Machine Co., 
made a recent trip to Lewis County for the purpose of 
installing engine and boilers in the mill of the Leuding- 
ham Bros. Lumber Co. Mr. Lamb’s company also re- 
cently installed a boiler and pump system for the Mark- 
ham Shingle Co. at Markham. 

On account of illness J. E. Brighton, who recently 
leased the Wray shingle mill at Elmm, has been com- 
pelled to give up his lease and return to his home in 
3allard. Mr. Wray is endeavoring to lease the mill so 
as to make possible his speedy departure for Idaho, 
where he has a large mill in process of construction. 

Owing to the continued rains which for the last week 
have completely soaked the Grays Harbor district, but 
little fear is now felt of forest fires, though the pre- 
cautions being taken by the loggers have not relaxed. 
During the last dry weather many of the large timber 
owners sent out parties of fire wardens at their own ex- 
pense, with instructions to patrol the timber holdings. 
This precaution seems to have been successful, as a num- 
ber of possibly serious forest fires were put out in time 
to prevent damage. 

The work of clearing away the debris following the 
burning of the General Package Co.’s large dry kilns 
has been nearly completed and reconstruction will begin 
within a short time. The dry kilns will be built along 
the line of the former kilns and with good weather it is 
expected that they will be finished in about two weeks. 

It is hoped that the Oregon-Washington Railroad will 
be ready to operate by July 15, when a logging train 
service will be started. The road, which was started two 
years ago, runs into the North River country 12 miles, 
with Cosmopolis as a starting point. Two logging com- 
panies have located on the North River this summer and 
are putting camps and machinery in readiness for opera- 
tion as soon as the road opens. These concerns are the 
Monarch Logging Co. and the Willapa Harbor Logging 
oy which together ship from 40 to 60 carloads of logs 
a day. 

The plant of the American Mill Co., which has been 
shut down for several days, has resumed operation and 


it is expected will run steadily during the summer. The 
shut-down was made in order to repair and overhaul the 
machinery. Manager Hulbert says that orders are more 
numerous than they have been for some time and that 
the market seems to be very promising. 

The large English “en te steamer Harlesden is berthed 
at the plant of the 8. EH. Slade Lumber Co., completing 
a cargo of 3,000,000 Pate of lumber for Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. At the SI: ide docks are two large wind-jammers 
and two steel steamers, which are all taking on coast- 
Wise cargoes. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 15.—In a decision handed 
down July 10, the State supreme court declared all of 
the property of the EK. K. Wood Lumber Co., the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Co. and the Earles-Cleary Lum- 
her & Shingle Co. to be within the bounds of the city 
of Bellingham and that therefore the corporations must 
pay taxes to the municipality. Other corporations with 
plants on the tideflats are affected by the decision. The 
suit was brought by the Pacifie American Fisheries 
against the city of Bellingham and Whatcom County, to 
enjoin the county from collecting the full amount of the 
taxes imposed by the county assessor. Other actions 
along the same line were started by lumber companies 
on the waterfront, but it was agreed that the fisheries 
case should be appealed to the higher court and the other 
contestants would abide by the result. The decision, 
which will mean that the local mills will have to pay 
thousands of dollars more taxes each year, in all prob- 
ability will be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The steamship Director is loading 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber at the wharf of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. for Liver- 
pool, England. Schooner Wm. Renton is loading 600,000 
fect of lumber at the same wharf for Oakland, Cal. 
Schooners Forest Home and the Holmes are loading cargoes 
of poles from the Nestos Timber: Co., at Sehome Dock, 
bound for the distributing station of the company at Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The Huntington Sash & Door Co. has been ineor- 
porated and will build a plant in Huntington, just 
across the international boundary line at Sumas. 

The main camp of the Lake Whatcom Logging Co. 
has been moved from Belfast to Alger, where the head- 
quarters will be for the next six years. J. J. Donovan, 
head of the company, declares that all of the camps of 
the company are operating at capacity. 

Whatcom County has employed a regular timber 
cruiser to cruise the timber for taxation purposes. The 
appointment was made following a dispute with the 
county assessor, who is alleged to have employed one 
man to do the work without the consent of the commis- 
sioners. The bill for this eruiser ran up to $1,010.33 
for one month and was rejected by the commissioners. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 15.—I. H. Lightner, formerly 
connected with the Metropolitan Lumber & Pole Co., 
of Seattle, has allied himself with the Pine Fir Co., of 
this city. He will look after the pole business for the 
local firm. This will be a new feature for the Pine Fir 
Co., as heretofore it has never dealt in poles or posts. 

The F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., operating a liae of 
retail yards in Lincoln County, is delayed in the estab- 
lishment of a number of new yards owing to the slow- 
ness of railroad construction in Lincoln County. The 
Northern Pacific is working a small crew of men on its 
extension to Peach and Bluestone. The road was ex- 
pected to have been completed by July 1, but it is now 
reported that the time cf opening will be a couple of 
months later. 

J. L. Fraser, secretary of the Pine Lumber Co., of Mil- 
waukee, was in the city last week, inspecting the mills of 
the territory and making a number of substantial purchases. 

George W. Whipple, president of the Advance Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Detroit, Mich., was in the district last 
week, on a buying tour. He placed a number of orders 
with the Panhandle Lumber Co. for early shipment. 

The Van Petten Lumber Co., of Ontario, Ore., has 
bought out the Crab Creek Lumber Co.’s yard at Pen- 
dleton and also the yard of the Ontario Lumber Co., at 
Ontario. ’ 

An order for 1,000,000 fruit boxes has been placed by 
the Washington Mill, for shipment to Colorado. Most 
of these will be used in the packing of peaches, the 
crop in Colorado being reported as one of the largest 
in the history of the State. In order to get this con- 
signment under way in time for the harvest the mill 
company is working an extra large crew of men and 
crowding every department. 

According to the Crescent Woodenware & Box Manu- 
facturing Co. the fruit crop of the country tributary to 
Spokane will be between four and five times as large as 
last: year. But it is declared many of the growers are 
slow in placing their orders for boxes. This delay the 
company attributes to the fact that last year’s crop was 
overestimated and nearly all the growers of this section 
placed box orders early, consequently paying a higher 
price than they would have been required to pay later 
in the season. A general rush for fruit boxes is expected 
by all the local manufacturers during August and Sep- 
tember. 

E. H. Polleys, president of the Volleys Lumber Co. of 
Missoula, was in Spokane last week. He reports crops in 
western Montana in excellent condition with prospects of 
one of the greatest yields in history. His mill is running 
full blast filling orders for the eastern market. 

B. F. Willis, sales manager of the Fidelity Lumber Co.. 
was -in Spokane last week from Newport. He reported that 
the Fidelity mill was busy at work on a cut of 10,000,000 
feet to fill an order for eastern shipment. 

Charles Cassidy, sales manager of the Dover Lumber Co., 
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of Dover, Idaho,. in Spokane last week, declared that the 
mill was working to capacity. 

k. G. Keiser, sales manager of the Panhandle and Black- 
well Lumber Companies with offices in the Old National 
Bank Building, returned July 9 from an_ extended trip 
through the East. He visited Chicago and other eastern 
cities. 

The Lakeside Lumber Co. has just closed a contract 
to furnish 248 window and door frames for the Inter- 
national Portland Cement Co.’s plant here. Manager 
Schumacher, of the lumber company, declared to-day 
that owing to its increase in business, a new addition 
50 by 125 feet will be built at once. 

The Hope Lumber Manufacturing Co. started opera- 
tion July 8 after a shutdown since February 1. The 
mill expects to put on a night shift soon. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co. has purchased the Twilight 
Lumber & Fuel Co.’s yard in this city. The yard was 
owned by R. A. Kellogg, former secretary of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Kellogg is 
yet undecided what branch of the business he will enter. 

Hovey C. Clark, well-known lumber and financial man of 
Minneapolis, who is on his way to Seattle and Portland to 
look over interests on the Coast, was a visitor in the city 
last week. Mr. Clark reported labor scarce in the Middle 
West, most of the common labor having been taken up_by 
the Canadian railroads construction work across the border 

Cc. H. Doyon, prominent lumberman of Devils Lake, N. 
Dak., was a visitor here last week. He stated that if the 
crops turn out as well as is expected throughout the Da- 
kotas there will be a great demand for western pine and 
other lumber products this fall. 

The Tri-State Cedar Co., which operates yards at 
Libby, Mont.; Boundary, Wash., and St. Maries, Idaho, 
will open a yard in Coeur d@’Alene city, according to 
announcement made last week. The concern deals exclu- 
sively in cedar poles and posts. The officers of the com- 
pany are J. A. Irvine, president; J. R. Kollinger, vice 
president; Neil Burrell, secretary, and C. J. Winton, 
treasurer. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Market Shows Improvement—Foreign Demand Con- 
tinues Excellent and Vessels are Being Chartered 
Months in Advance—Crop Prospects Excellent. 
PorTLAND, OrE., July 15.—The market shows steady 

improvement and the mills in this district are running 

day shifts and are booked up well in advance. Values 
have increased considerably but will go higher. The 
foreign demand continues strong in spite of the high 
freight rates and vessels are being chartered several 
months in advance. The local demand for building ma- 
terial is not as heavy as it was this time last year 
because of a falling off in building activity but the 
railroads are buying considerably for construction in 
this State. The log market remains firm with the sup- 
ply of available logs on hand steadily diminishing on 
account of the logging camps being idle. Fir logs are 
bringing $6, $9 and $12. Sash and door factories report 

a good volume of trade. 

Crop prospects were never brighter than to-day in the 
Pacific Northwest and as values will in ‘all probability 
he good, it is expected that much money will be placed 
in circulation here this fall and many farmers will be 
in position to make extensive improvements. The fruit 
crop is turning out fine and shipments of some varieties 
are now under way. The hop market is attractive to 
growers and indications are that Oregon will harvest a 
fair crop. . 

The fact that the battleship Oregon came to Portland 
last week and made the run up and down the Colum- 
bia and Willamette Rivers without a hitch or delay, 
demonstrates that Portland is located on one of the 
ereatest inland waterways in the world. The Oregon 
draws 28 feet when under way and about 27 feet when 
under anchor, the propellers having a tendency to sink 
it deeper in the water by their revolutions. [or sev- 
eral years the Government refused to allow the Oregon 
to enter the Columbia River as it was feared the vessel 
would probably have trouble because of lack of water, 
but the experience of last week demonstrated, as has 
been demonstrated before by many vessels in the mer- 
chant marine, that the depth of water and width of 
channel in the rivers between Portland and the sea is 
sufficient for even battleships drawing 28 feet. The 
channel at low water at the mouth of the Columbia 
River showed a depth of 2714 feet a few days ago when 
the Government completed its soundings, which means 
nearly 36 feet of water at high tide. The Government 
is now beginning the construction of the north jetty, 
the south jetty having been practically completed. The 
increased depth is attributed to the south jetty and it 
is the opinion of Government engineers 
that it will be more largely increased when 
the north jetty is completed. 

The Baker May Lumber Co., of Meskill, 
Wash., is planning to build a logging rail- 
road from Meskill to the Columbia River 
to be known as the Meskill & Columbia 
River Railway Co. The company is incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. 
The incorporators are George Ellsbury and 
Anna Robinson, of Centralia; B. F. and 
Ek. A. May and J. C. Dolphin, of Meskill. 


Shipping News in Brief. 
The Japanese steamer Hokotu Maru, which \, 


sailed from Otaru, Japan, a week ago for this 
port, is due to arrive here in two weeks to % 


load fir for China under charter to the China , a 


Import & Export Lumber Co. Coming this 
way the steamer is bringing a large ship- 
ment of Japanese oak logs for the 
Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Co., this 





city. With 1,331,000 feet of fir on board, the four-masted 
schooner W. H. Marston sailed from the mills of the St. 
Johns Lumber Co. last week for Valparaiso. The craft, 
which was recently bought by Harry Pennell, of the St. 
Johns Lumber Co., will return in about four months if all 
goes well to carry a second cargo of fir to Valparaiso. The 
cargo is being shipped by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. British 
steamer Riverforth has arrived to load 3,000,000 feet of fir 
at the mills of the Westport Lumber Co. at Westport and 
the Beaver Lumber Co. at Prescott for Australia. British 
ship Segura will finish loading about 2,000,000 feet of fir 
at the mills of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co. for Cape 
Town, South Africa. This cargo also is being shipped by 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. British ship Battle Abbey, which 
was here recently for a lumber cargo, has been chartered 
by J. J. Moore & Co. to carry another cargo of lumber to 
Australia. Balfour, Guthrie & Co. engaged the British 
steamer Clan Maciver to carry about 3,000,000 feet from 
this port to China in September. Barkentine Amaranth 
has been chartered to load for Valparaiso next December by 
Ilind, Rolph & Co., with option of loading for New Zealand. 
British barks Lord .Templeton and British Yeoman have 
been fixed by J. J. Moore & Co. to load on the Columbia 
River or Puget Sound for Sydney with option of the west 
coast or South Africa. 

The Government appropriation for cruising timber in 
Jackson County reserves has been exhausted and hence 
10 cruisers have quit work. This will delay the cruise 
and the sale of the mature timber. 

The Jackson County Fire Protective Association has 
put 23 men in the field to guard against forest fires. 
With 32 Federal Government guards the county will 
have 55 men in the field. Two years ago considerable 
damage was caused by forest fires in that county. This 
year the weather has not been such as to give incipient 
fires much of a start and during the last month few 
fires have been reported. 

Word comes from China that the Chinese Government 
is planning to rebuild the city of Hankow, badly 
wrecked during the revolution, and that it will be along 
the most modern lines. This news will be welcomed 
here among lumber manufacturers, for in the past much 
Oregon lumber has gone to Hankow for building pur- 
poses. In the last two years, however, the shipments 
have been small. At one time Hankow bought cargo 
after cargo of Oregon fir for construction purposes and 
it is expected that when the city is rebuilt Oregon will 
again come in for a big share of the lumber business. 

The new plant of the West Oregon Lumber Co., of 
which E. D. Kingsley is president and G. A. Griswold 
vice president, is now running satisfactorily, at Linnton, 
a suburb of Portland, and is turning out about 60,000 
feet of lumber a day. This mill was built to replace the 
one destroyed by fire last winter. 

Dr. L. P. MeKeehan was in Portland last week as a 
member of the Manila delegation to the Elks’ Grand Re- 
union, and as others of the party of 10, he will make a 
tour of the country boosting his city and the Islands in 
general, before starting for home. Dr. MecKeehan is a 
versatile business man for not only does he practice medi- 
cine but he is also interested in the lumber business, runs a 
plantation, a wholesale establishment and a drug company. 
Ile says the islands offer so many opportunities that it is 
impossible to mention them all. 

W. C. Miles, the well-known lumberman of central Wash- 
ington, was in Portland during the Elks’ convention week 
and participated in the big parade and the doings. 
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DOUBLE SURFACER FOR BOX SHOOKS AND 
SIMILAR WORK. 


To meet the demand for high speed as well as good 
work in the planing of box shooks and stock of similar 
character, the S. A. Woods Machine Co. has designed 
its No. 450 surfacer, which it claims is capable of ful- 
filling the highest demands in any direction. The speed 
of this machine ranges from 200 to 300 lineal feet a 
minute, although for factories not requiring such a heavy 
duty tool the company supplies its No. 59 surfacer 
which is built single and double the same as No. 450. : 

The Woods Co., known as ‘‘ The Planer Specialists, ’’ has 
undertaken to give the manufacturing details of the 
machine the closest attention with a view to providing 
increased capacity as well as to get the greatest per- 
centage of lumber from the stock that passes through 
the machine. Specializing as it does in this class of 
machinery the company has been enabled to develop 
modern construction and pui into vogue many short cuts 
in the dressing of lumber. Among the principal features 
claimed for ‘‘The Planer of Woods’’ are ease of opera- 
tion, accessibility of all parts and the simplicity and 
effectiveness of adjustments, together with the many 
mechanical accessories that go to make up the equip- 
ment of a modern planer. 

The Woods surfacers are constructed to take two, 
three, four or more boards at a time, depending upon 
the width. When feeding two, three or more boards at 
a time the Woods surfacer automatic feeding table is 
used. The company claims that this equipment means an 
increase in the production amounting to 100 per cent 
improvement in efficiency. : 
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NO. 450 DOUBLE SURFACER (FRONT VIEW) MADE BY THE 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San Francisco, July 15.—Growing crops were bene- 
fited by the late rains, although hay and late cherries 
were somewhat damaged. Shipments of deciduous fruits 
are close to last year’s figures and prices average fully 
as high this season. California business conditions are 
good, with prospects for great improvement in the fall, 
with corresponding increase in lumber consumption. 

Everyone is optimistic in all branches of the lumber 
trade. It is understood that the northern advance is 
to be followed up here and that lumber quotations on 
domestic shipments in future will be made on a mill 
basis. About $9 base at the mill is the price expected 
on common fir. Of course it will take a little time to 
work off old business, but many of the northern mills 
are well cleaned up. 

Movement of redwood of all grades to the various 
markets is excellent, and mills are well supplied with 
orders throughout the California redwood belt. Cedar 
shingles have advanced 10 cents here and redwoods are 
extremely firm. 

The outlook for white and sugar pine lumber is en- 
couraging, with eastern shipments going forward at a 
normal rate. Accumulations of shop grade are not large. 
Box shooks are being cut in quantities to supply the 
regular demand, and the waste is being worked up more 
thoroughly than ever before. 

Last week 160 mortgages were filed. The aggregate 
amount of mortgage loans and other transactions based 
on city real estate for the week was $929,000. Sales of 
San Francisco city property during the first six months 
of the year aggregated $22,000,000. The number of 
building contracts filed for record last week was 49, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $508,000. 
This shows a sharp improvement over the past two weeks. 

It is announced that a 14-story class A hotel is to be 
erected on the property of the Clift Estate on the 
southeast corner of Geary and Taylor Streets at an esti- 
mated cost of $350,000. There will be 286 rooms, each 
with a private bath, in the steel frame structure. 

The oil-burning steamer John <A. Hooper, to be 
launched July 29, is being constructed for Sudden & 
Christenson, of San Francisco for the lumber trade 
between Grays Harbor and San Pedro, Cal. It will have 
a carrying capacity of about 2,500,000 feet of lumber. 

An additional steamship line to connect the North 
Pacific coast with Australia is to be established, with a 
fleet of eight big oil-burning cargo vessels. The line is 
to be known as the Crown Line, and will be inaugurated 
by J. J. Moore & Co., who have been dispatching steam- 
ers at intervals from the Coast to the British colonies. 
The steamers of the new line will run from 9 to 10 
knots an hour. 

Prospects are good for an unusually large number of 
seagoing log rafts for California this season. The second 
one left down the Columbia River Monday for the sea, 
bound for San Francisco. The Benson raft, for San 
Diego, is now en route after grounding at the start. 

Receipts of lumber by sea this week are about normal. 
Rail receipts for June were 1,640,000 feet. 

Kruse & Banks are putting the finishing touches on the 
steam schooner they are building for the Estabrook 
Co., of San Francisco, and expect to place the craft in 
the water on Coos Bay inside of a fortnight. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co., reports a big increase in the cut of lumber at the 
new mill on Klamath Lake since the double shift was 
recently put on. About 140,000 feet of lumber will be 
cut in 24 hours and the crew of employees in the mill 
and woods will be increased to about 220 men as soon 
as they can be secured. A logging channel has been cut 
through the swamp from Klamath Lake near Pelican 
Bay to facilitate the handling of logs from the tract 
of timber purchased from the Government in the Crater 
National Forest. A logging road has been built so that 
train loads of logs can be hauled to the canal, whence 
the company’s steamer Klamath tows the log rafts to 
the mill. 

W. W. Lane, who is to bave charge of the construc- 
tion of the sawmill plant for the Towle Bros., is at 
Quiney and has a foree of men doing the preliminary 
work, such as grading and other road building. The 
millsite is being prepared for the machinery. 

The James Wisnom Lumber Co. and the San Mateo 
Lumber Co. have consolidated under the name of the 
Loop-Wisnom Lumber Co. The yard on First Avenue 
will be closed and all the business transferred to the 
James Wisngm yards at Railroad and 2nd Avenue, Red- 
wood City. The new company is incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, divided into 1,000 shares at a 
par value of $50 each. The company is incorporated 
for the purpose of selling lumber at San Mateo. F. S. 
Loop, William Chatham, L. R. Weismann, James and 
John Wisnom have subscribed one share each. 

The big white pine plant of the Danaher Pine Co., 
formerly owned by the El Dorado Lumber Co., is now 
operating with more than 250 employees and making 
shipments by rail. The sawmill is at Pino Grande and 
the cutting-up plant and yards at Camino. 

Plans for the fresh-water and fire-protection systems at 
the Exposition are under way. In June about 250,000 
cubie yards of material were deposited in the fill. During 
the present month material has been deposited at the rate 
of about 20,000 cubic yards a day. The sea-wall has been 
completed and the contractors have about completed the 
fill they have been making between Buchanan and 
Webster Streets. Bids have been called for the filling 
in of lands in the Presidio and adjacent thereto. Bids 
for the construction of a fence about the Exposition 
grounds are to be received the same day. 


Laborers under the direction of John McLaren, land- 
scape engineer of the Exposition, are now preparing trees 
for planting, and the water supply system for the nursery 


has been installed. Bids will be received on July 23 
tor the construction of three green houses, one pottit ig 
louse and the heating plant in the Presidio. 

William Hf. Murphy and Temple E. Door, directors of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., arrived from the east this week on 
their annual inspection trip, accompanied by C. Hayward 
Murphy, Henry Nienstedt and J. H. Emmert, the secretary 
of the company. The party left yesterday for Scotia 
escorted by President C. W. Penoyer and General Sales 


Agent J. Il. Brown. ‘They will look over the m: iny improve- 
ments that have been made at the two big redwood mills 
at that point during the last few months. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co.. 
this city, has returned from a trip to Astoria, where he has 
a large tir mill. 

Ira B. Bennett, of 
recreation. 

T. S. Bullock, president of the Standard Lumber Co., is 
a recent arrival from Sonora, where sugar pine lumber is 
moving rapidly. He says an additional sawmill is to be 
built in the mountains. 

Lester W. David, of Seattle, who is interested in wood 
pulp plants in British Columbia, as well as in sawmills in 
the Pacific Northwest, is a San Francisco visitor. 

BE. K. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
returned from a trip to Los Angeles. 

W. E. Wilkes, a lumberman of Se: attle, has arrived from 
the north. 

C. A. Ninnocks, a shingle manufacturer of Minneapolis, 
is spending a few days in the city. 

J. M. Leaver, superintendent of machinery for the Pacific 
Lumber Co., has arrived from southern California, where he 
inspected the wood working plant at Wilmington. 

Clark L. Poole, head of “Clark L. Poole & Co., a Chicago 
timber bonding house, is spending a few days in the city 
while touring “the Coast. 

H. B. Muir, a lumberman of W illits, 
days in the city. 

W. B. Thurman, who has white pine door manufacturing 
interests at Madera, is among recent arrivals, as is H. W. 
Swiit, of Fresno, head of the Fresno Lumber & Flume Co., 
with a large plant at Clovis. 

J. V. Snieaton, general manager of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., has returned to Oakland after spending several 
weeks at Marshfield. 

A. J. Russell, who recently accompanied G. K. Wentworth, 
one of the owners of the Portland Lumber Co., from Los 
Angeles to this city, will take a short vacation in the coun- 
try. Mr. Wentworth has just returned to Chicago via 
Vortland. 

W. R. Thorsen, 
ber Co., 
summers. 

Otis Russell Johnson, 


Sanger, is in the city for a little 


has 


is spending a few 


who is at the head of the West Side Lum- 
hus arrived from Tuolumne, where he spends his 


a son of C. R. Johnson, president 


of the Union Lumber Co., has gone to Fort Bragg with his 
bride, where he holds an important position in connection 
with the redwood lumber operations. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., July 15.—Demand for redwood shingles 
continues strong. ‘Thirty-two shinglemills are operat- 
ing in the county, yet the market needs more shingles. 
The call is not confined to any particular grade, both 
No. 1 clear and *A* having ready sale at $1.55 and 
$1.15 respectively, on wharves, Eureka. Freight rates 
on shingles from Humboldt Bay to San Francisco have 
advanced 2% cents a thousand, the going rate at this 
time being 2714 cents on shingles packed California, or 
short count, and 324 cents on the full count pack. To 
San Pedro the rates are 32% cents and 35 cents re- 
spectively. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s resaw department, which 
has been under construction for the last two months, is 
nearly completed, and the milling equipment is now being 
installed. The building is 75 by 140 feet, and will con- 
tain two horizontal resaws, one edger, one shingle 
machine, one shake machine, one rip and two cut-off 
saws. The entire department will be motor driven. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is planning the erection of a 
planing mill at Scotia, to adjoin its sawmiils. At present 
this company has but one planing mill, operated in Wil- 
mington, Cal., which is not capable of handling the San 
Francisco and interior demands. Both mills at Scotia 
are in full operation, cutting 400,000 feet a day. This 
lumber is taken from the sorting table by a monorail 
system, the equipment having just been finished at the 
old mill. Like the other mills, those at Scotia are work- 
ing strong on tie orders, for which charters have been 
named to lift cargoes very shortly. 

One tie cargo was completed yesterday, being lifted 
by the British steamer Stanley Dollar, which took on 
42,500 pieces, measuring 1,360,000 feet, and valued at 
$16,320, for Salina Cruz, Mexico. 

In about two weeks the new stack of the Western 
States Gas & Electric Co. will be completed, enabling 
the Bayside Lumber Co. to reopen its plant. Inasmuch 
as the Bayside mill obtains its power from the electric 
company, it has had to remain closed since the stack 
was first started, several weeks ago. However, the Bay- 
side company’s logging department on Jacoby Creek is 
running full blast. 

Great interest is being manifested by Humboldt 
County timber owners in the outcome of the present ses- 
sion of the board of equalization, which will definitely 
settle the question of assessments on timberlands for 
this year, the question having been brought before it by 
the timbermen in the form of a petition for a reduction 
in the tax rate, which, they claim, has been arbitrarily 
inereased 50 per cent over last year’s assessments. 
Records at the county assessor’s office show the assessed 
valuation of property in Humboldt County to have in- 
creased $5,270,191 during the last year, practically all 
of the increase being on timberlands. Companies and 
individuals owning large tracts residing away from Hum- 
boldt have appointed representatives to look after their 
interests. The work of compiling data to be presented 
to the board has been carried on quietly for some time. 
The timbermen claim that no increase is made on farm- 
ing, ranch or dairy lands, and are putting up a stiff 
fight against the advance on timberlands. 
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And Interior Trim to match as 
- manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co: 


Macon, Georgia. 
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Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. 
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Our 

Specialty— 
RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 





H. M. GRAHAM, Pres, & Gen. Mer. We use 
G. J. POPE, Vice-Pres, American Lumberman 
Je Re McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas. Telecode. 











Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 


LUMBER CITY, GA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED GUM 


EXRTA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


BAND SAWN LUMBER. COMPLETE PLANING MILL. 








Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


WE USE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE. 


—YELLOW PINE— 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 



































REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
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“Roper” 
Products 


have long been famous for quality and 
dependability. They are known to be 
high grade and the standard does not vary. 

Some retailers won't handle any others 
because they want their customers to be 
satishied with the lumber they buy and the 
retailers know from past experience that 
“Roper” will please. 

We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 








and constantly carry a large stock on hand. 
Our daily output is 500,000 feet and we 
ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


. I. MILLARD, President. 
1865 NORFOLK, VA. 1911 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bidg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - - NEWYORK. 
Prudential Building, - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
170 SummerStreet, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C, Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 


m.<. 
PINE 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 









































In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 





Fosburgh Lumber 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
























GUY I. BUELL, President 
M. S. TREMAINE, Vice-President 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer 
G. L. HUME, Secretary 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Kiln Dried 
North Carolina Pine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine and Cypress 


General Sales Offices Mills 
200 FIFTH AVENUE SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK SPRING HOPE, N.C. 


























WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 16.—-George C. Brown & Co., 
with headquarters in the Falls Building, this city, have 
filed articles with the secretary of state of Arkansas, 
announcing F, R. Stratton as State agent to succeed 
W. E. Jones. The articles filed say that the company 
has $90,000 of its capital stock, which is $150,000, em- 
ployed in Arkansas. George C. Brown & Co. have a 
large mill at Proctor, Ark., and Mr. Stratton will make 
his headquarters there. The firm owns extensive timber- 
lands in that immediate section, having purchased 6,400 
acres from R. J. Darnell (Ine.) last year. 

Indications point toward the establishment of a traftic 
bureau in the interest of lumber shippers of Memphis 
in the near future. John H. Walker, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Bureau at Washington, has been in Mem- 
phis for some days looking after this matter. He laid 
his proposition before the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
at a special meeting of that body recently and it received 
indorsement. The club, as an organization, can not es- 
tablish or maintain a bureau. Mr. Walker is therefore 
calling upon local lumber firms, with a view to securing 
their cooperation. 

The weather in the immediate territory the last two 
days has been very favorable for logging work. Rain- 
fal! has been rather heavy in north Mississippi and west 
Alabama and there are complaints of mills being behind 
with orders on account of the interruption to business, 
particularly plants in the Meridian district. Practically 
all of the local mills are in operation and are making 
very satisfactory progress. 

The car situation at Memphis is satisfactory, with the 
exception of some complaint regarding the Illinois Cen- 
tral. This road has been handicapped ever since the 
strike of its employees last fall. It is claimed that cars 
are not moved promptly after they have been loaded and 
that it is very difficult to secure effective tracing of 
ears after they have been forwarded. The other roads 
are supplying all the cars needed and the car situation 
is really better than usual at this time of year. At some 
points outside of Memphis, however, there is some diffi- 
culty in securing all the cars needed and this retards 
prompt handling of rush lumber and timber orders. 

Maj. Clarke S. Smith, who is in charge of the work 
of repairing the levees throughout the Mississippi Valley 
under the terms of the appropriation recently made by 
Congress for this purpose, declares that all the repairs 
will be completed by December 31, of this year. He 
says that contracts have been awarded for the greater 
part of this work and that the Government reserves the 
right to put in as many men as it sees fit at the expense 
ot the contractors if they do not employ enough men to 
complete the contracts by the date indicated. This 
assurance is very satisfactory to lumber interests of this 
section, many of whom have extensive holdings which 
were affected by the recent breaks in the levee system 
and are exposed to further damage until such time as the 
levees have been completely repaired. 

C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., left Memphis 
Saturday evening. He sailed early this week from New 
York for Europe, where he will spend several weeks. 
Mr. Ransom is secretary and treasurer of the Gayoso 
Lumber Co. and has always been prominently identified 
with the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

The H. H. Hitt Lumber Co. has removed its head- 
quarters from Falkville, Ala., to Decatur. It is building 
a big band mill at that point and headquarters in future 
will be maintained there. The mill at Falkville will be 
continued in operation, but the general offices will be 
in Decatur. H. H. Hitt is president of this company. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16.—The lumber trade for 
the last week has been of good volume and the fall pros- 
pects are very encouraging. Much lumber is still in the 
woods. The continued rains throughout this section have 
prevented it from being moved to the railroads, so the 
millmen are behind with their orders. As soon as per- 
manent open weather comes and these stocks begin to 
reach this market there will be busy times at the mills, 
as the delayed shipments resulting from long continued 
low stocks will begin to move. The local lumbermen 
have just completed their stock-taking and the result is 
that business for the first six months of 1912 shows a 
considerable increase over the same period of 1911. Gen- 
erally the business for this year has been fully 25 per 
cent heavier than last, although some dealers report as 
much as a 50 per cent increase, while at least one local 
dealer says his business for the last six months was 100 
per cent better than for the first half of’last year. 

It is problematical whether or not the production of 
lumber will or can catch up with demands by fall, but 
even with a maximum production the prices will doubt- 
less remain firm, with frequent advances not unlikely. 
The hardwood people are constantly refusing orders for 
delivery even at 30 and 60 days unless the prices offer 
a fair margin to make room for possible advances. 

The yellow pine market is more promising than for 
several years. Country trade has not yet opened up and 
with manufacturers already considerably behind on ship- 
ments only substantial advances can be expected when 
the present heavy demands are augmented by the calls 
from the rural districts. Crops are in fair condition, 
although the fruit has been threatened with serious dam- 
age as a result of the continued rains. Harvesting will, 
like all farm work, be late this year and consequently 
the demands from the farmers are not likely to material- 
ize until early fall. 


Gilleland & Co. are investigating with a view to 
locating a large plant at Clarksville, Tenn. They own 
a fine site near the river and will probably invest $10,000 
in the plant and handle all kinds of timber. 

Those local members of the trade who will attend the 
fishing outing at ‘‘Camp Lively,’’ the summer home of 
C. M. Morford. near MeMinnville, will leave Nashville 
July 19 and 15 members of the local club expect to 
attend, spending the week end with their generous host. 

The big hardwood mill of the Althauser-Webster- 
Weaver Lumber Co. at Parmleyville, Ky., will be in 
operation about August 1 with a daily capacity of 
15,000 feet. The shipping point will be Oz, Ky. Much 
of the output will be shipped direct to Cincinnati. 





FROM A MICHIGAN HARDWOOD CENTER. 


CADILLAC, Micu., July 16—The 50 students of the 
Biltmore Forest School under Dr. C. A. Schenck in camp 
near Cadillac are taking the dimensions of trees and 
estimating the value of standing timber, the amount of 
merchantable lumber, number of feet, laying lines for 
the extension of railroad tracks and are looking at this 
alfalfa field and that field of grain. 

The Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Co. is prepar- 
ing to run a spur track into the Williams Bros. Co, 
timber near Almira in order to load the logs at Almira 
and transport them to Cadillac over the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana road. 

George Petrie, of the St. Johns Table Co., of Cadillac, 
is one of the foremost of the advertising men among the 
furniture dealers of this district. This company has a 
large exhibit at the furniture exposition in Grand Rapids 
and Mr. Petrie is using stereopticon pictures of his 
products for the enlightenment of his customers and 
friends. Mr. Petrie reports an excellent spring trade 
and that the fall trade is starting in much stronger than 
usual. 

G. A. Swanson, of Tustin, has bought 140 acres of 
standing timber in Osceola County, said to be of excel- 
lent quality. “It was to have been cut and shipped to 
Reed City for veneer, but the burning of the veneer 
plant at that place caused the suspension of operation. 
The timber is estimated at 1,500,000 feet and Mr. 
Swanson will erect a mill on the land and cut the timber 
this coming winter. 

Cedar railroad ties are becoming scarce in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan and the railroads are looking 
around for substitutes, which have been found in maple 
and beech ties, a large number of which were cut last 
year and a larger number will be cut this year. The 
New York Central lines buy a large proportion of these 
ties, which are moved to a point near Toledo, where they 
are treated, and it is claimed that after treatment one 
of these maple or beech ties will outlive the best oak 
tie that can be purchased. Other railroads are looking 
into the question of hardwood ties, and it is possible 
that a treating plant will be erected: at some point in 
the western part of the State whereby the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana and other interested roads in that locality 
will be able to use the ties. 

Negotiations have been closed between the Ludington 
Board of Trade and M. Reichardt & Co., of Chicago, for 
the establishment of a piano factory at Ludington. The 
new coneern is to occupy the big three-story Tubbs fac- 
tory, the equipment of which was recently acquired by 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., July 17.—Lumbermen of Bristol 
report that trade is a little dull at present but not such 
as to cause any unusual concern. There is considerable 
business on the books of the local lumbermen for ship- 
ment during the remainder of the summer and the fall. 

‘“*Trade is a little quiet just now,’’ said George W. 
Peter, of the Peter-McCain Lumber Co. ‘‘It is the usual 
summer dull period and indications are that business will 
be brisk again before long.’’ 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. is operating on a large 
scale near Proctor, N. C. Timber is now being cut from 
the headwaters of Walker’s Creek, a tributary to Hazel 
Creek. The company owns a large area of timber in 
Swain County. 

R. E. Wood, of the R. Ek. Wood Lumber Co., of Baltimore, 
which operates extensively in this section of the South, 
was a_ business visitor in Bristol this week. 

H. M. Hoskins, of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip on the road in the interest of his 
business. 

H. P. Wyman, of the Came-Wyman Lumber Co., and Bris- 


tol Door & Lumber Co., returned this week from a trip to 
Michigan and other States. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 17.—Improvement in demand 
for quartered oak was one of the features of the market 
last week. Some of the more experienced lumbermen 
in this market have pointed out that the demand swings 
back and forth, like a pendulum, and suggest that since 
everybody is making and selling plain oak at present, the 
chances favor quartered oak becoming a trade leader 
next fall because of a scarcity of the stock which is 
likely to develop. At present, of course, there is still 
an ample supply, but the demand has been sufficient to 
move most of the surplus, so that handlers of the com- 
modity are feeling optimistic as to the future. 

Louisville lumbermen are much pleased because of 
the plans for reduction of express rates. The movement 


for this improvement was started here, the board of 


trade, of which most of the lumbermen are members, 
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having initiated the reform some time ago. As sawmills 
and other wood-working plants use express service fre- 
quently in securing machinery and supplies, a reduction 
in rates will mean considerable saving to them. 

Lumbermen and veneer mill owners in New Albany, 
Ind., profit by the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, handed down last Friday, whereby rates 
from the South to the Indiana city must be put on a 
parity with those to Louisville. The New Albany ship- 
pers, who presented the case through the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, proved that the rule 
is to treat the north bank and south bank cities of the 
Ohio River the same in the matter of rates, and that 
New Albany has been almost the only exception. Here- 
tofore some of the railroads have charged the Louisville 
rate plus the bridge toll, while others have charged the 
Louisville rate plus the full local to New Albany. The 
shippers there will save the bridge toll, in most cases, 
and in others the amount of the local rate between 
Louisville and New Albany, the southern roads being re- 
quired in both cases to absorb the difference. Among 
the concerns affected are: Heimberger & Drinkard Veneer 
Mills, Indiana Veneer & Panel Co., New Albany Box 
& Basket Co., New Albany Veneering Co., Roberts & 
Conner Veneer Co., and the Wood Mosaic Co., which 
operates a sawmill and flooring plant. 

George Tomlinson, of Winchester, will shortly begin 
the erection of a planing-mill and tobacco hogshead man- 
ufacturing plant. A site has been secured, and the plant 
will be completed by September 15. It will produce 
1,000 hogsheads a day and will be the largest plant 
of its kind. The plant will be of mill construction, and 
will be 82 by 208 feet. It will have its own power plant. 

A. E. Norman, president of the Norman Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip to the company’s new mill at Holly 
Ridge, La. The — is doing fine work and will soon be 
ready to ship. arry Norman, vice-president of the com- 
pany, is still in Holly Ridge. 

Members of the Booker-Cecil Co. are showing much ability 
in the baseball line. P. G. Booker is playing third base for 
the Sutcliffe team in the Saturday Afternoon League, and 
Stuart R. Cecil, the other-member of the concern, is hold- 
ing down left field for the same team. The league is the 
fastest amateur organization in Louisville. 

Many salesmen of local lumber companies visited buyers 
last week, on account of greater activity shown in the 
consuming centers. J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons; 

E. Davis, of the Mengel Box Co.; Harry Gates, of the 


Gc. 
Louisville Point Lumber Co., and Harry Kline, of the 
Louisville Veneer Mills, have been on trips of this nature. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 16.—Business with the hard- 
wood manufacturers of southern Indiana continues very 
good. The weather has been hot during the last week 
and this is what the lumbermen have been wanting. 
They now hope to get out more logs and believe that 
logs will be coming in all right by August 1. Collec- 
tions are reported good. Practically all the hardwood 
mills in this section are running on full time. 

Mayor J. H. Moeller, well-known stave and lumber 
dealer at Mt. Vernon, Ind., will make the race for the 
nomination for Congress in the first Indiana district on 
the Republican ticket and his friends predict he will be 
nominated without opposition. Mayor Moeller is a 
member of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club and one of 
the best known lumbermen in southern Indiana. 

Charles H. Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Co., 
reports the planing mill business very good at this time. 
Practically all the planing mills in Evansville are being 
operated on full time, and it is expected that trade will 
remain active the balance of the season. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, 
says trade is good and that all the veneer mills in this 
section are being operated on full time. 

Benjamin Bosse, head of the Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
niture Co., this city, has returned from a business trip 
to Indianapolis and the central part of the State. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
is attending the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Ashe- 
ville, N. © 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, July 15.—Activity continues in cen- 
tral Ohio despite the intense heat which has retarded 
building. Orders are coming in well from manufacturing 
establishments and from retailers. The usual dullness 
attending the midsummer inventory period is almost 
altogether absent and trade is keeping up well. One of 
the best features of the trade is the desire by retailers 
to have their orders shipped at once, indicating that their 
stocks are light. Factories also are desiring immediate 
shipment on all orders. Lumbermen are united in saying 
that the indications are good for a continuation of active 
trade during the fall at least. A considerable amount of 
building is in progress and projected and dealers are 
expecting a good trade from this time on. 

The movement is good in all grades and there is no 
accumulation, especially in hardwoods. Sound wormy 
chestnut is selling well and the same is true of the lower 
grades of basswood. Cypress is moving better and stocks 
are scarce. Hemlock is a good seller in every locality. 
Collections are improved, especially in certain sections. 


W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says prices 
ure holding up remarkably well and there is no tendency 
to weaken in any line. 

H. C. Creith, head of the H. C. Creith Lumber Co., has 
returned from a business trip to St. Louis and Chicago. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & Cu., 
suys business is holding up remarkably well under the cir- 
cumstances and the outlook is considered good. 

. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says orders 
and inquiries are coming in a little better and that the tone 
of the market is better. 

H. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says the 
market in yellow pine remains steady and stiff. The pros- 
pects are considered good. A 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column Co., says trade 
iS holding up well with prices firm. 

. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., says the 
ie is about normal and that the price list is holding 
up well. 


Edward Giesey, of H. H. Giesey & Bro., reports a season- 
ably quiet market. 

H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber 
Co., says trade is running along steadily with prices holding 
up well, and that a scarcity of dry stocks is affecting the 
volume of business. 

. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., reports a good 
irade in both hardwoods and yellow pine, with prices ex- 
tremely firm. 

I’, B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., said: 


Business in July so far has surpassed that of July, 1911 
and 1910, and is also far ahead of June business. Every 
variety and grade of hardwoods is moving well and orders are 
especially good on poplar, which has accumulated slightly. 
Panel No. 1 poplar has been a good seller in many localities. 
Stocks in the hands of retailers are still light and they are 
buying from hand to mouth. Manufacturers are also buying 
better and dry stocks in jobbers’ hands are light. I look for 
a continuation of good trade. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 16.—Cincinnati has been vis- 
ited by one of the hotiest spells in recent years, with 
continual rain, but business has been little interrupted 
and building both in the suburbs and the city is as heavy 
as at any time during the last three or four years. Yel- 
low pine retail yardmen are doing a land-office business, 
as also are planing mill men. Of stock sizes in all 
kinds of millwork there has been much difficulty in se- 
curing shipments promptly and local mills are running 
overtime to supply the demand for custom or special 
orders. Stocks on hand have been badly broken in sup- 
plying demands. There is still some delay in getting 
stock from southern mills as wanted and wholesalers 
have a large volume of business moving constantly, but 
not as fast as they would like. 

The hardwood men are well pleased with conditions 
at present and prospects. Many inquiries are being re- 
ceived and quotations at top prices result in orders. 
Receipts for the first six months this year are below 
normal on account of early spring difficulties in produc- 
ing sections, but new siock has been arriving fast during 
the last 60 days and there is now ample stock to take 
care of the heavy business being handled by hardwood 
dealers, who, however, are not able to get much stock 
ahead, but have not experienced any difficulty in sup- 
plying the trade so far. Despite usual summer dullness, 
from present indications there will be very little letup 
this season. Many lumbermen are away on short vaca- 
tions, but none of them care to stay long or go very far, 
preferring to stay close to business and get the benefit 
of the splendid demand that prevails. 

The following visitors were in the city this week, and 
on Tuesday afternoon were the guests of E. O. Robinson, 
of Mowbray & Robinson, at a luncheon at the Business 
Men’s Club: 

W. A. Hadley, of the S. Hadley Lumber Co., Chatham, 
Ont.; Emerson D. Tennant, sales manager of the Rat 
Portage Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, Man.; William M. 
Stephenson, Supreme Representative, Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, St. Paul, Minn.; President W. E. DeLaney, of 


the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, and Secretary Doster of the same association. 








WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., July 17.—Fire at the yard of the 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. on Sunday night caused 
a loss of $300. It is believed to have been of incendiary 
origin, like other similar fires lately. 

Hugh McLean has been making a trip to Canada 
within the last week. The yard of the McLean Lumber 
Co. has lately been adding a good amount of plain oak 
to its supplies here. 

Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling report trade in hardwoods 
a shade better this month than last, but call business 
rather quiet. Mr. Darling starts on a vacation auto- 
mobile trip this week. 

J. N. Seatcherd has returned from his farm at Lon- 
don, Ont., after a few days sojourn there. He was 
suffering from a bad cold when he went away, but is 
now able to attend to business as well as usual. 

O. E. Yeager’s yard finds a good demand for maple 
and is selling some ash, poplar and oak. Trade is rather 
quiet, but is up to the average of recent weeks and 
prices hold firm. 

President W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
returns this week from his mill in the Adirondacks. The 
office reports a good demand for spruce lumber from 
the Adirondack mill. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND RApPIps, MIcH., July 17.—Wholesale business 
remains good while the retail market is unusually active 
for this time of year. Yellow pine has reached a high 
mark with white pine following closely in its wake. 
Mahogany and other imported woods are in steady 
demand, while locally hemlock in all grades is breaking 
all previous records. 

Regarding this, C. E. Strand, of the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Co., says: 

Business in general is unusually brisk and there has been 
no midseason lull as yet. Although I have nothing extraor- 
dinary to report I can say that in the matter of sales 
hemlock is going marvelously well. I believe that fully 90 
aoe” of our sales are hemlock of the first and second 
grades, 

A. M. Manning, of the Stearns Co. and secretary of 
the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, is of the 
opinion that hemlock will, especially in the cheaper 
grades, surpass all previous records. No. 4 Cadillac 
grade, for instance, has advanced over $4 a thousand 
sinee last January. ‘The same is true of the Wisconsin 
grade. Last year it could be bought for $6 or $6.50 a 
thousand at the mals, while now it is quoted at about 
$10. Prices for delivery are between $13 and $14. It 
is reasonable to attribute this to the wet autumn and 
the heavy fall of snow last winter, which have made dry 
stock extremely hard to obtain. 

H. C. Harper, of Tucker & Harper, says: 

Business has been good all spring. Yellow pine is at a 
very high point and gives indication of going up still far- 
ther. 5 good, steady call for white pine, poplar and other 
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HE above clump of trees 
taken haphazardly on our 
timber holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees ranging 
in diameter from 16” to 24”. 
This is virgin growth, sound 
and straight, enabling us to 
produce a good proportion of 
the higher grades so desirable 
for interior work and finish. 
Throughout our operations 
quality and low cost of pro- 
duction has been given care- 
ful consideration and as a 
result we are able to fill or- 
ders satisfactorily year in and 
year out. 
If you are interested in get- 
ting better quality and ser- 


vice for your money, drop us 
a postal telling us your needs. 
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SURRY LUMBER CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 






Manufacturers 





BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 

















If You Seek Quality 


There is no need look- 
ing farther. Order 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N. C. PINE FLOORING 
CEILING, ROOFERS, Etc. 
CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, 8%": 














Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
ills, Capacity 100,000 perday. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., Colum- 
bia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 








General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 








WE WILL NOT MIX GRADES 


HADENTINE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS and N.C. PINE 


We appreciate inquiries from responsible buyers and 
request price and stock lists from reliable shippers. 


BOTH TELEPHONES CAMDEN, N. J. 








N.C. and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. 


Inquiries solicited and prompt 
Shipments guaranteed. 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 
Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE — 


“cgi " YELLOW PINE 














soft woods on which the market is firm with a rising tend- 
ency, is felt. Scarcity of dry stock, I think, has much to 
do with high prices, especially in hemlock. The market for 
white cedar shingles is steady with a slight increase in 
evidence. 

The general reports of good business among retailers 
if not caused directly has at least been greatly stimu- 
lated by the most prosperous building year seen in the 
city for some time. Out of a list of 50 cities whose 
records of 1911 and 1912 have been compared, Grand 
Rapids, while following a few, is leading the majority 
by several points. 

QO, A. Felger has returned from a four weeks’ business 
trip through the South. Mr. Felger is vice president 
of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, and in 
the absence of W. E. Cox is acting president. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirtLe Rock, ARK., July 17.—There is much activity 


_in the lumber trade and in the loeation and construe- 


tion of new mills and the incorporation of new lumber 
companies in Arkansas. Bumper crop prospects, com- 
bined with excellent weather conditions and lack of 
labor trouble of any sort, have worked to give business 
a healthy tone. In fact, the air of improvement is 
everywhere evident. 

The Hartzell Handle Co., of Paragould, one of the 
largest hickory manufacturing concerns in northern 
Arkansas, has just completed the overhauling of. its 
plant, including the laying of 8,000 feet of flooring. 

The Crossett Lumber Co., of Crossett, which already 
operates in and controls one of the model mill towns in 
the State, is preparing to open bids for the construction 
ot a postoffice and store building, as well as a Masonic 
hall, to eost $12,000. 

A. H. Gilbrech & Co., of Clarendon, have bought the 
millsite of the Sendelbach-Crain Lumber Co., of that 
place, and are already installing machinery for a saw- 
mill. They will put their logging erews to work within 
a few days. 

The hotel of the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., at 
Malvern, was destroyed by fire Sunday, caused, it is 
thought, by a defective flue. The loss was about $6,000, 
fairly covered by insurance. The hotel will be rebuilt 
at once. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, July 8.—Fortunately there are signs 
that the transport workers’ strike, which has retarded the 
timber trade during the last five weeks, is coming to an 
end. Most of the strikers are anxious to return to work. 
und only the fiery eloquence of their leaders has prevented 
au general resumption. At the Surrey Commercial Docks. 
where the bulk of the soft woods which come to London 
are dealt with, the bulk of the boats with timber cargoes 
are being slowly discharged by their crews; but the absence 
of lightermen has prevented deliveries being made except in 
a very haphazard fashion. A Riga steamer unable to unload 
the whole of its cargo has returned to Russia rather than 
suffer further delay here. A boat under charter to load 
cattle in Canada on a fixed date has returned to a Canadian 
port with the wood part of its cargo undischarged. The 
losses to London importers will be very heavy, although the 
Port of London may meet the trade with regard to the cost 
for overside goods put on the quay. Particularly hard is 
the case of the receivers of parcels of American hardwood 














per the Picton from New Orleans, which craft is still in 
the West India Docks unloaded. The owners of the vessel 
have informed the consignees that they will hold them 


responsible for the demurrage that already amounts to sey 
eral thousand dollars. 
Dock Stocks. 
Position on July 1: 
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Although the dock stocks continue to increase, they are 
4.000 standards below those during the corresponding period 
of 1911, every item showing a decrease with the exception 
of flooring. the stock of which is above the average for 
the time of year, and is sufficient, at present rate of con 
sumption, to last for another five months. The stock of 
fir deals is the lowest on record, and that of rough boards 
is also below the average. Pine deals are scarce but so 
small is the consumption that holdings are sufficient to last 
for nearly another twelvemonth; spruce deals are almost 
in as poor position. The same remarks apply to pitch pine 
deals, the stock of which is about half normal. 


Pitch Pine. 

The position of the sawn timber market remains strong 
in favor of sellers. Buyers who have been sceptical hitherto 
us to the stability of the market are beginning to realize 
that there is some justification for the high prices which 
continue to be demanded. The market rate for 380-foot 
average timber is $34 a thousand feet, and although this 
must to some extent curtail consumption, it is a fact that 
nothing has hitherto been found to take the place of pitch 
pine. ‘Those who are interested in Oregon pine predict that 
this wood will have to be reckoned with in the near future. 
This may be the case when the Panama Canal is open, but 
the fact that six to eight months must elapse between the 
giving of the order and the date on which the wood arrives 
here by sailing vessel prejudices its chances very consider- 
ably. The big prices now ruling are doubtless due to the 
increrased demand from other countries. Argentina, Brazil. 
South Africa, and more recently Italy have come into the 
market for large quantities, chiefly for railway purposes. 
This, of course, has reduced the supply to the United King 
dom, and another important factor in the situation is that 
the men who went into the trade 10 or 20 years ago and 
bought up large quantities of stumpage can afford to close 
down if they can not get their price: so that a return 
to the level of $26 a thousand feet—which was the current 
rate a few years ago—or anything like it is almost out of 
the question. Demand for lumber also is good. Eleven 
inch, and up, is worth $48.50 a thousand feet, with S by 10 
at $43.60 and 1 by 6 flooring at $41.50: all the stuff that 
finds its way to this market is easily placed. In spite of 
the fact that grain and cotton tonmage is not much inquired 
for just now. the big liners that trade between the Gulf and 
the chief British ports can obtain $34 a thousand feet flat, 
and will take cargo for Dublin, Cardiff, Newcastle and other 





ports besides Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow, to which 
they usually trade. 
Mahogany. 

Arrivals have been comparatively heavy. They comprise 
14,500 logs from Santa Cruz, 1,379 from Belize, and 160 
logs of African. Owing to the labor troubles, not a single 
auction has been held. In view of the fact that water 
borne traffic has been entirely suspended, the deliveries from 
the docks have been much better than was expected and 
although business is much restricted it is expected that 
good prices will be realized as soon as public sales are 
resumed. With the exception of the 16,000 logs of Cuba, 
which, it is understood, will not be placed on the market at 
present, the stock in brokers’ hands is small. 

American Lumber. 


The strike among the transport workers has affected this 
branch of the trade very materially, and there are eight 
boats in dock which either have not begun discharging or 
which are discharging so slowly as hardly to help the 
situation. 

In black walnut planks there is a fairly good demand for 
firsts and seconds in all thicknesses. The obstacle in the 
way of business is the high prices asked by shippers. Inch 
firsts and seconds are worth $110 to $115 a thousand feet, 
selects $75, and No. 1 common $62.50 to $65. The lower 
grades are not wanted. The quartered oak trade has been 
curtailed owing to the high freight rates from New Orleans. 
Firsts and seconds inch boards are worth $85 a thousand 
feet, and No. 1 common $50. In plain oak a good business 
is being done in sound planks, and 38- to 4-inch wood oi 
good widths is worth $42.50. Graded lumber is in slow 
call; firsts and seconds inch boards are selling at $53 to 
$60; No. 1 common at $42.50 to $45; and No. 2 common 
ut $25 a thousand feet. There is not much doing in white- 
wood owing to the high prices demanded and competition 
of other woods, chiefly three-ply Russian and New Orleans 
pine. Panel stock, 1 by 18 inches and up, is bringing $72.50 
au thousand feet; inch firsts and seconds (planed to % inch) 
can be quoted at $62.50 to $65; clear saps are difficult to 
sell at $45 to $50; No. 1 common is in moderate demand at 
$40; and No. 2 common is slow of sale at $25. In satin 
walnut the increase in freight rates has proved an impor- 
tant factor in the situation. When present contracts run 
out, no less than 382 cents a hundred pounds is asked; 
whereas only 25 cents was paid a short time ago, and _ be- 
fore that only 20 cents. ‘This works out at $11.20 a thou- 
sund feet. Inch firsts and seconds are bringing $45 a thou- 
sand feet; No. 1 common $32.50. There is a good demand 
for 1- by 13-inch and up sap gum, for which $35 a thou- 


sand feet easily can be obtained. 
Miscellaneous. 
A striking departure in pitch pine exportation is the 


appointment of Mr. Haymann, who is about to establish him- 
self in Europe, very likely in London, as the manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., U. 8S. A. 
This is, I believe, the first American concern to have opened 
um agency in Europe for the direct sale of pitch pine. Mr. 
Ilaymann is of German nationality, and was for some time 
employed in the home office of Hugo Forchheimer, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. About 10 years ago he went to New 
Orleans as American manager for that firm. The New 
Orleans branch of Hugo Forchheimer’s business will, it is 
stated, in future be carried on by Mr. Hans Forchheimer. 

The death of G. B. Crow, head of the firm Crow, Rudolph 
& Co., of Liverpool, will be received with great regret in 
the Southern States as well as in Canada. Mr. Crow, who 
was born in Picton, Nova Scotia, in 1822, came to _ Liver- 
pool about 50 years ago, where he established himself as a 
merchant, shipowner and agent, especially with houses 
engaged in business in the ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 
There he initiated the trade in hewn pitch pine timber 
from Pensacola and Mobile, and the first cargo from the 
former port came to Liverpool. Hewn pitch pine timber 
previously had been imported from Savannah as stowage in 
cotton-laden sailing vessels but it was in a crudely squared 
form. 


MONTGOMERY’S BOOSTER. 


MonTGoMERY, ALA., July 15.—This was Montgomery ’s 
red-letter day. It marked the dawn of a new era in the 
city’s mareh of progress—the birth of Greater Mont- 
gomery. 

At noon to-day occurred an incident unique in the 
city’s history. Following a luncheon at the Exchange 
Hotel 100 men, members of the Business Men’s League, 
marched in a body to the fountain in the public square 
and there, before an improvised clock 10 feet square, gave 
three cheers for Montgomery. The cheers meant the 
downfall of conservatism and the beginning of bigger 
and better things. 

The big clock had a meaning of its own. The figures 
on the dial started with 300 and ran to 1,000. A big 
red hand pointed at noon to the 300 numeral. At 
sunset it had traveled around to the 700 mark. In other 
words, at the beginning of the Greater Montgomery 
campaign there were 300 members in the Business Men’s 
League, the city’s booster organization. By night 400 
new members had been enrolled. 

Following a prearranged plan every member of the 
organization started out after lunch to get new members. 
Each man had his own list of friends to call on. As 
rapidly as a new member was captured the fact was tele- 
phoned to headquarters and the big red hand on the 
mammoth clock traveled ahead a notch. 

‘*One thousand members!’’ was the battle cry of the 
workers. With this enrollment the league expects to 
do big things for Montgomery. 

Montgomery offers free factory sites; it has six lines 
of railroads; has mayy large and modern office build- 
ings, hotels, ete.; is exceptionally well lighted; has a 
perfect sewerage system; enjoys deep water transporta- 
tion; is the second largest mule market in the South; 
has three daily papers; has many splendid churches; 
is Alabama’s agricultural center; has rigid meat and 
milk inspection laws; enjoys exceedingly cheap electric 
light rates; has four national and five State banks; is 
the third largest grocery jobbing city south of the Ohio 
River; its water supply is drawn from artesian wells 
owned by the city; manufactures cotton goods, cotton- 
seed products, lumber, building material and food prod- 
ucts. It is a city big with possibility, indicated by a 
flaring electric sign at the Union station— ‘ Montgomery 

-Your Opportunity.’’ 














Durango City, State of Durango, promises to become 
one of the most important lumber manufacturing centers 
of northern Mexico. The Llano Grande branch of the 
National Lines of Mexico was built primarily as a lum- 
ber road, though it is the first link in a trunk line which 
is to connect Durango City with Mazatlan on the Pacific 
coast. This line will tap the excellent growth of pine 
and oak in the hill country west of Durango City. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





R. M. Cunningham, Louisville, Ky., wholesaler in 
yellow pine, was in Chicago part of the week. 


Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., Chicago, 
is out on the Coast visiting the mills and familiarizing 
himself with stocks. 


R. J. Lockwood, sales manager of the Memphis Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago 
part of the week. 


H. C. Dow, of Detroit, Mich., spent a few days early 
in the week in Chicago, and reports business condi- 
tions looking better. 


F. S. Torrey, of the F. 8. Torrey Veneer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., made a business visit to Chicago one 
day during the week. 


John A. MeIntosh, secretary of the Stuart Lumber 
Co., Brinson, Ga., is now spending part of his vacation, 
which will last a month, in Chicago. 


George Pope, of the D. 8S. Pate Lumber Co., Stock 
Exchange Building, Chicago, is in the South visiting 
various places where this concern is interested. 


H. F. Below, of the Vollmar & Below Co., Marshfield, 
Wis., spent Saturday, Sunday and Monday in Chicago, 
combining a short pleasure jaunt and business trip. 


J. F. Halpin, of the C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago, 
has forgotten that there is such a thing as business 
cares and is away from Chicago enjoying his vacation. 


Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Co., Chicago, 
returned on Wednesday from Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
where he had spent two weeks seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. 


The Continental Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., expects 
to open a Chicago office shortly and O. C. George will 
be in charge. Mr. George is in Chicago making 
arrangements for the new office. 


R. G. Hutchins, of E. R. & R. G. Hutchins, Chicago 
representative of the Douglas Fir Sales Co., is in 
Portland, Ore., where he expects to remain several 
weeks on behalf of that concern. 


A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a two weeks’ vacation in 
northern Wisconsin. Mr. Quixley gave a part of his 
vacation period to visiting several Wisconsin mills and 
buying stock. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, is spending his vacation at Newaygo, 
Mich., and H. C. Miller, secretary and treasurer, and 
H. F. Arnemann, of the same concern, expect to reach 
that resort within a few days. 


William E. Barrett, of W. E. Barrett & Co., Chicago, 
and Mrs. Barrett are spending a fortnight’s vacation 
in the East. Mr. Barrett says this is the first vaca- 
tion he has taken within his recollection, and if there 
is spice in novelty he ought to have a good time. 


F. G. Dickman, general sales manager of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss., has passed through 
Chicago on his return from the East, where he had 
gone for a vacation after the semiannual meeting of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association in Chi- 
cago had adjourned. 


Among Chicago visitors during the week were: Will- 
iam J. Barr, of the Barr-Holaday Lumber Co., Green- 
field, Ohio; W. N. Kelly, Detroit, Mich.; J. W. Kitchen, 
of the J. W. Kitchen Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky.; John 
Edinger, Vilas County Lumber Co., Fosterville, Wis.; 
James Tully, Roedl Lumber Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., and 
T. E. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. Dooley 
Lumber Co., Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


M. F. Rittenhouse and J. W. Embree, of the Ritten- 
house & Embree Co., left Chicago Wednesday evening 
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on a pleasure trip. Mr. Rittenhouse will remain away 
only a week, he and Mr. Embree visiting Canadian 
points of interest and Niagara Falls together, and 
then Mr. Embree will continue his trip through sev- 
eral parts of the East. He expects to return about 
the middle of August. 


Pp. N. Anger, of Freeport, La., well-known to lumber- 
men through his connection with the building of a 
number of southern mills, was in Chicago this week on 
business connected with a proposed yellow pine paper 
plant to be located at Shreveport. He reported that 
he has a number of Shreveport lumbermen interested 
in the project and expects to begin construction of 
the plant within a few months. 


k. L. Bunch, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., had 
an experience with a burglar in his home, 1030 East 
Forty-seventh Street, Chicago, early Monday morning, 
which might have resulted more seriously than it did, 
or even fatally. As a result of a duel in which Mr. 
Bunch and the burglar engaged, a bullet fractured the 
left shin bone of the former, and though the police 
did not make any arrests following the escape of the 
burglar blood spots indicated that he was also badly 
injured. Mr. Buneh was taken to Lakeside Hospital, 
where his injury was treated. 


L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, Ill, a leader in the retail 
lumber business of LaSalle County and the State, was 
in town Thursday. He reports that July business is 
15 per cent better than it was in July a year ago ard 
believes that this is not only his own experience but 
that it is the general condition throughout the Illinois 
River Valley. A large part of the material sold, 
which is chiefly vellow pine, is going into the con- 
struction of dwellings, indicating that there is a sub- 
stantial building boom and development in that see- 
tion of the State. Ottawa, he declares, is particularly 
prosperous just now and growing steadily. New in- 
terurban lines and other improvements are aiding in 
this growth. Incidentally Mr. Bayne told the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that the members of the LaSalle 
County Lumbermen’s Club were making great prepa- 
rations for their fourteenth annual picnie at Glen 
Park, on the Rock River near Sheridan, Ill., Satur- 
day, July 20. It is expected 150 will be in attendance 
and all of the lumberyards of LaSalle County will 
close on that day. 





FROM SCENES OF CONFLICT. 


Leaving far behind him Mexican revolutionary 
scenes of strife and bloodshed, G. J. M. Porter, of the 
Madera Co., is safely back in Chicago, breathing 
easier and possessing a small slip of paper which he 
prizes highly, a pass signed by Gen. Pascual Orozco, 
chief of the rebel forces, guaranteeing the holder a 
safe journey through all lines to Pearson in the State 
of Chihuahua, where the Madera Co. has large hold- 
ings of timbers. <A fac-simile of this pass is presented 
herewith. 

Mr. Porter, who returned to Chicago Sunday, while 
busily looking over mail on his desk at the office 
of the concern in the McCormick building, told of 
some of the conditions he found in Mexico on his trip 
there. It was his intention to visit both Pearson and 
Madera, the former being 160 miles from Juarez, and 
the latter 250 miles. As he could not be guaranteed 
safety on his return from these points and as the pros- 
pects that some of the railroad he wouid pass over in 
reaching them would be destroyed by the time he 
was ready to return, Mr. Porter did not make the 
attempt to reach these two scenes of operations 
ot the Madera Co. Consequently he was not required 
to make use of the pass which he obtained from 
General Orozco, but passes to Americans from this 
rebel leader are so rare that it makes this little slip 
of paper something worth keeping. The pass, which 


Por la presente se ordena a todos los Jefes, Ofi- 


Ejercito Liberal, presten toda cla- 


‘de garantias al Sr. G. J. M. Porter. 


que pasa a PEARSON, Chih. 


FACSIMILE OF MEXICAN PASS SIGNED BY GEN, 


REFORMA, LIBERTAD Y JUSTICIA. 
Ciudad Juarez, Julio 8 de 1912. 


oronel, Jefe de Armas. 


Ad euak 


PASCUAL OROZCO, CHIEF OF REBEL FORCES. 





ENTRAL 


Long and Shortleaf 


ELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 








J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad a 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 




















Change of Address— 


We announce the removal 
of our Main Offices from 
Falkville to Decatur, Ala. 


H. H. HITT LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BRAND 
Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
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We want to sell as follows :— 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK. 





4-4 1s and 2s. - * 7 cars. 
4-4No.1Common, - . 8 cars. | 
5-4 1s and 2s, - - - 2 cars. | 
5-410” and wider, - . 1 car. 

6-4 Is and 2s, - - - 1 car. 

6-4 10” and wider, ° ° 1 car. 


PLAIN RED OAK. HT 
4-4 1s and 2s, - . - 5 cars. 
4-4.No.1 Common, - - 10 cars, | 
5-4 1s and 2s 16” and wider. 1 car. HI 
5-4 Step Stock 11”’ and wider, 2 cars. | 
8-4 1s and 2s, - - - 3 cars. i 


POPLAR. 
4-4 Panel and wide 
No. 1 21” to 39”, - 3cars. 


Band Sawed Tennessee Stock. 





re H. Evans Lumber Company | | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— ee 


BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 














Anderson-Tully Company 


L MEMPHIS, TENN. 











A, 








OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 





Kiln 
Dried 


Q@RiER LUME, 


& MFG.CO. ee 





Polished 


RED —_ 
GUM == 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


483-549 Neilston Street, 








OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer-— 4.4 & 5-4 in assorted widths and lengths. 
Basswood Mouldings, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY, Menominee, Mich. 
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the facsimile shows to be in Spanish, translated in 
English is as follows: 

Upon presentation of this order to the chief officer of 
the soldiers safety and liberty are guaranteed to Senor G. 
J. M. Porter by this pass to Pearson, Chih. Reform, Liberty 
and Justice. Issued at Juarez, Monday, July 8, 1912, by 
the Colonel Chief of the Army, Pascual Orozco. 

The Madera Co. controls 4,000,000 acres of Mexican 
sugar pine and white pine, all in the State of Chihua- 
hua, and it was to inspect personally these holdings 
and mill operations that Mr. Porter made the trip. 
He found that conditions have not quieted down suf- 
ficiently in Mexico to guarantee an American a safe 
trip into the interior and a return to native soil. He 
spent much time inspecting the new planing mill and 
box factory of the company at El Paso, Tex., which 
covers five city blocks and has a capacity of 1,000,000 
feet of lumber a day. It was the new plant facilities 
of the company at Pearson and Madera that he de- 
sired most to inspect, but conditions just at this time 
would make such a journey too hazardous to undertake. 

Even though Mr. Porter did not succeed in making 
the interior trip he contemplated he managed to see 
much of Mexican revolutionary conditions and results 
that have been wrought in that country. He says that 
when General Orozco and his rebel forces were in 
Juarez two weeks ago, the officers had to have a big 
feast before they pursued the federals, and conse- 
quently the enemy evaded them. It was pointed out 
by him that one of the most pitiable phases of the 
rebel army is the way barefooted, ragged and hungry 
wives of the soldiers, carrying their children with 
them, follow the army about from place to place. 

Mr. Porter declares much criticism is due the United 
States Government in the weak way it has given pro- 
tection to Americans and American property interests 
in the neighboring republic. 

“Property belonging to American interests have 
been damaged to the extent of millions and needless 
lives have been lost,’’ he said. ‘‘The American Gov- 
ernment ought to have shown a strong hand months 
ago. What it has done has given practically no 
protection. ’’ 

The lumber mills of the Madera Co., at Pearson and 
Madera, are by far the largest in Mexico and have an 
aggregate daily capacity of nearly 1,000,000 feet. 





Receipts of Lumber by Water. 


During the week ended July 14 eighteen vessels 
brought 6,183,000 feet of lumber, 35,508 ties and 200,000 
lath to Chicago for distribution. The largest individual 
eargo—1,025,000 feet of lumber—was carried by the 
steamer Charles S. Neff. from Duluth, Minn. The next 
largest cargo—700,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
I. WV. Stephenson, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels. for the week were as 
follows: 


July 8—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Marinette. Wis.. 330,000 
feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 365,000 feet. 

July 9—Str. Walter Vail, Chassell. Mich., 570,000 feet : 
Str. Charles 8S. Neff, Duluth, Minn., 1.025.000 fect. 

July 10—Str. Resumption, Wells. Mich. 30,000 feet; Str. 
George A. Marsh, Wells, Mic n.. ts Str, Sidney 0. 
Neff, North Unity, Mich., 252,000 feet: Str. Mueller, E mpire, 
Mich., 385,000 feet. 

July 11—Str. Arendal, Ford River. Mich., 200,000 feet of 
lumber and 200,000 lath; Str. Mathew Wilson, Big Bay, 
Mich., 350,000 feet. ; 

July 12—Str. WM. F. Butters, Drummond Isle, Mich.. 15,000 
ties; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 242,000 feet: 
Str. J. H. Mead, Vans Harbor, Mich., 450,000 feet; Str. 
Nelson Bloom, Alpena, Mich., 20,508 ties, 

July 183—Str. Wotan, Manistee. Mich., 200,000 feet; Str. 
I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 700.000 feet. 

July 14—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., 340,000 
“fect; Str. N. J. Nessen, Nahma, Mich., 364,000 feet. 


SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION. 


Healthful Conditions in Membership and Trade—Pro- 
blems Met and in Prospect. 














From the headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association has just been 
issued a circular letter addressed to all members showing 
membership list, trade prospects, purposes and recent 
activity of the organization, in effect as follows: 

Reports from all portions of our territory indicate that 
to date the demand for lumber has been below normal. The 
crop prospect, however, is apparently better than for a 
number of years, and our members are reporting an ex- 
cellent outlook for business during the fall. We sincerely 
trust that these prospects will materialize. and that you 
will have an active demand during the fall season, which 
will more than make up for any lack of business during 
the first half of the year. Notwithstanding the dull trade 
and kecn competition for business among the wholesalers, 
we are receiving exceedingly few reports of shipments to 
consumers, indicating clearly that the wholesalers gen- 
erally are observing the courtesies of the trade, and are 
treating our members with due courtesy. 

Collections of dues have been rather below normal thus 
far this year and quite a number of our members are de 
linquent. This is expected, however, in view of the light 
demand and poor collections in the country, and we have 
every reason to believe that within the next sixty days 
trade conditions will improve to the extent that every 
member now delinquent will have sent in his dues. 

The attacks on our members, through the association, 
instigated by the catalog houses who are trying to drive 
you out of business, have, as you are aware, made it neces- 
sary for us to defend 2 suit brought by the United States 
Government. The suit is now pending and it is under- 
stood that the testimony in one of the eases will be taken 
during the next thirty days. As stated to vou before, this 
andthe otber-asseciations similarly affected have undertaken 
to defend the lumbermen against these unjust attacks, and 
if necessary will curry the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and it is up to you to loyally stand back 
of the people whe are bearing the brunt of this fighf, not 
only financially, but morally. 

At the January convention, af the largest meeting ever 
held by this association, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted assessing the members $5 per yard to defray the 
expense of the Government suit. A letter calling for this 
assessment was muiled February 15, and we are pleased to 
state that over 50 per cent of the total amount has been 
received. Many of our members have mislaid this notice 
and overlooked sending in their assessment, and we would 





urge all who have not paid the assessment to remit at their 
early convenience. 

The work of the National Federation of Retail Merchants, 
of which our ex-president, J. R. Moorehead, is secretary, 
and with which you are more or less familiar, is progres- 
sing nicely. The merchants in all lines of business are 
rallying to the cause. We feel a great deal of pride, how- 
ever, in saying that the lumbermen of the country, as is 
usual in all great movements of this kind, are among the 
most enthusiastic boosters of the Federation. 

Do not forget that the office of this association is always 
at your disposal when you need information regarding any- 
thing pertaining to your business. The inquiries answered 
from this office cover a wide scope and include not only 
accurate data as to the standing and methods of whole- 
salers and manufacturers, the tracing of cars, information 
regarding the lien laws, and matters of this nature, but 
also the furnishing of quick intormation as to the location 
of wholesalers handling commodities not generally carried 
in stock by our members but which a consumer occasionally 
wants. Many of our members are availing themselves of 
this information and are being materially benefited thereby. 
We want to impress upon you again that this is an im- 
portant part of the work of the Association, and want you 
1o feel free to write the secretary at any time you may 
need any data or information reg rding anything connected 
with your business. You will get quick and accurate in- 
formation. 











A PLAUSIBLE STRANGER VISITS THE MONU- 
MENTAL CITY. 

BALTIMORE, Mb., July 15.—The experience of Robert 
McLean, well-known lumber exporter here, with a 
plausible stranger whom he met during the holding of 
the Democratic National Convention, and who offered 
to sell him 300,000 feet of yellow poplar, Nos. 1 and 
2, the last of a big assortment of stocks, at ‘‘ closing-out 
prices,’’ should prove of interest and benefit to the 
trade generally. The stranger came to Mr. McLean’s 
office and representing himself as W. H. Carter, of the 
W. H. Carter Lumber Co., of Jackson, Ala., offered the 
lumber, which he guaranteed to be fine yellow stock, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 4x4, from 14 to 18 inches wide, for sale. 
To make his offer appear genuine he carried bills of 
lading and invoice tallies, ostensibly signed by A. Dalton 
as inspector. 

Mr. McLean informed the stranger that he did not 
have need for 300,000 feet of such lumber, but that 
he would take two ears, and the visitor obligingly and 
as further evidence of good faith went to the Southern 
Railway office in this city and had the bills of lading 
exchanged for through bills of lading, calling for ship- 
ment to Liverpool, to which port Mr. McLean desired 
the purchase sent. Everything appearing entirely regu- 
lar and, accepting the Southern Railway’s documents, 
Mr. McLean eashed ‘‘Mr. Carter’s’’ check for $50 and 
in payment for the lumber gave a promissory note for 
$500, payable in eight days, by which time, Mr. McLean 
ealeulated, the lumber would get here and could be in- 
spected with reference to quality and color. The check 
which was drawn on the First National Bank of Jack- 
son, came back in due course of time with a notifica- 
tion that it was no good and with charges of over $3, but 
without an explanation as to the precise reason why pay- 
ment had been refused. Mr. McLean, who had been 
made suspicious, conferred with the officers of his bank 
here as to the promissory note and found that the 
stranger had made an effort to have the paper discounted, 
but that the bank had offered to hold the note for ma- 
turity. Mr. McLean requested that the note be not 
protested but held until it could be definitely ascertained 
whether the lumber shipment had been made, and the 
Southern Railway officials were also conferred with. 

The latter stated after an investigation that they 
could find no records of any such shipment having been 
made at any point on their road or that it had been 
received from some other line. Nothing more has been 
heard from the stranger nor has the lumber arrived, and 
the belief is now entertained that the transaction was a 
swindle, and the bills of lading skillful forgeries. Since 
the matter became noised about, Mr. McLean has learneil 
that the plausible ‘‘Mr. Carter’’ obtained an install- 
ment of $130 from E. Rickards, of Norfolk, Va., to 
whom he had sold a lot of oak logs. The logs were to 
have been shipped over the Norfolk & Western Railway. 
Carter told Mr. Rickards that he was going out of the 
business of handling logs; that he had purchased a tract 
of timberland in Mexico and that it was his purpose 
to import from that Republic valuable woods, such as 
mahogany and the like. He also produced bills of 
lading in this case and everything appeared to be regu- 
lar. It is further reported that the visitor made efforts 
at other offices in this city to obtain advances on alleged 
shipments of lumber which he offered at attractive 
figures, and the belief is entertained here that ‘‘Mr. 
Carter’’ has tried his game with success in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The glib stranger is described as about 5 feet, 6 or 7 
inches tall and weighing from 130 to 140 pounds. He is 
fair to sandy complexion, with blue eyes, and shows all 
of his teeth—which are prominent and rather flat— 
when he laughs. He appeared to be about 35 years 
old and was dressed quiety and in good taste. When here 
he appeared clean shaven. As far as Mr. McLean is 
concerned, he is guaranteed against loss by the through 
bill of lading issued by the ‘Southern Railway, but he 
fears that other lumbermen who have dealings with the 
stranger may not be so fortunate. ‘* Mr. Carter’? shows 
a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of the lumber 
trade. 
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NAVY REQUISITIONS FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at W ashington, D. C., Aug 
ust 18, 1912, for lumber as follows 


Article. Quantity. 
Ash, white : eas 


Delivery at Se betale 
Pine, North Carolina 


. 6,000 feet .Norfolk, Va.... 
25,000 feet. .. Norfolk, Va.....@714 








Pine, yellow, hewn timber.77,000 feet. ...Norfolk, Va. 4714 

Interested persons may obtain se schedules upon appli 
cation to the nearest Navy pay office or from the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. ©. 
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OBITUARY 


E. A. Jones, 


LEXINGTON, Ky., July 17.—E. A. Jones, 50 years old, an 
employe of the Combs Lumber Co., died at his home here 
recently of heart disease. 














Frank R. Mosher. 

BurraLo, N. Y., July 17.—Frank R. Mosher, secretary 
and treasurer of the Westfield Lumber & Coal Co., died 
July 15, aged 69 years. He was one of the leading men of 
the town and an active Mason. 





Cc. W. Stansell. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., July 17.—C. W. Stansell, an Ala- 
bama lumberman and contractor, committed suicide in 
Chicago, July 4, by jumping from a window of the Con- 
= Hotel. Iie was well known here and in Calcasieu 
Parish. 





William Bangs. 

MATTAWA, ONT., July 17.—William Bangs, a well-known 
lumberman of this place, died at his home recently. Mr. 
Mattawa engaged in the lumbering business here when but 
12 years old, continuing unti! his death. 





John Palmateer. 


Asbury Park, N. J., July 17.—John Palmateer, until a 
few years ago engaged in the lumbering business here with 
his brother, died recently of liver trouble, at the age of 
73. Mr. Palmateer and his brother were previously engaged 
in lumbering in Michigan. 





Calvin Hunter. 


Forr Smita, Ark., July 17.—Calvin Hunter, 42 years 
old, died here July 12 of congestion of the brain. Mr. 
Hunter was formerly a well-known lumber shipper of the 
old firm of F. D. Hunter & Bro., of Duluth, Minn. His 
remains will be buried from his old home in East Brady, 
Pa., where his family still resides. 





Hugh J. Chisholm. 


Bancor, ME., July 17.—The death in New York July 8 of 
Hugh J. Chisholm, 67 years old, removes one of the most 
important figures in the wood pulp and paper industry of 
Maine. He was instrumental in the organization of the 
International Paper Co. His wife and a son, Hugh J. Chis- 
holm, jr., survive him. 





J. S. Harper. 


HASTINGS, MICH., July 17.—J. S. Harper, of J. S. Harper 
& Co., this city, died at his home July 12, following a brief 
illness. Mr. Harper was well known in lumber circles and 
was also a prominent Mason. He is survived by his wife 
and family, and by his brother, Henry Harper, of this city, 
member of the wholesale firm of Tucker & Harper. 





Mrs. Sarah Parmly Teachout. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 17.—Mrs. Sarah Parmly Teach- 
out, wife of Albert R. Teachout, head of the A. Teachout 
Co., one of the largest and oldest sash and door houses 
here, and mother of David Teachout, manager of the Edge- 
water Lumber Co., died at Gates Mill, July 11. Mrs. 
Teachout enjoyed a wide circle of friends among whom her 
death is a deep loss. 





James Hazard. 


BoyNe City, Micu., July 17.—James Hazard, manager of 
the cooperage plant at Gaylord and one of the prominent 
lumbermen of northern Michigan, died suddenly at his home 
in Gaylord last week. He was manager of the Jackson & 
Wylie plant at Gaylord a number of years and four years 
ago purchased their interest. He. leaves a wife and six 
children. 





Andrew McCollum. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 17.—The sudden death of Andrew 
McCollum, of McCollum Bros., was a surprise to his rela- 
tives and friends. Mr. McCollum came to Memphis from 
Indianapolis five years ago and removed his plant to this 
point, where it has since been operated. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, and two sons, John and Frank. His 
remains were interred at Indianapolis. 





John A. Briggs. 


RICHMOND, VA., July 17.—John A. Briggs, of Johnson & 
Briggs, died July 5. Mr. Briggs was born at Scottsville in 
1859 and while a boy came to this city, entering the lum- 
bering and railroad contracting business. He was first asso- 
ciated with Norvell, Leake & Co., later entering partnership 
with Charles I. Johnson, forming the firm of which he was 
directing partner when he died. He was steward of Broad 
Street Methodist Church, a member of Richmond Lodge 
No. 10, A. F. and A. M., and of Washington Royal Arch 
Chapter, No. 9. He is survived by five children. 





Andres E. Moynelo. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 17.—Andres E. Moynelo, a prominent 
Iumber exporter of Savannah and New York, died suddenly 
ut his home here July 14 at the age of 60 years. Mr. Moy- 
nelo was a native of Cuba and was the Cuban consul in this 
city. On coming to this city he first engaged in the rice 
planting business, later leaving that for the lumber export 
business. Although not actively engaged in the lumbering 
business for several years he still retained his interest in 
the export trade and devoted part of his time to insurance 
matters. He is survived by his wife and two daughters, 
Mrs. Julian Hartridge and Miss Lola Moynelo, of New York, 
und one son, Harold Moynelo, of Florida, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu., July 17.—In a decision handed 
down July 10, the State supreme court declared all of the 
property of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Co., and the Earles-Cleary Lumber Co. to 
be within the bounds of the city of Bellingham and that 
therefore the corporations must pay taxes to the munici- 
pality. Other corporations with plants on the tideflats are 
affected by the decision. The suit was brought by the Pa- 
cific-American fisheries against the City of Bellingham and 
Whatcom County, to enjoin the county from collecting 
the full amount of the taxes imposed by the county assessor. 
Other actions along the same line were started by lumber 
companies on the waterfront but it was agreed that the 
fisheries case should be appealed to the higher court and 
the other contestants would abide by the result. The de- 














cision, which will mean that the local mills will have to 
pay thousands of dollars more taxes each year, in all prob- 
ability will be carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 


Nooksack, WASH., July 17.—An order was signed in the 
Superior Court recently, appointing Sheriff Thomas receiver 
of the properties of the Gillies mill, near here, following a 
petition filed by John C. Gillies, et al., asking for a receiver 
to settle a dispute arising between the owners and tenants 
of the mill, involving a quantity of lumber, the owner- 
ship of which is in question. According to the complaint 
G. Brydon McGrath and others rented the Gillies mill and 
at the time the lease was signed the millyard contained sey- 
cral thousand feet of lumber, which was claimed by the 
owners. McGrath and his partners, it is alleged, piled the 
Jjumber cut by them on top of the old lumber, making it 
impossible for Gillies to remove his property. The sheriff is 
instructed by the court to divide the lumber. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., July 15.—Thomas Hughes, who has been 
operating three sawmills at Troutdale and other points 
near there in southwestern Virginia, has executed a deed 
of trust to B. F. Buchanan, an attorney of Marion, Va., as 
trustee. Mr. Hughes, who is now treasurer of the Thomas 
Hughes Co., recently organized under the laws of Maryland 
to engage in the wholesale and export business, put his 
assets at $87,000 and his liabilities at $62,000. With care- 
ful handling of the assets there is confidently said to be 
every prospect that all claims will be paid in full, with a 
handsome balance over. 


DeLMaR, DEL., July 17.—The plant of the Delmar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., which recently went into the hands of 
receivers, is expected to resume operation shortly. |The 
financial troubles have been settled for the present and the 
receivers will now proceed to work up the lumber to the 
best advantage. It is understood that the plant at Havre 
de Grace will not yet resume. 


AvuGusTA, GA., July 17.—The Perkins Manufacturing Co., 
one of the largest lumber concerns in this State, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. The assets of the com- 
pany amount to $450,000 and liabilities to $300,000. The 
failure of the company is ascribed to the indorsement of 
notes for the Perkins Lumber Co., an allied enterprise 
that recently went into bankruptcy. The Augusta plant of 
the company represents $200,000 of the $450,000 assets. 

FLORENCE, ORE., July 17.—The sawmill owned by the 
Oregon & California Lumber Co., which has been idle for 
months on account of litigation, will begin work at once. 
The property has been taken over by a company to be known 
as the Tidewater Lumber Co., with head offices in Port- 
land, controlled by Porter Bros. 





Sr. Louris, Mo., July 17.—To the creditors of the Adolph 
E. Wendling Lumber Co. a first dividend of 3 per cent was 
declared by Referee Walter D. Coles, to be paid on and 
after July 11 by Trustee Lilber E. Richardson at his office, 
411 Security Building, this city. 


GEORGETOWN, S. C., July 17.—The Georgetown Lumber 
Co. filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the Federal 
court July 1. Assets $70,162; liabilities $58,615. 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, July 17.—Henry Schmidt & Co.; 
Frank J. Dorger appointed receiver. 


Fuint, Micu., July 17.—The Flint Body Co. (manufac- 
turer of vehicle bodies) ; petition in bankruptcy. 


SALMon, IpAHO, July 17.—The Salmon Lumber Co. is in 
the hands of a trustee. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLoquet, MINN., July 17.—Orders have come in bet- 
ter than during the first week of the month. All ship- 
ping crews are worked to capacity and the month’s total 
will show a good figure. 

The destruction by fire of the dry lumber shed of the 
Cloquet Lumber Co. last week has not seriously inter- 
fered with its shipments. Construction of a new shed 
is being rushed and it is planned to have it ready for 
use by August 1. 

The annual meeting of the Northern Lumber Co. was 
held here recently and the officers were reelected for 
another year, as follows: Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
St. Paul, president; Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, 
vice president and general manager; William Irvine, 
Chippewa Falls, secretary. Among those who attended 
the meeting were F. H. Bell, Winona; George Lindsey, 
Duluth; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls; Fred C. 
Denekman, Rock Island; John P. Weyerhaeuser, St. 
Paul; Charles Weyerhaeuser, Little Falls. 7 

A. J. Taylor and J. E. Lynds with their families left 
last week for a trip to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Pacific coast. The party will be gone for about a month. 





FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


Wicuita, KaNn., July 17.—Conditions in all country 
yards in Kansas and southern Oklahoma are having very 
noticeable effects on the trade. Business in the country 
towns is practically at a standstill on account of har- 
vesting. Retailers in the rural districts believe business 
will be good in August when the wheat crop has had 
sufficient care to permit farmers to think of building 
again. 

Small business in the retail country yards has affected 
the wholesale trade. Only a few of the far-sighted 
dealers are buying, and those who are do so because they 
believe prices are better than will be in vogue next 
month. Threshing of wheat will begin soon and with 
it the annual car shortage will be at hand. A few 
dealers now complain of difficulty in securing cars. 
Prices in all lines advanced slightly last week and are 
starting on strong quotations this week. 


Baxter Crowell, of the American Lumber Co., of Attica, 
Kans., visited in Wichita last week. 

S. J. Houston and T. M. Deal, two Wichita lumbermen, 
have been out of the city for several days. Mr. Houston 
is resting at Gueda Springs, and Mr. Deal is making prepa- 
rations for opening new yards in western Kansas. 

H. W. Darling, who has been in the East for six weeks, 
is expected home this week. 

Kansas lumbermen who visited Wichita last week were: 
T. R. Cauthers, of Ashland; L. E. Barbour, of Wellington; 
R. W. Long, of Eldorado, and J. R. Van Arder, of Milton- 
vale. 














When in the 
Market for 
_any grade or 
thickness in 


CHESTNUT 
GUM 


<= 

Write for our prices before placing your 7 
order. We own aad operate our own 
mills and ship from them only, 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


























is what they all 
say of our— 





Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelv- 
ing, Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window 
Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


We can ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 feet of 
well assorted and selected stock. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 


Sales Office: 2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Buy Your Lumber 


J. A. Wilkinson 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











You can always get from us a choice 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 
We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2)4" and 3" Poplar 


We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 


Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber nee 


We Have Thick Poplar aera 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 











oe C. Crane & Company, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


KN HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yelllow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 











W. B. CRANE AND ComMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. Chicago. 








Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 


Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. 


Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR || Millis at Mattoon, Wis. |] Fir & Red Cedar 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 











Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 

















J. L. LANE & COMPANY ‘ 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 


108 La Salle Street 33 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 
2244-2252 Laflin Street, - CHICAGO. 


L J| 
Railroad and 


TIMBER 223332" 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
































A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,”’ just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungalows, and descrip- 
tion of different kinds of construction 
material. Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
g 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ELL. 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Pocahontas—W. 
been succeeded by 
deau, Mo. 

Pocahontas—The Western Tie & Timber Co., 
has located its head offices here. 

COLORADO. Hayden—The Dickinson Owings Lumber 
& Trading Co. is closing out. 

Arapahoe—Robert C. Lewis has succeeded the O. W. 
Carlson Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Altamont—Lange, Klitzing & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Altamont Lumber & Grain Co. 

Chicago—Albert W. Shafer & Co. have dissolved part- 
nership voluntarily. 

Martinsville—Cook & Moore have been succeeded by the 
Central Lumber Co., with yards at Casey, Yale and East 
St. Louis. 





A. Smith & Bro. have 
Adams & Frederick, of Cape Girar- 


of Hoxie, 


Rio—J. G. Mansfield has been succeeded by A. R. 
Anderson & Co. 

INDIANA. 3ainbridge—T. V. Ashby has been suc- 
ceeded by the True & True Lumber Co., purchasing 
department Greencastle. 

Linnsburg—Asbury Linn has been succeeded by the 


a & True Lumber Co., purchasing department Green- 
castle. 

Rockport—C. M. Partridge & Co. 
by M. A. & C. M. Partridge. 

Valparaiso—W. L. Wilson has been succeeded by the 
W. L. Wilson Lumber & Coal Co. 

IOWA. Bolan—McSweeney & Wambeam have been suc- 
ceeded by William McSweeney. 

Hutchins—The James A. Smith Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Frank Mullin. 

Massena—J. A. Timberman has been succeeded by the 
Fullerton Lumber Co. 

Nashua—Granger & Naftus have 
Granger & Putney. 

KANSAS. Gypsum City—William 
business. 

Blue Rapids—The property of the Gem City Lumber Co. 





have been succeeded 


has been 


been succeeded by 


Schwarz is out of 


will be sold at public sale to the highest bidder July 25 
by Receiver W. E. Axtell, of Jesse Axtell & Co. This 


sale is for the purpose of 
there being no liabilities. 

Leavenworth—The Leavenworth Lumber Co. 
business. 

St. Paul—T he Glen Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Leonard & Cole Lumber Co., headquarters Girard. 

Willis—J. J. Comer has been succeeded by the Carlton 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Robinson Lumber, 
Veneer & Box Co. is liquidating. 

Rayne—Lewis & Taylor have been succeeded by L. 
Privat. 

MAINE. Biddeford—The Ray Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—Littlefield & Plummer have 
been succeeded by Littlefield & Moulton. 

MICHIGAN. Watervliet—C. B. Pratt has been suc- 
ceeded by Rosenberg & Forbes. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Cannon Lumber « Box Co. 
has been succeeded by the Cannon Lumber Co 

NEBRASKA. Barnston—I. B. Bridenthal hn been suc- 
ceeded by the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., headquarters 
Lincoln. 

Crawford—William M. Stanton & Co. 
ness. 

Cushing—The S. A. Foster Lumber Co. has been suc- 
agua by the T. B. Hord Grain Co., headquarters Central 

ity. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
out. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—The Henry Kortland Estate 
has been succeeded by Charles Kortland. 

Perth Amboy—Hazard, Hillman & Harris have located 
their headquarters here. 

OREGON. Florence—The Oregon & California Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Tidewater Lumber Co., 
headquarters Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. lLewisburg—John H. Betzer 
been succeeded by H. B. Heimbach, of Bloomsburg. 

Millvale—The Standard Box & Lumber Co. has sold its 
plant to the Anchor Box & Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—R. B. Wheeler & Co. have been succeeded 
by Horace A. Reeves, jr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. White—J. C. Allison 
been succeeded by Evans & Givens. 

TENNESSEE. Cookeville—Crawford, Lowe & Quarles 
have been succeeded by the Cookeville Planing Mills. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Carlson Bros. Co. 
been succeeded by the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Meskill—The J. R. Cain Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Spokane—The Overland Lumber Co. is out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Blue Mounds—The Blue Mounds Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Eggum, Haag & Johnson Co., 
headquarters Mount Horeb. 

Bayfield—The Red Cliff Lumber Co. 
north of here to Mutchenbacker Bros., 
Manitoba: 

Mount Horeb—The Dane County Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Eggum, Haag & Johnson Co. 

Plymouth—The Plymouth Veneer Co. is liquidating. 


dissolution of partnership, 


is out of 


are out of busi- 


Exeter—Carlisle & Lord have sold 


has 


& Co. have 


has 


has sold its mill 
of Swan River, 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Des Arc—The Conran 
authorized capital $20,000; O. B. Gwyn, agent. 

Russellville—The Dudley Bros. Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture boxes, fruit crates, etc.), authorized capital 
$10,000; E. S. Dudley, president; F. C. Faust, vice presi- 
dent, and C.K. Dudley, secretary-treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Standard Timber 
Co., authorized capital $250,000; S. D. Woods, L. B. Doe, 
F. G. Flaherty. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Pulley Manufacturing Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Auto Refrigeration Co., au- 
thorized capital $600,000; Charles Gilbert Hawley, John R. 
Lefevre and Edward F. Wilson. 

Chicago—The Harter Lumber Co., 
tal $10,000; George W. Harter, L. 
Denis, jr. 

Joliet—The Joliet Silo 
capital $50,000. 





Cooperage Co., 


Washington—The Winner 


authorized capi- 
G. Harter and A. D. 


Manufacturing Co., authorized 


Quiney—The Quincy Casket Co., authorized capital 
$60,000. : 

Rockford—The Flexotile Floor Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; C. E. Fort, S. C. Andrus and J. E. Goembel. 

INDIANA. Greencastle—-The True & True Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; C. J. and A. W. True and 
Fred Hixon. 

Greenfield—The W. nk Co, (to manufacture 


screens), authorized scgial M510. 000, 


Indianapolis—The W. B. Drukard Veneer Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000; W. R. Drukard, H. J. Barnard and 
Mabel Drukard. 

MAINE. Kittery—The Noyes & Knowles Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; C. E. Smothers, Horace Mitch- 
ell, both of this place; Walter D. Noyes, William A. 
Clark, of Boston; George F. Knowles, of Barnstead, N. H. 

Waterville—The Central Maine Produce Exchange (to 
deal in lumber), authorized capital $10,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The  Pioneeer 


Hardwood 
Flooring Co., authorizd capital $25,000 


Hagerstown—Steffey & Findlay, authorized capital 
$40,000. 
MISSOURI. The Arkmo Saw Mill Co., au- 


rea 
thorized capital $10,000. 

St. Louis—The Big Four Lumber Co., 
$50,000; John C. McLachlin, Orin F. 
beth Bayliss. 

St. Louis—The Mound City 
capital $5,000; James C. Jones, 
Wichard. 

St. Louis—The Pickrel Walnut Co., 
$40,000; Gus Huston, of Brandisville, Il1.; 
Chandlerviile, Ill., and C. G. 


authorized capital 
Pearson and Eliza- 


authorized 
and Frank E. 


Box Factory, 
Fred P. 


ee ae capital 
V Mertz, of 
H Jasgall and ay E. Pickrel. 
St. Louis—The Vancleave Saw Mill Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; P. F. Jolly, Thomas E. Powe, H. Burm- 
lister, F. C. Harrington and Grandville Hogan. 
NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—The Gordon Wrecking & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; Jacob Morris, 
Fhilip Krinzman, Lena and Dorothy Gordon. 


NEW YORK. East Aurora—The Griggs & Ball Co. (to 
deal in B ag nc grain, ete.), authorized capital $40,000; 
Abbott S. Griggs, Fay H. Ball and Harry G. Henshaw. 

Olean—The oe i _ Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; W. Weston, ae Pye. CE Collins and W. A. Dusen- 
berry. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—The Somerset Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $20,000; R. A. Gaither and 
others. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Liston Avenue Building & 
Loan Co., authorized capital $500,000; John Story and 
others. 

Columbus. 


The Taylor County Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25, rs Peter Kuntz, jr., J. A. Payne, W. L. 
Roach and J. ‘W. Roach. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—The Henry Lumber Co., 
thorized capital $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. to. Dailey & Miller 
Co., authorized capital $20,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA. F arman—The Furman Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—F. T. Nesbit & Co. (to deal in 
lumber); Thomas Sanders, jr., agent. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Howell-Hill-Ray Shingle 
Co., authorized capital $9,000; allied with the Hill Lum- 
ber Co.; Clarence E. Hill, J. O. Howell and W. G. Ray. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The Consolidation Con- 
struction Co. (to manufacture lumber, build, etc.), au- 
thorized capital $25,000; L. F. Chalfant, Harry Glaspell, 
of Shinnston; C. P. Sutter, Albert Breternitz, of Clarks- 
burg, and W. J. Brown, of Fairmont. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Sheboygan Machine Co. 
(to manufacture woodworking machinery), authorized 
capital $10,000; Fred Karste, jr., A. Steffen, jr., and 


others. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Montreal—The National Steel Car Co. (Ltd.) 
(to manufacture lumber, cars, etc.), authorized capital 
$6,000,000; W. R. Parker, R. W. Hart, C. H. C. Leggott, 
J. Strachan and W. Morgan, all of Toronto. 

Montreal—The Quebec-Labrador Pulp & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $200,000; T. David and J. D. H. 
Globensky. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Harris Furniture Co. con- 
templates establishing a furniture factory to cost $75,000. 
KENTUCKY. Eddyville—The Racine Lumber & Manu- 
= Co., of Racine, Wis., will erect a planing mill 
ere. 

MAINE. Katahdin Iron Works—The Ray Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, is planning to erect a large mill 
for the manufacture of hard and soft woods, with a 
eapacity of 15,000,000 feet annually. The plans also in- 
clude 3 miles of standard gauge railroad. 

MICHIGAN. Giladstone—The Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co. will erect a modern office building. 

NEW YORK. Elmira—The Doane & Jones Lumber 
Co.’s plant will be rebuilt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Albemarle—The Albemarle Fur- 
niture Co. will establish a large furniture factory here. 

Black Mountain—J. C. Campbell, of Marion, Va., will 
build a sawmill with daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 

Lenoir—The Grandin Lumber Co. will erect a saw and 
planing mill and box factory. 

WASHINGTON. Troutlake—The 
Co. will build a plant near here. 

WISCONSIN. St. Croix Falls—Isaac Weinhardt has 
started erecting a planing mil] 20x40 feet, to be equipped 
with all the latest machinery. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Owen Sound—The Carney Lumber Co. will 
rebuild the mill recently destroyed by fire. 


NEW VENTURES. 


DELAWARE. Delmar—tThe plant of the Delmar Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co., which recently went into receiv- 
ers’ hands, has resumed operations. 

FLORIDA. Davenport—J. E. Bowren has started in 
the sawmilling business. 

GEORGIA. Boston—The Holland Gin & Lumber Co. 
has been organized; O. P. Walton, president, and J. D. 
Holland, general manager. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Harter Lumber Co., 1436 
North Cherry Street, recently began the wholesale and 
retail business. 

KANSAS. ee The 
established a yard her 


au- 











Troutlake Lumber 








Foster Lumber Co. 


Salina—The R. L. Tiaalinn Mill recently began. 


MAINE. Old Town—James W. Sewall has opened an 
office here, where he will be pleased to correspond with 
persons interested in the mapping or surveying of wild 
lands or in the estimation of timber. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Reuben Mitchell recently entered 
the commission business. 

Hermansville—The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. has 
erected an uptodate sawmill to replace the mill destroyed 
by fire a year ago; Dr. George W. Earle, president, and 
Edwin P. Radford, general manager. 
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L’Anse—The L’Anse Bay Lumber Co. is organizing. 

MISSISSIPPI. Richton—The Richton Lumber Co.'s 
mill will resume operations shortly. The plant has been 
rebuilt and enlarged. 

OREGON. Florence—The Tidewater Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Milton—The West Branch Table Co. 
is organizing to manufacture, sell and deal in all kinds 
of furniture. 

Montrose—The Consumers’ Milling, Lumber & Con- 
tracting Co. is organizing; H. P. Johns, H. Wilmarth, 
Martin Mutchitz, E. A. Bloxham, Louis Lyons, George 
W. Stile and Henry T. O’Neill. 

TEXAS. Houston—W. E. Hoshall & Co. have estab- 
lished headquarters at 1318 Carter Building to do a whole- 
sale hardware and lumber business. This company is 
winding up the affairs of Hoshall & McDonald Bros., of 
Eola, 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. has begun operating its creosoting plant. 

Troutlake—The Troutlake Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized; C. A. Doty, president; Henry Moran, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; M. Elias, secretary and manager, all 


of Seattle. 
CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—July 7 fire destroyed $5,000 
worth of lumber in the Barton Lumber & Brick Co. yard. 


CALIFORNIA. Dinuba—June 30 the Atla District Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard was visited by fire, destroying two sheds; 
loss $4,000. 


DELAWARE. Georgetown—The basket and crate fac- 
tory owned by Frank J. Holson, situated at the “Y,” 
was destroyed by fire July 9; loss $10,000; partly covered 
by insurance. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The powerhouse of the 
George McQuestin Co. was destroyed by fire July 10; 
loss $125,000. 


MINNESOTA. Cloquet—July 9 fire caused by lightning 
destroyed the Cloquet Lumber Co.’s drying shed; loss 








Otto—The Gus een sawmill was destroyed by fire 
recently; loss $5, 

Waubun—July at i O. Chandonnet & Son’s yard was 
swept by fire, destroying buildings and stock. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Fidel Ganahl Lumber Co.'s 
a, damaged by fire recently to the extent oi 


NEW YORK. Elmira—July 1 the large planing mill of 
the Doane & Jones Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire, 
resulting in loss of $75,000. 

Niagara Falls—The Grief Brothers Cooperage Co.'s 
plant was destroyed by fire recently; loss $40,000; fully 
covered by insurance. 

Yonkers—July 9 fire swept the Lawrence Bros.’ lumber 
yard; loss $100°000, which is covered by insurance. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. McClellanville—The Tibwin Lum- 
ber Mill was destroyed by fire recently. The lumber in 
the yard was saved. 


WASHINGTON. Ashford—The shingle mill of the 
Rainier Mill Co. was destroyed by fire June 29. Fully 
covered by insurance. The mill will be rebuilt at once. 

Adler—July 13 fire destroyed the sawmill, planing mill, 
shingle mill and 1,000,000 feet of sawed lumber of the 
Reliance Lumber & Timber Co. The loss is fully covered 
by insurance. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Berkeley Springs—The lumber mill 
of the Berkeley Sand Co. was destroyed by fire recently, 
entailing a loss of $14,000. Partly covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Lachute—The Louisa Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
a by fire recently; loss $4,000; insurance 


ONTARIO. Oshawa—The Oshawa Lumber Co.’s yard 
* — by fire July 1, doing damage to the extent 
io) 1,0 

Toronto—The planing mill owned by Harry Hope was 
destroyed by fire July 7, resulting in a loss of $3,500, 
fully covered by insurance. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of Virginia, Minn., has 
sold its Canadian timber tributary to the Seine River and 
Rainy Lake to the Shevlin Estate for a consideration of 
$2.000,000. xe 














B. Bessinger, of Dade City, Fla., recently bought 10,280 
int of timberland in Pasco County from the Schroeder 
Land & Timber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


WwW: Bowers, of Brinkleysville, N. C., has sold his timber 
helalons in this vicinity to a lumber concern of Petersburg, 
Va. The consideration is given as $75,000. 


J. J. Streeter, of Minneapolis, Minn., recently bought from 
Alger Smith & Co. and the Red Cliff Lumber Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., between 30,000 and 40,000 acres of cutover lands. 


The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., of Piqua, Ohio, has sold 
to the Ozark Timber Co. 2 considerable quantity of timber 
on lands located in Jefferson County, the consideration be- 
ing $5,750. |The timber will be manufactured. 


Charles Rollins, jr., of Chicago, has sold to the Peninsular 
Box & Lumber Co., of Menominee, about 10,000 acres of tim- 
berlands in Marinette County located near Athelstane. Most 
of the timber is small and is on land from which the heavy 
timber has been cut. It is stated, however, that there is 
enough timber on the land to keep the box company busy for 
several years. 





The F. W. French Lumber Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
purehased from D. L. Quirk, jr., president of the First 
National Bank, of Ypsilanti, several hundred acres of timber- 
land near Bellville, Mich. It is the intention of the’ buyers 
to erect a band sawmill in the timber and conryert it into 
lumber. It consists of red and white oak, maple, bass- 
wood and ash. 


A timber deal representing more than $1,000,000 was 
closed in Everett, Wash., recently, when the Stevens-Bird 
Lumber & Logging Co. purchased the Forks Logging Co.'s 
holdings from F, R. Pendleton and H. S. Gilkie, and acquired 
the property of the High Rock pte Co, The Forks 
Logging Co.’s property alone brought over $500.000. ‘The 
timber tract involved consists of 5.500 acres located 5 5 miles 
south of Monroe and contains 300,000,000 feet of the finest 
timber to be found in the Pacific Northwest. Howard- 
Simmons & Co., Chicago bankers, financed the deal and a 
mortgage of $1,000,000 was filed. 





THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 


Prospects are for gocd fall trade in every section. 
The continuous warm weather, added to the recent 
heavy rains, has helped the corn crops, so that now a 
heavy yield throughout the Middle West and Southwest 
is assured. This outlook has ‘greatly encouraged lum- 
bermen, as a good fall trade depends largely upon 
crops. The demand for structural timber is heavy. 
Building is active in the city and suburbs, as well as 
throughout the country tributary to the Chicago market. 

Receipts of lumber at Chic ago during the week 
ended July 138 aggregated 60 601 ,000 feet, against 
40,026,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1911. 
Total receipts from January 1 to July 13, 1912, 
amounted to 1,239,668,000 feet, an increase of 190,416,- 
000 feet over the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended July 13 were 24,643,000 
feet, an increase of 8,577,000 feet over the correspond- 
ing week in 1911. Total shipments from January 1 to 
July 13 aggregated 522,060,000 feet, 105,891,000 feet 
more than was shipped from Chicago during the same 
period in 1911. Shingle receipts for the week show 
an increase of 417,000 over the corresponding week 
in 1911, while total receipts from January 1 to July 
13, 1912, show an increase of 17,570,000. Shipments 
of shingles for the week show a decrease—1,179,000 
in number—over the same week last year, while total 
shipments show an increase of 2,825,000 as compared 
with the same period in 1911. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Receipts, Week Ended July 13, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingles. 




















Ce TT aE RE TD Pe OR ie 60,601,000 11,383,000 
BPS © acy sosk yi y nibs eee W lala pxes81F aCe Ne ee 40,026,000 10,966,000 
PUCROR MES csc cred Varo bie ees 20,575,000 417,000 
Total Receipts, January 1 to July 13, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ete a. dian ots dace ae ed pees 00s pee eee eue 264,08%.000 
BE a sce) diicsa- 059 Wie. 90 wysire Ween & alle a SP ecerac got gee 246,517,000 
POR ERNG oi 6 <a cea hen eee 190, 416,000 17,570,000 
Shipments, W ‘eek Ended July 13, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1 Se Seeger aap enor ea ete en rape Hy ek 24,643,000 4,863,000 
SE is tas srassavaltainelansichial ari state arer Weta tetas + 16,066,000 6,042,000 
1,179,000 
Total Shipments, January 1 to July 13, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingice. 
Re eae ox ergicoe ek tare PELE dee as dee ee 22,060,000 196,238,000 
EAE BT Oss -uitsis etait ear eraca eo ctera dace are were aie 416, 169,000 193, 413 ,000 
URINE a oid ostand calo a a eae 105 »,891,000 : 2,825,000 
Receipts by Water. 
Weel Hnded July 25 a5. 6oss concedes ce sseseeeuee 8,691,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended July 17 were: 





Class— No. Value. 
MRR et MN args’ aro axa ase Gran eiaiay a's’ Farad eyesanene 2 § 1,600 
S 1,000 and under $ 8,000. .<.6.c68. cesses os 298,550 

5,000 and under ROME ase cese i's tied sini gare 00 

10,000 and under 25,000 g 700 
25,000 and under SiR rans 6-5 4c aos 4) eraieneiee 13 4: 26, 000 
50,000 Ane under 10G,0060. ....606. cccceusen 3 155,000 


Catholic Bishop Church of cone brick 


struc ture REP OE CEO CE ee 1 100,000 
J. Kern, 8-story brick stores and flats..... 1 100,000 
KE. J. Lehmz in Estate, two 38-story brick and 

WON sas ose a are aoss slate etree aia'euniera lan eerelaiiead - 1 100,000 

ME MID ic arcta dived oe wievdia area 05 a Gea ae ata Re 227 $ 2,093,150 
Average valuation for week................ wate 9,220 
TOLER BOC VIOUS WhO se 6.6 <0 0 v.50 0b 6 v6 Career ee 2 1,590,635 
Average valuation previous week 7,913 


Totals corresponding week 1911............. ps 
Totals January 1 to July 17, 1912..........4,6 
Totals corresponding period 1911. 
Totals corresponding period 1910 
Totals corresponding period 1909 
Totals corresponding period 1908............4,96§ 
Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......... 
Totals corresponding period 1905........... 

Totals corresponding period 1904............3,089 


5, to 6: 25 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. While new business is light and not particu- 
larly urgent, trade may be regarded as good, considering 
the dullness incident to the season. The market is firm 
and prices are satisfactory to the manufacturer. Norway 
joists are still most active and constantly called for by 
buyers in the city and vicinity. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Retail trade is active in territory 
where wheat is the main crop, as it is a time of com- 
parative leisure for the farmers in that section. There 
is some buying, and shipments are running much heavier 
than has been the rule for three or four years at the 
corresponding season. Stocks are in good shape, but 
the general market situation leads to strength in all 
lines, and there is an upward tendency in low-grade 
stock. The Minneapolis mills have resumed sawing 
after a ten days’ enforced rest, due to lack of logs. 


Bay City and Saginaw. There is a seasonable move- 
ment in the pine lumber trade. The better grades have 
not fluctuated in price to any extent. The grades 
utilized in the box business are firm and higher than last 
year, with an active demand owing to the activity in the 
box trade. Considerable of the pine stock coming in 
by boat is for the box manufacturing trade. There is a 
fair trade in building lumber of all kinds, such as finish- 
ing stock, sash and doors, ceiling, siding, moulding, etc. 
The volume of trade is fully up to that of tast year in 
good lumber and is much better than last vear for box 
stock. 


New York. Business is lagging and the yards are not 
purchasing much beyond present requirements. The 
building situation is only fairly active and the manu- 
facturing trade is said to be dull. Prices are well held, 
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* fia!” MONITOR PLOW STEEL 


CHIGACO, NEW YORK, WORCESTER,DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists; ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks, stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 

etc. ‘Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 
and ships’ rigging. Mine and surface haulage 
rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 
sion rope, suspension bridge cables, cableway 
ropes, guy strands and sash cords. Flat rope 
for deep hoisting. Special rope made to order. 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. Fittings and 
appliances for use with wire rope 
Read about wire rope usage in its different ‘require- 


ments in. American Wire Rope News. Gladly sent 
free to anyone upon request. 


We Make 


American Wire Rope Barbed Wire 
Aeroplane Wire and Woven Wire Fencing 
Strand Fence Gates 
Piano Wire Steel Fence Posts 
Mattress Wire Concrete Reinforce- 
Weaving Wire ment 
Broom Wire Springs 
Fence Wire Sulphate of Iron 
Flat Wire Poultry Netting 
Flat Cold Rolled Steel Wire Rods 
Wire Hoops .- Juniata Horse Shoes 
Electrical Wires and and Calks 
Cables Shafting Cold Drawn 
Rail Bonds Steel 
Bale Ties, Tacks, | Wire of Every 
Nails, Staples, Spikes Description 
We insure separate catalog for each of thexe. Gladls furnished upon applies 
American Steel & Wire Co.’s Sales Offices 
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DENVER, First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Dooley Bullding. 


United States Steel Products Company 
Export Department: New York, 30 Church Street. 
Pacitie Const Department: San Francisco, Rialto Building, Portland, 
Sixth and Alder Sts. Seattle, 4th Ave. South & Conn. St. 
Los Angeles, Jackson & Central Ave. 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
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Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
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Write us. WARREN, PA.,, U.S.A. 
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N.C. Pine For Rush Orders 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 





ne 





NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N. C. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








Buffalo, N. Y. The trade keeps up fairly well. In 
building lumber there is much competition from other 
woods. The lower grades continue firm and the supply 
is not large, although yards are better equipped with 
stock than a short time ago. Receipts are of fair pro- 
portions and dealers look for good shipments to come 
along through the season, saying that the outlook for 
trade is at least as good as a year ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is very good for the season 
and prices are well maintained, while most dealers com- 
plain of stocks being difficult to obtain for prompt use. 
This is particularly the case with the better grades and 
on Nos. 1 and 2 common boards, which are in good 
demand. Low-grade material, however, is sold so far 
ahead that few dealers are offering quotations for any- 
thing. demanding prompt delivery. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. A fair volume of business is booked and 
prices are well held. The market for boards is firm, 
call for random is satisfactory and the price range is 
steady. While figures for new buildings are large, actual 
operations are coming out on a limited scale and the 
yards feel they now have on hand sufficient stock for 
present requirements. Stocks at mills are reported more 
plentiful. 


A roe ne 
Buffalo, N. Y. The Adirondack spruce trade is good, 
largely on account of the brisk state of the hemlock 
market. Spruce usually commands a better price than 
hemlock, for it can be used in covering houses as well 


as for foundations, but as a rule it does not answer 
to put the prices very much higher, as hemlock is favored 
on account of its great strength. 





Boston, Mass. There is no snap to business. Buyers 
are not willing to anticipate their wants to any extent. 
The retail trade is fairly active and yards stocks have 
been reduced. There is further talk of concessions in 
price but buyers have not been able to purchase frames 
at less than $24.50, and it is a fact that $25 is still asked 
and paid in some cases. Random is in a little larger 
offering than it has been, but the price remains steady. 
Some lots are very firmly held. For 2x4 prices range 
from $22 to $22.50, but there have not been many sales 
at the inside price as yet. Boards are in fair call. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Good spruce is a little higher in price 
and scarce. Shipments are going forward as rapidly as 
possible. Export trade is lively. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Trade is fair. Demand for posts is steady 
and, considering the season of the year, may be de- 
termined strong. Poles also are in fair request. Stocks 
at assembling points are said to be much lower than is 
usual at this time of year and bid fair to be reduced to 
the minimum before winter. 


; Minneapolis, Minn. Although demand is quiet, trade 
in poles has depleted stocks to such an extent that some 
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Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 


520 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Combines those qualities which insure maximum results. 


Ask for Catalogue “K” 


producers are doing some summer logging in order to be 
in shape for later business. Post business is light but 
stocks already are broken, and prices are better than for 
years. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is some call for 18-inch white 
cedar shingles for the New York market, but dealers 
usually find it bard to supply this length, as the cedar 
mills seldom cut their shingles longer than 16 inches. The 
longer length is usually mostly confined to Washington 
red cedars. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. The hardwood trade is holding its own. While 
demand is only moderately active, a great deal of old 
business was carried over and deliveries on these book- 
ings are being made almost daily. New business coming 
in is slow, but the market is about as active as is usual 
at this time of year and no particular unfavorable com- 
ment is heard. The furniture demand is light, but when 
the expositions are over it is believed that this industry 
will take on new life. Many buyers are on the field and 
furniture manufacturers believe that, judging from sales, 
the year’s business will be much better than that of last 
vear. Agricultural implement makers are not buying heav- 
ily, as their manufacturing season is practically over and 
they will not be in the market for a month or: so. 
Wholesalers say that they are having a fair trade in car- 
load lots. All believe that prospects for a good fall trade 
are bright. Stocks at the hardwood mills in the North 
and South are not in the best of condition. A northern 
manufacturer stated this week that business was better 
with this concern than for several years; that it was 
working 13 hours a day, with plenty of orders on its 
books. Dry plain oak is still wanted and is holding its 
price steadily. Quartered white oak is moving. Cotton- 
wood and gum are in steady request. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Considering that this is naturally 
a dull season the hardwood trade is satisfactory. The 
volume of business is held down somewhat by the scar- 
city and high prices of birch, and to some extent of other 
northern hardwoods, which are in strong hands and 
sellers are not pushing the stock, expecting advances in 
price. Maple and oak are being used more extensively 
because of the birch situation. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Manufacturers and dealers are 
doing a satisfactory business. Maple holds up in demand, 
with dry stocks low and some concerns shipping green. 
The market for this stock is firm at an advance of $1 a 
thousand compared with last year. Beech and maple 
culls are active and have been selling at $1 to $2 a thou- 
sand higher than last fall. Beech stock is firm at from 
$17.50 to $22. There is a call for elm stock also. Bass- 
wood has been a little slow. 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand for all grades of plain oak is 
good and quartered oak is being called for much more 
frequently. The sash and door factories are buying freely 
owing to the increase in their business, but the furniture 
factories are still a little backward in their buying. 
The outlook, however, is satisfactory and the prospects 
are good in all lines of manufacturing. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand for cak is improving slowly. 
Prices are unchanged, but the general tone of the market 
is firm. This is especially true of flooring which is be- 
ginning to show some activity after a considerable 
period of slack demand. 


Nashville, Tenn. Volume of trade on the iocal market 
during the week was good and fall prospects aré;,excel- 
lent. With permanent good weather replenishing of 
stocks from the rural mills will begin. There has been 
an unusual demand for walnut during the week, and 
representatives of foreign concerns have nearly cleaned 
up the local market for this grade. Furniture and floor- 
ing concerns have been buying freely and this has stimu- 
lated the market. Box factories and mill working con- 
cerns, too, are actively on the market. A larger business 
would be possible if stocks were available. Rains have 
somewhat interfered with building operations, but did 
not seriously affect local business. Even with maximum 
production from now on prices will continue firm, with 
frequent advances likely. Hardwood people are con- 
stantly refusing orders for advance deliveries without a 
fair margin on prices to make room for possible advances. 
When country trade opens up additional advances are 
expected as a result of the additional calls for material. 
Plain oak continues to lead in activity, and there is a 
decided scarcity especially for some dimensions. Quar- 
tered oak shows an improvement. Gum and cottonwood 
are in good call. Poplar shows a slight decrease but no 
weakness in prices. Chestnut, ash and all other hard- 
woods are holding their own. The calls for maple, beech, 
bireh and hickory are satisfactory. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand is particularly good for plain 
oak in both red and white; all grades are wanted. Prices 
are well maintained. In quartered oak the lower grades 
are firmer than the upper. Requests for firsts and sec- 
onds in quartered oak are limited. Demand is good for 
gum in both red and sap. Prices are well maintained, 
particularly on stock properly manufactured and properly 
taken care of during the process of drying. The lower 
grades of gum continue to occupy a firm position. There 
is a good demand, with no large amount of stock offered. 
Cottonwood is selling readily in the upper grades. Box 
boards are firm and very searce. Low-grade cottonwood 
is perhaps the scarcest item of the entire list. Ash is 
moving with a little more freedom. Inch stock sells well 
but the demand runs to stock thicker than inch and par- 
ticularly to dimension lumber. The movement of cypress 
is about the same as usual. Expert demand is reported 
satisfactory, the movement to Europe being rather large 
for this time of year. 


Louisville, Ky. Inquiries have been more numerous, 
and buyers have ordered more freely than in some time. 
Though July ordinarily is a barren month, the total 
probably will surpass the aggregate handled in June. 
Country mills shipping to wholesalers’ yards are moving 
a great deal of lumber, and this is helping to make 
business active, Quartered oak has been in much bet- 
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ter call than for some time, while plain oak and poplar 
continue to lead in the sales. Cottonwood and gum 
remain steady and strong, and ash and chestnut are in 
good demand. Prices have not changed much, but the 
tone of the market is firm, and there is no indication of 
a relaxation in quotations. 


Lynchburg, Va. Reports state that while the usual 
midsummer dullness is being experienced trade is much 
better from the standpoint of prices and from that of 
volume than at the corresponding period last year. Oak 
is unusually active for the season, the demand by furni- 
ture manufacturers being particularly good. There is a 
brisk demand also for interior trimmings in No. 1 com- 
mon and better. The trade in white pine and poplar 
box boards is active. A $2 advance in white pine during 
the last two months is quoted. The export trade con- 
tinues good, especially in wagon oak plank, with prices 
firm. 


Ashland, Ky. Call for oak continues strong and buy- 
ers are taking everything that is offered at prices that 
generally are satisfactory. The railroads are sending out 
inquiries for heavy requirements, and if they actually 
make purchases to the extent of the requisitions afloat 
something akin to a boom in oak should prevail. Prices 
are firm. 


New York. Conditions are seasonably good and whole- 
salers have no complaint to make. Plain and quartered 
oak are well held, and while the latter is not as active 
as last month, prices are firm. Birch and maple move 
freely and no surplus stocks are reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has not been active at many of 
the yards within the last week or two weeks, lack of 
activity in some measure being due to the intense heat. 
Still a fair amount of business is being done in com- 
parison with the corresponding period a year ago and 
dealers are not complaining. They state that prices 
hold firm in all lines owing to scarcity of stocks. Plain 
oak remains in the largest inquiry, and at some yards 
it is reported to be selling more than usually well, while 
other woods are temporarily quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Dealers are well satisfied with con- 
ditions and prospects. Prices are well maintained. Busi- 
ness is ahead of last year for the first six months and the 
last half of 1912 is fully expected to go far ahead of the 
same period last year. Plain oak is still the most 
sought, quartered oak is going much better than for 
some time, and stiff prices are being asked for it even 
in the face of a comparatively light demand. Chestnut 
in all grades is doing well, while poplar in the lower 
grades is very scarce and the upper grades are in demand 
for planing-mill work. Low-grade cottonwood is selling 
readily, especially Nos. 2 and 3 common, which are very 
short. Prices on all hardwoods are stiff. Flooring is 
going fast; the heavy stocks of a few months ago are 
much depleted. ‘Both local consumption and shipping to 
points drawing supplies from this market are heavy and 
are expected to continue. High prices are being ob- 
tained for all hardwood flooring. 


Columbus, Ohio. SBuilding operations are continuing 
active, and as a result the demand for hardwoods is 
holding up well despite the time for the usual mid- 
summer dullness has arrived. The movement is general 
along the entire list and every grade is moving actively. 
Stocks in the hands of retailers are light and the same 
is true of dry stocks in the hands of jobbers and mill 
owners. Quartered oak is moving well and prices are 
firm. There is a good demand for both white and red 
oak in all grades and the list is well maintained. Chest- 
nut is one of the strong points, especially sound wormy. 
Basswood is moving well and other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Good hardwoods are in strong de- 
mand, and prices are firm, especially oak and poplar, 
while chestnut is still somewhat quiet but firm in price 
owing to scarcity. Maple flooring is more active, and 
the low-grade hardwoods are sold so far ahead that 
most mills decline to quote on new inquiries. Ash and 
hickory are in fair demand, but are sold so far ahead 
that mills and dealers holding orders are having more 
difficulty in supplying their contract requirements. 


Baltimore, Md. Reports are favorable, the mills finding 
ready takers for their product and the inquiry being 
increased rather than diminished of late. No important 
changes have developed during the last week, but the 
tendency as to prices apparently is upward, and pros- 
pects are favorable for a material advance. Many of the 
mills are still hampered because of the labor conditions, 
plants being unable to get a sufficient number of hands. 
This serves to keep down the output, but conditions are 
improving in this respect, and especially within the last 
six or seven days an increase in activity has been noted. 
The termination of the stevedores’ strike has been 
followed almost immediately by a brisker foreign move- 
ment all of the steamers from this port carrying large 
shipments. 





Boston, Mass. Dealers are asking higher prices in 
some cases as they are finding the manufacturer firmer 
in his views. The offerings of plain oak have ruled small 
for several weeks and prices are decidedly firmer. All 
thicknesses are strongly held. For quartered oak there 
has not been a very active call although there is more 
business than there was a few weeks ago. For maple 
there is a fair call with prices steady. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Hemlock is holding its own in price all along 
the line. The volume of business is steady, movement 
being on a regular basis, and there seemingly is no dis- 
position to deviate from the express rule to hold values 
where they have been. Local builders are using this 
wood constantly in construction of homes in the outlying 
districts, which has helped stimulate interest in the hem- 
lock market and will undoubtedly be reflected later on 
in the stiffening of values of this commodity. 

a 
New York. The demand is fair and prices are strong. 


Stock is offered more freely, but the assortments among 
yards are more broken than usual for the time of year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Orders are coming in satisfactorily at 
the advance of 50 cents which went into effect at the 
first of the month, and the advance makes no appreciable 
difference in the volume of business. The scarcity of 
certain lengths continues marked and there is not much 
prospect of a dropping off in prices as long as demand 
continues as good as it is at present. Building through- 
out this city and adjoining territory has been very active 
for several weeks and promises to remain so this month. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Scarcity with a very active demand 
for all sizes has given further backbone to the market, 
and the old list with a $20.50 base is being sustained 
strongly by the manufacturers and dealers, with some 
of the scarcer sizes going slightly in advance. Inquiries 
are very strong and the future looks more promising 
owing to the generally smaller cut and no curtailment 
of the demand. Laths are firm in price and active in 
demand. 


Columbus, Ohio. There is a good demand for hem- 
lock in every section and prices rule firm. Building 
operations are requiring considerable hemlock stocks. 
Dry stocks are scarce and manufacturers are down to 
green stocks. Prices are firm and inclined to advance. 


Boston, Mass. Eastern boards are firmly held and the 
offerings of dry stock are reported as small. Some 
manufacturers are holding at prices a little above the 
market and feel that they will get their price. It is not 
easy work to get over $22 for clipped boards although 
there have been small sales at 50 cents more than this 
price. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Higher grades hold up well, notwithstanding 
that there is an easing off in demand, owing to the sea- 
son. Wholesalers and manufacturers’ agents are satis- 
fied with the prevailing state of affairs, as well as with 
the outlook. 


Ashland, Ky. Although midsummer business is not 
being booked in the volume of early spring there is 
enough on the books to keep the loading crews going. 
Several mills have cut out and there is little probability 
of any further supply of timber before early winter. 
Demand is more than holding its own, and considerable 
business is passed up owing to broken stocks. Export 
demand is better than usual and prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md. Poplar does not show as much im- 
provement as some of the other divisions of the hard- 
wood trade, extra wide stocks of fine quality especially 
leaving much to be desired in point of returns. The 
ordinary widths of average quality, however, are holding 
their own and the mills are able to dispose of all their 
output with little effort, comparatively. Foreign ship- 
ments are taking on considerable volume and the require- 
ments of the domestic buyers are also apparently on the 
increase. The supplies here are about equal to the needs 
of the trade and the range of prices is steady, with evi- 
a of an upward movement in quotations here and 
there, 


Columbus, Ohio. The market in poplar has become 
stronger in central Ohio. The movement of the wide 
sizes is better and accumulated stocks have been dis- 
posed of to a certain extent. Prices are still firm and 
inclined to become stronger. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is still heavy for all grades 
and prices are firm. Nos. 2 and 3 common are in great- 
est demand and the better grades are selling readily, and 
there is no accumulation. Dealers are doing a fine busi- 
ness and do not expect any dullness during midsummer. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Taking into consideration the fact that this 
is the middle of summer, the volume of trade is fully up 
to the standard and, according to the number of inquiries 
that are being received, the fall buying probably will 
begin soon. It is reported that fir stock for tanks and 
silos is really active and the demand for spruce yard 
stock has been of such volume that wholesalers have 
been hard put to secure material to fill the orders on 
their books. 


Tacoma, Wash. Demand for fir lumber is steady, 
with plenty of inquiry. The trend of the market con- 
tinues upward and output seems to be keeping well 
within demand. Orders are coming in well. The retail 
trade shows more life. In cargo trade foreign demand 
is good and prices have an upward tendency, and 50 
cents better is being asked. California demand seems to 
be improving. Logs are firm at $6, $9 and $12. 





Seattle, Wash. Prices are firm and may advance with- 
in the next few days. Mills have all the orders they can 
care for, and the demand is excellent. Crop conditions 
appear favorable the country over, and undoubtedly the 
result will be increased buying. The cargo trade is in 
good shape, with plenty of orders coming in, and ton- 
nage more easily obtainable. 


Portland, Ore. Demand for fir lumber is steadily im- 
proving and some mills are forced to operate extra time 
to fill orders that were booked some time ago. The 
foreign demand is good and reports were made last week 
of a vessel already having been chartered for December 
loading. Local demand is fair but not up to that 
of last spring. Sash and mill manufacturers report a 
fair volume of trade with prospects the best. The log 
market remains unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo. Fir prices are unchanged. The ad- 
vance ordered early in June is being well maintained and 
the mills are sending word continually that prospects 
are for higher prices. Dealers are not pushing Coast 
woods especially and there appears to be no great desire 
for a large volume of orders. Cedar siding is somewhat 
Stronger, several manufacturers having sent out lists 
showing an advance of 50 cents a thousand the last 
week. Spruce siding also is a shade stronger. Demand 
for Coast woods generally is fair for the time of the 
year. 





The mere statement that our belting 
is better than others does not convince 
and it does not prove anything; but when 
we can take you to a plant and show you 
a Reliance belt doing perfect work where 
others have failed, we drive home an 
argument worth while. 


Reliance Guaranteed Leather Belting 
gives efficient service all the time. The 
picture below shows a 30" 3 ply Reliance 
belt running by its own slack and without 
an idler. That this belt is giving better 
service than other belts under the same 
condition, we offer the following letter as 
evidence: 


“In competition with others we gave you an 
order for a 30" 3-ply belt. We have watched 
this belt carefully since we put it on and must 
say that it gives entire satisfaction. Heretoe 
fore we have been using belts from some of 
the best makers in the country and this belt 
has given us better satisfaction than any we 
ever had.” 

Signed: 
EMPIRE WORSTED MILLS, 
Dec. 22, 1910. Jamestown, N.Y. 


If you are having trouble on your pla- 
ners or matchers, try one of our Special 
Double Planer belts and let it prove its 
worth in actual service. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


119 North Green Street, 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: 


New York New Orleans 

















— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 
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Columbian Rope 








Maintains its prestige among exacting 
and discriminating users of rope because 
it meets their severest demands. Its 
superiority is due to the fact that all the 
hemp that goes into it is grown and 
cured under expert supervision and in 
its manufacture particular attention is 
given to the twisting of the rope so as 
not to weaken or break even the small- 
est fibre. As a result of our extreme 
precaution Columbian rope is recognized 


the “Standard for Reliability.” 


Insist on your next order being 
filled with ‘‘Columbian’’ 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, 
and at hundreds of distributors. 
Insist on Columbian. 


Columbian Rope Ge. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 
1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office and Warehouse, 131 Beverly St. 








‘a 
very 7 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEA) 

THE BALMY SOUTHE RN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 





Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern _ 
4 Pacific Agee. 
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P ° 
American It makes long momsres 


many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 

UMDPESLMAN Bevensabic to every lam- 
leading lumbermen ev- 

erywhere. Descriptive 

pages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
Two copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


ber office. It is used by 
Telecode circular and sample 
American Lumberman, 431 $, Dearborn St., Chicago, 








WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. This market is feeling the effects of the sum- 
mer sluggishness, but at that a good demand is noted 
for shop lumber in California and white sugar pine. In- 
land Empire western pine is also being absorbed freely 
by the sash and door factory operators. 


Spokane, Wash. Reports from the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association state that local dealers ex- 
pect a heavy business this fall. The outlook is better 
than at any time in the last two years. Although there 
is no marked change in prices it is believed there will 
be an increase in the price of most items in the near 
future. Stocks are badly broken. 





REDWOOD, 


San Francisco. Prices are stiffening east and west. 
If the advance movement in fir continues, it would be 
wise for buyers to place liberal orders before prices go 
higher in all grades of lumber. Stocks of clears are 
being reduced. Merchantable has advanced on the Coast. 
The export situation is satisfactory and large quantities 
of rough clear are being prepared for shipment. 


Kansas City, Mo. Redwood is not so strong as the 
other Coast woods. There has been practically no change 
in prices in the last 30 days. The last week has shown 
some slight improvement in the demand, but dealers do 
not look for any considerable increase until the fall trade 
opens in earnest. 


~ 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Movement continues steady and is in- 
creasing slightly thus far this month. Rail shipment 
seems to be the preference of most shippers due to buy- 
ing conditions. Cargo movements are light and charters 
are easy to secure with the rates stationary. The sales 
of North Carolina pine during the last week showed a 
material decrease as compared with the week before, 
but the prices quoted remained about the same, indicat- 
ing the strength of the market. Demand for the upper 
grades of rough lumber continues steady but has not 
been of such proportions to justify an advance in prices. 
In the dressed items, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 flooring show the 
most activity and sales are being made of these items at 
$25, $21.50, and from $15.50 to $16, respectively. The 
market as a whole shows more compactness and the 
variation in quotations is hardly more than 50 cents a 
thousand in most instances. The only exception to this 
is the item of roofers, which while showing up more 
strongly especially in the 6- and 8-inch sizes, does not 
show a solid front. 








New York. There is not as much snap to the demand 
but quotations are still strong, and there is very little 
inclination to book business for any considerable period 
ahead except at top prices. Buyers are still restricting 
their orders to current requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Little change is shown in the short- 
leat situation. Most of the mills are holding prices on 
the basis recently established, and there is only an occa- 
sional mill that is making any concessions. Such cases 
are where the very busy season has brought about a 
small accumulation of stock and do not represent any 
weakness in the general conditions. Trade keeps active 
for about all grades. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are being taken up as fast 
as they arrive, and most of the yellow pine men report 
that they could dispose of far larger quantities. Mills 
report that all plants are loaded up with orders, and 
that wholesalers who have no definite or adequate con- 
nections would find it exceedingly difficult to establish 
more satisfactory relations. 


Boston, Mass. There is considerably less snap to the 
demand for roofers than there was a few weeks ago. 
Offerings are larger and buyers appear to have their 
nearby wants better covered. For 6-inch roofers asking 
prices are $19 to $19.50 and for 8-inch $20 to $20.50. 
Partition is not in active call. Rough edge also moves 
a little more slowly. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. Generally trade is fair. It is too early to 
expect much general buying, but the present movement 
is encouraging. The situation is showing marked im- 
provement weekly, prices being exceedingly strong. In- 
quiries are being received daily from the railroads. Build- 
ing in Chicago and vicinity is going steadily on its way, 
with the result that large quantities of yellow pine 
are being absorbed. 


Kansas City, Mo. Prices remain firm although the 
demand is still light. There is, however, a noticeable 
increase in the trade. Some big line-yard concerns are 
beginning to buy for the fall trade, and their activity 
is being felt somewhat in this market. Several dealers 
report the best business they have had in several weeks 
and all agree that there has been improvement. Dimen- 
sion continues scarce. It is apparent that all common 
is somewhat short at the mills. Uppers are more plenti- 
ful. The general feeling is that common will go higher 
while uppers, perhaps, will not change greatly in the 
immediate future. The export trade has been some- 
what more active and there also has been a brisk 
trade in timbers and ties. Some manufacturers have 
sent out lists showing slight increases in dimension 
prices, but the increases are due largely to broken 
stocks. 


St. Louis, Mo. Prices show improvement and from 
the outlook a still further advance is looked for. Yard 
stock is not being called for as freely as was the case 
some time ago in some sections, but in others there is 
a good demand. Most manufacturers have many orders 
on their books for immediate delivery as it is feared by 
dealers that a car shortage will retard shipments as soon 
as crops begin to move, so they are making an effort to 
prevent this delay by placing their orders. Car material 
buying is good and mills look for as much of this class 
of business as they did earlier in the season. 


New Orleans, La. ‘Trade comment here is cheerful. 
A good volume of business is offered on both the 
domestic and export sides at prices better than were 
expected 60 days ago. The call is probably better bal- 
anced, all things considered, than it has been since 1907, 
and the mills, even with their increased out-turn, are 
said to be accumulating no great amount of stock. In- 
terior buyers seem to be anxious to insure early delivery, 
and it is reported that some of them are willing to 
pay premiums for acceptance of that stipulation. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Lower grades of stock remain particu- 
larly short and some of the higher grades are in the 
same condition. This is keeping prices firm and there is 
no tendency to drop off. Notices received from some 
mills show advances in quotations and there is very little 
accumulation of stock anywhere. Dealers call trade good 
and are looking for a busy season during the remainder 
of the month, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The advances in yellow pine that 
have become general, especially affecting southern pine 
stocks, are being very firmly held, and there is more 
buying and more new business, in face of the increased 
price, than was generally expected. The better grades 
are exceptionally scarce. The low grades are sold ahead 
from three to four months. The higher price demanded 
for these stocks will average 50 cents, although some of 
the more popular sizes on the list have gone up from 
$1.25 to $2.50 a thousand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is fully up to the supply, 
and there is much difficulty in getting prompt shipments. 
Stocks are more or less broken and 6-inch No. 2 sheath 
flooring is scarce and commands $17. Producers accept 
business as offered but at stiff prices, especially for rail- 
road material, which is much in demand. Prices are 
very firm. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand runs ahead of production. 
Wholesalers are actively hunting for supplies, which are 
frequently not to be had in quantities desired. The mills 
are still having more or less trouble with the labor situ- 
ation and some of the plants do not attain their maxi- 
mum output for this reason. Prices seem to be on the 
rise; at least, they are holding their own with a firm- 
ness which has upset the calculations of many members 
ot the trade. 


Boston, Mass. The market for partition is steady to 
firm. All that is needed to bring about a stronger mar- 
ket is a slight increase in demand. As it is some manu- 
facturers will not sell at less than top prices. Flooring 
is in fair call and prices are steady. B and C rift are 
1 little firmer than they have been. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is reported active through- 
out the list and all through the cypress-using territory. 
The mills are well booked up, and their assortments are 
breaking in some lines, although they are making spe- 
cial efforts to handle promptly all orders accepted. Flood 
troubles have virtually disappeared and in a short time 
the output in the Louisiana belt will be back to normal 
volume. Railway service, though better, is still un- 
satisfactory, and the movement is hampered to some 
extent on that account. Prices are firmly held and 
advances are expected. 








Chicago. Demand is normal with prices steady. Whole- 
salers and dealers report a fair supply of orders. It is 
the consensus that there is nothing in the horizon to 
hinder a good fall trade and everybody is optimistic con- 
cerning the future. Factory trade is in excellent con- 
dition. 





St. Louis, Mo. Dealers are getting a good volume of 
business and are also obtaining satisfactory prices. 
Prices have advanced, owing to weather conditions in the 
South being .unfavorable. Stocks, locally, are in fair 
shape, considering the drains that have been made on 
them. Orders coming in, however, can be filled readily. 
Reports from the South are to the effect that more 
orders have been coming to them than can be filled or 
can be turned out, and this has caused buyers to come to 
the St. Louis market where stocks are in fairly good 
shape. 


Kansas City, Mo. The cypress market has been very 
quiet the last week. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Demand is slightly improved, but not enough so to give 
the market a good test. Dealers still find mill stocks 
short. 


New York. ‘Trade has picked up and inquiries for low 
grades is active. Prices are strong and while buyers are 
still able to get their stocks about as fast as wanted 
wholesalers report that supplies at mill points are low. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is about up to the level of 
last year, and there is much firmness to prices, owing to 
the flooded conditions recently prevailing in the South. 
The railroads have not been moving stock as fast as 
ordinarily and mills in the flooded section report a 
number of shortages. « 


Baltimore, Md. In a way conditions seem to be less 
satisfactory than those attending practically all the other 
woods. Calls for lumber are numerous, and the volume 
of business done is.fairly large, but the basis of doing 
business is far from encouraging. Prominent southern pro- 
dueers of Gulf stocks in particular either sell here on com- 
mission or they have their own direct representatives, and 
this method of doing business has resulted in so in- 
tensifying the competition that cypress has hardly 
profited from the general improvement in business to 
the same extent as other stocks. The range of prices is 
fairly steady. Builders and other consumers are placing 
orders with some freedom, and there is an absence of 
accumulations which would tend to cause unsettlement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Prices are firm but not advancing. 
Dealers have accepted some heavy orders this week and 
placed them at satisfactory prices with producers. All 
grades are going well, and there does not seem to be any 
surplus at this time in any grade. 


Columbus, Ohio. The cypress trade in central Ohio 
has taken on additional activity since the season has 
advanced. Stocks are scarce in every locality and quota- 
tions are at a high level. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. No material strength has been added to the 
red cedar shingle market this week. Clears are bringing 
$3.20 and stars $2.70, Chicago basis. Cars at Minnesota 
transfer and in transit are not numerous, which should 
help steady the market. White cedar shingles are 
moving well, with prices the same as those last quoted. 
Lath are fairly well distributed with prices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Advices have been received from 
the Coast of another advance, and it is being made 
effective by practically all dealers here, putting stars and 
clears on a basis of $1.70 and $2.05 respectively, Coast 
shipment. There is no surplus of stock, and dealers 
report trade active for the season. 


Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are in good demand 
and prices on the upward trend . Star shingles are sell- 
ing at $1.75 and clears at $2.10; and they will likely 
advance soon. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are stronger and 
prices have ‘‘stepped,up’’ a point. Demand continues 
good, stocks are light and no hesitancy is evidenced. 


Kansas City, Mo. The shingle market is higher than 
it has been at any other time since the fall of 1916. 
The average price is about 20 cents above what it was 
a year ago. Following a very slow shingle trade in the 
spring months dealers in this territory have been doing 
a very satisfactory shingle business the last few weeks, 
and the week just closed is even better than those pre- 
ceding, they report. Buyers, apparently, are figuring 
that Coast conditions indicate even further advances and 
are trying to fill stocks. There are comparatively few 
shingles in this territory. Laths are firmer. No. 2 
cypress are practically out of the market and there is 
an advance in all grades within the last week. 


New Orleans, La. Recent slight advances on cypress 
lath and prime shingles have not served to shrink the 
call, which continues active. No. 1 lath is rated very 
scarce at the mills, some of which are booking it for 
mixed cars only. Some sizes of prime shingles also are 
reported in low supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y. An advance of 5 cents went into effect 
last week and is likely to be fairly well maintained. 
Owing to the elosing of the mills stocks have not been 
coming in as fast during the last two weeks, but dealers 
say that the market needs are likely to be well supplied 
with the amount of shingles coming in. 


Columbus, Ohio. The trade in shingles has become 
more active and prices rule firm. Building operations 
have advanced to a point where shingles and lath are 
required. Red cedar shingle clears are $3.40, stars $2.90, 
Eurekas $3.90. The lath trade is better and prices are 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for all kinds of shingles is 
heavy, with red cedars leading. Prices are still advanc- 
ing on cedars, but remain steady on cypress, which are 
more plentiful but in more or less demand. Stocks are 
none too heavy and better prices are expected. 





Boston, Mass. ‘There is considerable firmness reported 
in the market for shingles. Manufacturers of the best 
cedar extras are firmer holders but buyers are not keen 
to pay the top prices. For the very best cedar extras 
the asking price is $4, but for business $3.90 is nearer 
the price. Clears are firm at $3.55 to $3.60. The lath 
market is fairly active; for 15-inch the asking price 
ranges from $4 to $4.10 and for 14-inch from $3.65 to 
$3.75. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. The present price for white oak oil staves 
in comparison with the price for lumber seems low to the 
stave manufacturer and high to the cooper. Competition 
in the past may have been necessary to stimulate trade, 
but it has been overdone and is fast killing off business 
as to coopers and stave men. Once in four years a 
demand occurs equal to, and many times exceeding, the 
barrel and stave production. The storing of both through 
dull years was resorted to formerly, but staves now 
received from the South soon become full of worm holes 
and barrels have to be recoopered. Fortunes in the busi- 
ness are represented only in history. The present price 
is nearly normal at $1.40 to $1.425 for six-hoop tierces 
or 50-gallon oil barrels. There is no call for pork barrels 
or whiskey and beer, making the present a good time to 
attend the coopers’ convention, which will be held here 
this week. Slack staves continue steady, owing to the 
impossibility of shipment of former contracts because of 
the wet weather in the South. No. 2 slack barrel head- 
ing and coiled hoops are in demand in expectation of a 
good fruit crop. Flour barrels are less called for, as the 
smaller country mills are foNowing Minneapolis in the 
use of cotton sacks. Demand for ash butter tub staves 
is about equal to the supply, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M_ 9.00 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M 9.00 





No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M.............. Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 174%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 

ot ORS Sat AS RE Rae A ee ceiaer rire 07% 
No. 1, 17-inch gum heading, per set, nominal.. No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal............ No demand 
Mi. T., GU-AUCH SUM) SIBVER. 6.6.5 s ccc esc c cc ceees 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M........ 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M........... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, Clim, Per Mi... .. .ccccccceseses 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set........... 0414 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M............... Nore wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch............ 30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch......... .60 
MGR PORE MOOT POIMOG soos ccctec okies cacee'e 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels....... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels........ 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.......... 45 
Ber ITO II 6 vas 19.65 615 s\s bie 0.610 5.5 5:5 te dies cpieress ot to ...88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............... 15.00 to 16.00 
Wiat a8h, 576-r00t Noon, per Mi... 2. cc cccescces 5.25 





WY DNtO OOK, Ol) BUAVES, DOF M6. ooo. k ewe ceecies 37.00 to 38.00 
SEM IA EMI IAIS TatU io 5 5 ac 2.4 8 ie 60 50,0 15145 os a 8's reigne dibs No demand 
I I I a a one ss ow 0 wine tie 0:0: 0'0. 6, swe waere 14.00 to 15.00 
MI coo 0) 6161409 5,5 00919 vise or aiensi8 wlacsiess Rie seis 1.20 to 1.42 
Iie ic19) 7 Sees ib 3h 50)a0s0ca. ese verey bite: 4 ele np aie ae s8 -90 

SE GS cic dnc ccg 0.0 shs-00 540548 600058 75 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . - . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « . . - 75 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


WOOD DISTILLING AND PAPER MILL CO. 
Now organizing; free fuel and cheap paper stock; excep- 


tional opportunity for a profitable and sate investment. bor 
information address “H. 35,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
And bill clerk wants place with wholesale or manufactur- 
ing yellow pine concern. Five years’ experience with good 
concerns. Fast and accurate on machine. Best references. 
Thoroughly familiar with all detail work in lumber office. 
Twenty-two years old and single. Now employed, but can 
manage to come at once. 

Address “M. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















TIMBER: IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET 
For yellow pine or hardwood timber write us. We have a 
number of large and small tracts for sale. 
PROVIDENT TRUST & SECURITY CO., 
Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Al BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can file for pine and all hardwoods. Can come at once. 
Address W. S. PAULEY, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 70, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


WANTED-—TWIN ENGINE STEAM FEED 
Small size second hand. Five ton of 12 lb. tramway steel 
with fish plates. About 50 lumber cars with about 22 inch 
wheels about 38 ft. gauge. All must be in first class con- 
dition. Give full particulars and best price on cars. 

MUTCHENBACKER BROS., Mafeking, Manitoba. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted & For Sale Department. When in need 
of an employe or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LUMBERMAN FAMILIAR WITH PACIFIC 
Coast stock desires to form connections with eastern firms 
as buyer in the West. Excellent references furnished. 

Address “M. 38,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ADDRESS OF EXPERIENCED 
Competent and educated man capable of designing and 
superintending building of large fireproof sawmill plant 
complete. Address M., BOX 396, Waycross, Ga. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YELLOW PINE 
Lumber buyer by an experienced lumberman. Know mfrs. 
personally and where to place different classes of lumber. 
Can buy at the right prices and from mills who will “ship 
orders accepted.” Address LOCK BOX 274, Jackson, Miss. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 

Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the 
different log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies, 
$1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 
Competent to keep small set books, bill by typewriter and 
stenographic work. Sest references. 
Address “M. 35.’”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN WANTS POSITION AUG IST. 
Northern and southern hardwoods. Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Address 
“M. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER WISHES POSITION 
Understanding double entry bookkeeping thoroughly. 6 
years’ experience in lumber office. No. 1 references. 
Address “M. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Single or double cut, right or left hand mill; 6 years saw- 
ing cypress in La., 4 years dimension yellow pine, 2 in 
hardwood; no wrecker, no boozer ; gilt edge references. Can 
come at once. Address W. H. COPPOCK, Bushnell, N. C. 
A BARGAIN 
One—16”x36” L. H. Hamilton, Corliss Engine, G. F. 
12’ flywheel. 34” F. Fully equipped. 
MINNESOTA ENG. & MACH. CO 
2399 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 















































| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-GENERAL FOREMAN 


In a sash and door and cabinet shop; running about 25 
men, manufacturing all kinds of odd mill work. One thor- 
oughly competent to lay out and detail the work and be 
able to get the best results out of the men. Must have 
long experience along these lines. Answer, state age, ex- 
perience and salary expected with references. 

Address “M. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 
And assistant to manage in lumber yard in suburb of To- 
ledo. Opportunity for advancement. Address 
BOX 9, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


WANTED-LADY STENOGRAPHER 
With ‘experience in lumber business for Chicago office. 
Steady position and good salary. 
Address “M. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A MAN THAT IS ABLE TO OPERATE 
A hardwood band mill of about 40,000; one able to take 
charge of logging, legging road, and mill. Give age, mar- 
ried or single, experience _and salary wanted. 


’ 


Address M. 7,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR. 
Must be able to estimate mill work lists and be quick and 
accurate in their work. Good position for steady, reliable 
lady or gentleman. Address 
“M. 9,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—EXPERIENCED LAND MAN 
To rewrite our land records and examine titles. 
Address “M. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—COMPETENT NORWEGIAN 
Yard manager for good town in west central Minnesota. 
Must be competent and aggressive. 
Address “L. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GAUGER OR MACHINE MAN 
For hardwood flooring plant. Up-to-date American match- 
ers. State experience, where now employed. Enclose refer- 
ences and state salary expected. All year place for right 
man. Address “L. 7,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS CAPABLE MAN 
To take position as manager, filer and sawyer for a small 
hardwood mill in Brazil; salary $175.00 per month with 
board and free transportation and time allowed to mill. 
No one but who is perfectly capavle in every respect need 
reply. C. H. DODD, De Ridder, La. 


WANTED-—AN ESTIMATOR 
One who is familiar with detail work. 
Address CARR & ADAMS CO., Peoria, Il. 


WANTED-AT ONCE 
Estimator to figure lists. Must be well posted. Good posi- 
tion for right man. In replying state experience and salary 
wanted. Location middle west. 
Address “L. 4,”> care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard in town of 800 population. Saiary 
$60.00 per month. Give experience and references. 
Address “LL. 23,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER 
With selling ability, by a yellow pine concern. Address, 
with references, salary wanted, etc. 
“L. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-INTELLIGENT ENERGETIC 
Manager for retail lumber yard; town of 4,000 inhabitants. 
Salary $85.00 per month. State experience and references. 

Address “L. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
In country town, central Illinois, to oversee the men and 
see that orders are executed promptly and correctly; state 
age, salary wanted, former and present employers; would 
also consider an application for a sash and door man; 
booze fighters need not apply. 
ddress “K. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
To handle hemlock and hardwood logging operation in upper 
peninsula of Michigan. Must have experience in railroad 
logging. Give references. State salary wanted. 
Address “I. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


(Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 
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WANTED-—A COMPETENT STICKER MAN. 

One used to making quick and frequent set-ups in a 
modern interior finish factory. State age, experience, salary 
and full particulars in first letter. 

GRAND RAPIDS LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED 
1 first class band saw setter. ; 
1 first class edgerman. 
PRINCE ALBERT LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
LET US SELL YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 
A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 


Write THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


j a 
7 
WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
A hustler for Michigan, Wisconsin and northern Illinois. 


Exceptional opportunity for energetic young man. 
Address “M. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-—LUMBER SALESMEN 
To handle cypress as a side line. Liberal commission. 
Answers kept strictly confidential. 
Address “M. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SALESMEN ON COMMISSION 
To sell Washington lumber and shingles. In first letter 
give references, idea of business commanded, and commis- 
sion desired. Address “M. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For eastern Ohio general wholesale line. State age. 
Address “LL. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JuLy 20, 1912. 








| Wanted: Employment 


||” Wanted-Employment | 


| Wanted:Employment 





COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER & OFFICE MAN 
With ten years’ experience, now employed at good salary 
but desires change of locality. Gilt edged reference. Ad- 
dress J. W. P., care Cumberland Commercial Association, 
Middlesboro, Kentucky. 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Sawmill bookkeeper: and accountant. References. 
Address “M. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED BY HUSTLING 
Young practical lumberman, with concern as credit man or 
assistant to sales manager. Knows lumber from tree to 
ear. Address “M. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 
Forest Engineers, 1133 Broadway, New York. ‘Timber esti- 
mates, Forest Surveys, Logging Plans, Fire Protection. 


WOODS SUPERINTENDENT WANTS A POSITION 
Go anywhere; handle any job; sober; 12 years experience; 
good reference. 

Address “L. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
In the South. Experienced in pine or cutting hard wood 
to grades. Am married and would like a place where a 
sober, reliable man would be appreciated. 

Address “L.. 2.” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











A NO. | BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right hand mill. Fine in hardwood export. Address 
SAWYER, Lock Box 306, Alderson, W. Va. 


SALES MANAGER 
With experience both at mills and northern markets, desires 
position at yellow pine mill. 
Address “M. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER OR MANAGER OF SMALL YARD. 
Three years’ experience in yard, office and estimating. 
Married, Sheldon graduate, Al reference. 
Address M. 27,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced in lumber and mercantile office work. Good 
references. Address ““M. 24,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In fast mill. Ten years’ experience, sober and reliable. 
Can come at once. Good references. 
WM. ALLEN, Corbin, La. 


CIRCULAR FILER. 

An experienced circular filer is open for engagement. 
Only first class mill of not less than 50 M capacity con- 
sidered. Ready Aug. Ist. 

Address “M. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
And millwright or engineer and millwright, or circular saw- 
yer. 15 years’ experience, and can guarantee the best re- 
sults. Address 
. F. NEVERS, P. O. Box 215, Poplarville, Miss. 


A PRACTICAL BOX MAN 
Of long experience would like to correspond with some good 
box manufacturing company who would be in need of a 
good all around box man. 
Address “M,. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SITUATION-YOUNG MAN 
Experienced lumber salesman. Salary or commission. 
Address “M. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT AND ASSISTANT SALESMAN — 
Wants position. Twenty-six years of age. Eight years 
experience with one concern. At present employed. 

Address “M. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OR SELLING 
Have taken full charge of large retail lumber business for 
eight years, besides selling another line for two years. 
Am competent to do any accounting and estimating. Trade 
references cheerfully furnished. Age : 
Address “M. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED POSITION IN OHIO. 
Selling sash, doors and mill work. Established trade. 
About Aug. 1. Address 
“M. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 
Plans and specifications prepared. Construction super- 
vised. First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants 
surveyed. Machinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjust- 
ments. Practical sawmill engineer. Can save you money. 
Highest testimonials. Cc. M. STEINMETZ, 
P. O. Box 83, Washington, D. C. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Open for position October 1st. Chicago preferred; will be 
in city during — Wholesale yellow pine or retail 
auditor desired. Good references. 
Address “M. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Thoroughly competent; clear record. Good 
references. Address “M. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN OFFERS SERVICES 
To some elderly man in retail lumber business who wants 
to retire in years to come. Now with corporation as man- 
ager but want to obtain buyer's experience. Can invest 
some money. Good record and good references. What 
position and what salary, will you “offer ? 
Address “M. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














BOOKKEEPER, FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

Eight years in one wholesale yellow pine office, desires 

position with good concern. me of references furnished. 
Address Cc. REED, Griffin, Ark. 


LIVE LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
In West or Northwest ; 38 years old, married and do not use 
intoxicants ; 14 years’ ‘manufacturing experience ; fully quali- 
fied to fill position of manager, superintendent or shipping 
clerk and can keep books; have had five years’ experience 
in the Northwest in manufacture of red cedar and fir lum- 
ber; now employed in the South; satisfactory reasons for 
wishing to make change ; references. 

Address “K, "32," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
Open for position. Desires position in North or East; prefer 
a double band or 3 band mill; hard or soft timber; will take 
contract and furnish helpers: steady, sober and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Address 








“K,. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
With wide experience operating and selling wants position; 
married, sober and industrious; willing to demonstrate abil- 
ity ; best of references ; am selling now; prefer operating. 

ddress “K, 27,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position. Young, accurate, hard and steady worker; 
uptodate; married; do not drink, gamble or smoke, refer- 
ences and bond. Salary reasonable. Can come at once. 

Address “H. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








LUMBERMAN SEEKS CONNECTION 
Pine or hardwood concern. Ten years’ experience, covers 
inspection, logging, buying and selling. Employed. Lum- 
ber department executive for large implement manufacturing 
concern operating saw mill. 


Address “L. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND BILLER. 
Young man twenty-seven years of age, with eight years’ ex- 
perience, wishes to change by Sept. first. Strictly sober and 
a hustler. Reference if wanted. Southwest preferred. 

Address “L. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Saw mill superintendent by, August ist. Best of references. 
Address “TL, 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ASST. SALES MANAGER 
By young man thoroughly familiar with prices, quotations 
and office work. 4 years’ experience. References furnished. 
Age 26. Address “L. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
20 years’ experience in some of the largest and fastest 
mills in country. No bad habits. Satisfactory references 
furnished. 0. B. BROWN, 1904 Carondelet Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER, THOROUGHLY 
Experienced in lumber office work, wishes position. 
faction guaranteed. a ress 

38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE MAN, 
Who can furnish proper references, solicits one or two 
buying accounts, on commission basis, in Mississippi and 
Louisiana territory. Address 
“L. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















Satis- 








ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody — 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., ‘Chicago. 


WANTED-POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
By a real yellow pine or hardwood salesman. Acquainted 
with the trade Chicago to Buffalo and Pittsburgh. Prefer 
headquarters at Detroit. Am temperate, honest and result 
getter. Can furnish unquestionable references. If you are 
looking for a high grade representative, write me. 

Address “L. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED-BY MAN THOROUGHLY 


Competent as supt., billing, detailing or estimating. 
Strictly sober. First class reference. 
Address “M. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or traveling salesman for a sash and door company. Have 
fifteen years’ experience as practical mechanic, foreman, 
estimator, draughtsman and salesman; in the South pre- 
ferred. Can furnish first class reference. 

Address “M. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Wants to go “West.” Will buy working interest with 
any good company if given an opportunity. “Am married 
man,” no booze fighter or wrecker. Gilt edge reference. 
Address 
“WORKING INTEREST,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION WITH MILL OR 
Wholesale yellow pine concern as sales manager by young 
married man, age 30, clean record, practical lumberman, 
now employed at one of the best mills in the South. Can 
come August 15th to September ist. 

Address “M. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Lumberman of 12 years’ experience, pine and hardwoods, 
desires position where it will not be necessary to travel. 
Executive ability; excellent correspondent and thoroughly 
versed in all details. Can control some very fair trade in 
eastern markets; at present employed, but can consider 
offers for immediate connection. References. 

Address “G. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








MILL MANAGER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In South, now employed as sales manager, wants manage- 
ment of yellow pine operation entire. Equally familiar 
with domestic and export requirements. est reference, 
good organizer, practical, energetic, available on ghort 
notice. Address “RESULTS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 

By man of experience both in the manufacture and selling 
end of hard and soft wood lumber. Am interested and 
employed as manager with company operating two mills, 
with whom 1 have been three years. Would invest some 
capital if mutually satisfactory, and prefer N. Y. or N. E. 
States. Am 88 years of age and can refer to present 
employers. Address “LUMBER,” Randolph, Vt. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants position as sales manager on Pacific Coast or on 
road selling. Have had years “of experience and can give 
good references. Familiar with Pacific Coast and Inland 
Empire lumber as well as Northern pine, -_ acquainted 
with buying trade in Middle West and Eas 

ddress “L. 10,” care AMERICAN ar 











DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesman, bookkeepers, ste- 
nogr raphers, ‘clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANT POSITION AS LOGGING & RY. SUPT. 

Al references as to character and ability. Can success- 
fully handle all kinds of labor. Willing to go anywhere in 
North or South America. Would like of start in with com- 
pany just building so as to lay out and construct railway 
at beginning for ee results. 


Address 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE 
Man desires a_ position. Cost accountant, familiar with 
freight rates. Ten years lumber manufacturing experience. 
Thirty, Single. Best of references. Bond if desired. 

Address “KK. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER FROM poral VIRGINIA 
Wants a position; am married and s 
Address BEN PHARES, Horton, W. Va. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 


open for position. Ten years lumber experience. Best of 
references. 


Address “K. 3,’”) care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


With practical railway experience, at present employed, de- 
Sires position. 


Address “IX. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

















Position as buyer or traveling representative. 28 years of 
age, single. Will go to any part of the U. S. 
Address “K. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A NO. | BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Desires change for good reasons; have made good; refer- 
ences. Address 

“ACCOUNTANT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND FILER WANTS’ CHANGE 
To some location where there is good schools. Want large 
mill and expect good wages; will guarantee results or ask 
nothing. Al reference and want ten days’ notice. 

Address “H. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Married, strictly sober. Refer- 
ence if required. Can come at once. 
dress “H. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY 
First class band saw filer on any size mill; 15 years’ ex- 
perience. Strictly sober; 40 years old. Will guarantee 
satisfaction in any — of timber, or accept no pay. A No. 
1 reference. Addre 

W. it. “SHERTZER, P. O. Chacahoula, La. 


A SUCCESSFUL MANAGER 
Now handling a large cypress operation desires to make a 
change. Would prefer to start a new operation in -ouedg 
Address “H. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—POSITION AS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
In the South by first class man of ten years’ experience. 
Strictly sober, and not afraid of work. Experienced with 
high speed machines, profile and band resaws. Would 
accept position in large or medium sized mill. Good refer- 
ences. Address "i 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 
A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 

giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 

of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 

lent ideas, and it will repay any es lumber dealer to 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
With concern cutting special stuff requiring skill and judg- 
ment and who is willing to pay Leen wages to a high class 
man. Address X 204, Columbia, Miss. 


WANTED-POSITION AS 
Master mechanic with lumber company. Experienced on rod 
and geared locomotives, sawmill and gored mill machinery 
and steam loaders of any class. Good habits. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “H. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE 
Man desires a position. Familiar with railroad accounting 
and freight rates. Ten years’ experience. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “G. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































BUYERS AND SELLERS OF TIMBER. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


SAW MILL FOREMAN WANTS 
To make a change. Can furnish good seneneee from past 
and present employer. Don’t answer this unless you mean 
business, Address “G. 20,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER 
Desires change, now employed, 22 years’ experience, 12 years 
one company, 7 years with another. Age 45. Steady, sober, 
good reference. Address “G. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
osition. Ten years’ lumber experience. Thirty, 
est of references. Bond if desired. 

ddress “G. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 

If you have an opening for a store manager, write to the 
NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
801 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. Good men will be recom- 
Po oy without charge. Inquiries treated confidentially if 
esired. 











Desires 
Single. 








LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on _ the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other a, 
with plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard 
Conveniences’ are also illustrated and described. $1.50 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted 
in the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very 
beneficial to you. There is no better time than the present 
to advertise. Send your advertisements to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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